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Motives to be che Laws of Nature. 


Several of theſe conſider d, 213 to 216 


several Revelations neceſſary in a State of Purity. 


One concerning Food, 218 to 22 
Another concerning Marriage, 2% 0 236 
A third of Language, 240 to 242 


A further View of the Government of the World, 
conſider'd as in a State of Corruption. 
hat neceſſary to the nn. of it in this Caſe, 
246 
Different Methods, as the Natures of things are 
alter d, Ibid. 
Two things examin'd, viz. bow far they are alter d, 


Aud what OW neceſſary i in that auen Ibid 


Of the Fall of Man. x 


pn, Nature of the Fall explain'd, | 248 
The neceſſary Methods upon it, 249 to 266 
Reſtoration to Perfection and Immortality _— 
| 252 
The neceſſary Means to this, 1 17 
The twig of a Reſurrection, I Tbid. 
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The Neceſſity of various Revelations, 261, Se. 

The Credibility of the Seripture - Hiſtory. 
4 Wit proud by its Agreement with the foregoing 
1 '  Reaſonings, 266, &c, 
A Revelation neceſſary before the coming of Chriſt. 


This prov'd by the Circumſtances of the World, 27 
Several things neceſſary to their * wanted, 


274 

Their Ignorance and Wi chedueſs confidered, 275 to 
279 

That Reaſon was not ſufficient, „ 
The Notions of the World to be reform'd by Reve- 
lation, 283 to 302 


The Characters of ſuch a Revelation, 302,303 
The Manners of the World to be reform'd by 


Revelation. 
Reaſon not Adele, 6 303 to 337 
Several other Character, of a Revelation neceſſary, 


8 
That Chriſtianity i is a divine Webel 28 oe 


Ir agrees with all the Character, of a Revelation, 


Ha is the very Scheme of Providence before demon- 
ſtrated 411 to 413 
The V Bite of « under Aanding the Scripture Pro- 

phecies no Objeftion to it, 414 
Farther Proof of Chriſtianity i in the Second Part, 
Do om the Prophecies, Ibid. 
Old Teſtament Hiſtory to be examined Step by 
oO and 115 Relation to Chriftianity ſhewn, 41 F 
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'2 The DEMONSTRATION 


I I know it has been taught by the ce- 
lebrated Carteſius, as the firſt Principle 
of true Philoſophy, and the only true 
method of Science, to doubt of every 
thing, and to take nothing for granted 
( 
But this can be a Rule in ſuch things 
only, as are really capable of Doubt and 
Proof; whereas there are many Propoſi- 
tions ſo evident in themſelves, as to ad- 
mit of neither. - © Of OG 
I conceive it impoſſible for any Man 
to doubt of his own Exiſtence, or if we 
could doubt of it, it would be impoſſi- 
ble ever to reſolve that Doubt; unleſs 
we could be able to find out fomething 
to prove it by, that we could be more 
certain of, than we are of our ownBe- 
0 prove that I am, becauſe I think, 
s to prove that I am, by ſuppoſing that 
Iam, and taking it for granted, that 1 
think, which according to this Rule 1 
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And certainly he, that can doubt of 


| his own Being, has the very ſame rea- 


ſon to doubt of his Thinking, and twill 


not be poſſible to prove, that he thinks, 
by any thing, that he will not have the 
ſame reaſon ſtill to doubt of. 


And therefore, unleſs there be allowed 


ſome ſelf-evident Propoſitions that can- 
not be doubted of, this method of phi- 
loſophizing will be fo far from a juſt 
method of Science, that *tis only a 
Foundation for everlaſting Scepticiſm, 
without any poſſibility of knowing any 
thing. Io 


in all Diſputes; and all chat I ſhall deſire 
to be granted in this, is, only ſuch things, 
as are, either ſelf- evident, and ſo plain, 
that they cannot be doubted or prov dz 
or elſe ſuch, as tho they may in their 
own nature be doubted, are yet ſo uni- 
verſally known and allow d, that they 
need not be prov d. N 


As Firſt, 1 ſhall take for granted all 
che exp lications of the Terms and Defi- 


»: nitions 


Something therefore muſt be granted 


* 
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nitions here made uſe of, as being ſuch 
as are univerfally agreed on; as like- 
wiſe all thoſe things, that are neceſſarily 
and obviouſly implied in the very noti- 
on of thoſe Terms and Definitions. 
Secondly, I ſhall take for granted all 
thoſe Propoſitions, the truth of which 
depends upon the evidence of Senſe, or 
_ univerſal Experience; or elle are plain 
to every underſtanding, that apprehends 
the terms of the Propoſitions ; and theſe 
things being allow'd, I ſhall upon this 
Baſis endeavour to build the whole Fa- 
brick of true Religion, 
And this I will do in the plaineſt, 
and moſt ſimple manner poſſible, pur- 
poſely avoiding all dreſs and ornament; 
which, tho* they may pleaſe, and en- 
rertain the Reader, they ſeldom fail to 
darken the reaſoning, and draw off his 
attention from the force of the Argu- 
ment. DEED 3 
And as I purpoſe to proceed in the 
way of Demonſtration, I ſhall make uſe 
of no arguments in the courſe of my 
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reaſoning, but ſuch as are naturally con- 
nected with, and mutually dependent 
upon one another, carried on in a regu- 
lar chain of Conſequences from cer- 
tain, and undeniable Principles, till I 
come to the point I aim at. 

In order to this end, it will be neceſ- 
ſary in the firſt place to explain, what 
is to be meant by . 1 
In the explication of this, we muſt 
obſerve, that if it be conſider d in gene- 
ral, it is not a ſimple thing, and there- 
fore cannot be repreſented under a ſim- 
pe % i 

But it is a Syſtem, or chain of Prin- 
ciples, which being receiv d, as true, are 
the reaſons, or motives obliging us to 
the performance, or non- performance 
of ſuch and ſuch Actions. . 
And therefore in treating upon true 
Religion, the proper method would be 
to demonſtrate the truth of thoſe ſe- 
veral Principles, with the obligations 


| that, reſult from them. 
ee 
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6 The DEMONSTRATION 
Baut for as much as they all depend 
u 5 one great and fundamental Arti- 
„% e 
That there is a ſelf- exiſtent, abſo- 
lutely perfect Being, on whom all Crea- 
tures have an intire dependence, as he 
is the Creator, and Governor of the 
World, which Being we call God; 
Here it will be neceſſary to begin 
our work, by cndeayonring to evince 
the truth of this Article, by proving the 
exiſtence of ſuch a Being; and then to 
ſhew you what religious obligations 
will naturally ariſe from it. 
As for the exiſtence of a ſelf- exiſtent, 
abſolutely perfect Being, who made and 
governs the World, conſidering this is 
à point that has been ſo often, and ſo 
abundantly demonſtrated by ſeveral 
learned Perſons, it may ſeem imperti- 
nent to ſay any thing on a ſubject ſo 
beaten, and exhauſted: But my defign, 
and method require me to confider it, 
that my thread may be regular, and in- 
tire: However I ſhall be as ſhort upon 
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it, as I can, and ſhall only draw out 
ſuch a chain of reaſonings, as are ſuth- 
cient for a general notion of it, and for 
2 foundation to build my after deſign 
upon. 

And that I may do chis with the 
greater perſpi icui rz exactneſs, I will 
Prasad in the e fo owing method. N 


i Erft, I vill demonſtrate, that ae 
cannot but be ſome ſelf-exiſtene 
Being. 

Ye ecoudly, That this ſclf-exiſtent Be- 
ing cannot but be abſolutely Per- 


mo... 
Thirdly, That this abſolutely f er- 


fect Being was the Creator of the 
Ji 11 
N That this abſolutely per- 
fect Creator mult be the Governor 


ol the World. 
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WW to the firſt of theſe, that there 

cannot but be ſome elk earlten Being D 
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ie is neceſſary to obſerve, that by a lelf- 
exiſtent Being, I do not mean a Being 
that exiſts of it ſelf, as the cauſe and 
maker of it ſelf. For this is a manifeſt 
8 impoſſibility, as ſuppoſing his being, and 
not being, at the ſame time: He muſt 
be, as the cauſe producing; and not be, 
as the | effe ct to be produced; and F ſo ; 
muſt neceſſarily be „before he Was, 
which is an evident, and undeniable 
=. .-Butbya ſelf-exiſtent Being, I mean, 
Fo - a Being without a cauſe, or beginning; 
or-a Being, who has not his exiſtence 
from another, but from himſelf, or his 
own Nature; or a Being, that exiſts, 
becauſe it is his nature to exiſt; 
I beſe are all but different expreſſi- 
. ons for the ſame thing; and a8 they do 
imply each other, ſo they may be in- 
differently us d one for the other.. 
For to exiſt . without a cauſe, is to 
exiſt without beginning, and to exiſt 
Mitbout cauſe, or beginning,” is to ex- 
iſt of his own nature, or becauſe it 
bis nature to exiſt. 
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1 Now, that there is ſuch 2 Being, 15 
our next buſineſs to- prove, which how: 
much ſoever it may poſe our under- 
ſtandings to conceive, how tis poſſible, 
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yet we are as certain it cannot but be 


ſo, as we are ſure that any thing does 
Becauſe without ſuch 4 Being, it 
would have been impoſſible for any 
th te bee: „ 
For if there was not ſome Being 
without beginning, there was a time, 
vhen there was no Being; and if ſo, it 
muſt have been impoſſible for any 
thing ever to have come into being, 
unleſs ſomething be ſuppos d to make 
it ſelf, which is che 

aupolſible. ::c ro nu 7 cow 5 
And therefore the Atheiſt's own ar- 
gument is in this ſenſe moſt undoubt- 
edly true, that out of nothing, nothing 
can proceed, that is, where there is nei- 


y ſhewn to be 


ther Patient to be acted on, nor * 5 9 


to act, there muſt be an ever 
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10 The DEMONSTRATION 
Fo that, let the Atheiſt take what Hy- 
potheſis he pleaſes, he muſt neceſſarily 
allow the truth of this propoſition, 
that there cannot but be ſome {elf- 
exiſtent Being. And if ſo, from hence 
it will follow, that there cannot but be 
ſome independent, eternal, neceſſary, 
everlaſting, immutable, omnipreſent 
For to exiſt without a cauſe, ſuppoſes 
in che very notion of it independency, 
and to exiſt without beginning, is to 
exiſt from all Eternity, and to exiſt 
naturally and independently, is to exiſt 
neceſſarily, or to exiſt, becauſe tis im- 
poſſible for it not to exiſt: For that a 
thing be poſſible, it muſt be the ob- 
ject of ſome Power, and therefore if 
we can conceive it poſſible for a Being, 
that exiſts of his own nature independ 
ently, not to exiſt; we muſt at the 
ſame time conceive ſome power that 
can make it not exiſt: And if there be 
any ſuch Power conceivable, it muſt 
be either ſomething in its own nature, 
= or 
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or ſomething without: But as it is a 
contradiction in terms, that a Being, 

- whole very nature it is to be, ſhould 
have a nature not to be; ſo, it is on the 
other hand, no leſs a contradiction to 
ſuppoſe a Being that exiſts independ- 

ently, ſubject to any other Power, or 
Being, whether it ſhall exiſt, or not. 
A ſelf- exiſtent therefore is a neceſſa- 
ry Being, and whatever exiſts necefſa- 
rily, muſt exiſt everlaſtingly, and im- 
For as it is ſelf-evident, that that, 
which cannot but be, and whoſe non- < 
_ exiſtence is impoſſible, cannot have an 
end; ſo tis as evident, that whatever 

a neceſſary Being is, he is neceſſarily, 
and therefore cannot be otherwiſe, than 
he is, in any reſpect whatſoever; and by 
conſequence as # always actually was, 

| whatever he is, orcanbe from all Eter- 
nity paſt; ſo he will continue to all 

Eternity to come, without any poſſibi- 
lity of being more or leſs, better or 

-worſe, or in any reſpect otherwiſe wy 
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12 The DEMONSTRATION 
be is, and by conſequence without ſuc- 
ceſſion or improvement, interruption 
And whatſoever is all this, muſt be 
omnipreſent. For whatſoever is ſelf- 
exiſtent, as it is its nature to be, with- 
out reſpect to place; ſo it will follow, 
that it 15 equally its nature tobe in one 
place, as well as another; and as its 
nature is the ground, and reaſon of its 
Being, there is by conſequence the ſame 
| reaſon for its being every where, as any 
where: And as a ſclf-exiftent neceſſary 
Being cannot but be, ſo it cannot but 
be, whatever it is its nature to be, and 
therefore it cannot but be in one place, 
as well as another; and if it might be 
abſent from one place, it might by the 
ſame reaſon, be abſent from another; 
and by conſequence would not be 
neceſſarily in any plac 
A ſelf· exiſtent Being therefore, muſt 
o 
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Now that this ſelf-exiſtent,  inde- 
pendent, eternal, neceſſary, everlaſting, 
immutable, omnipreſent Being is abſo- 
lutely perfect, is our next büſineſs ro 
PP 
The word Perfection, in the meta- 
phyſical ſenſe of it, ſignifies no more, 
than Being; but in the common ule of 
it, it denotes ſome determinate degree 
of Being, according to the different na- 
tures of things, conſider d {imply in 
chemſelves, or in the relation they 
bear to one another. For the fame 
thing may be ſaid to be perfect in one 
reſpect, and imperfect in another at 


the ſame time. | 


A thing may be ſaid to be perfect 
inits kind, which wants nothing to make 
it intire, and compleat, according to its 
nature; and yet it may be ſaid to be im- 
perfect in compariſon of ſomething elle, 
as wanting ſome degree of Being, which 
that other has. Thus for inſtance: 
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A Plant is ſaid to be more perfect 


than a mere ſubſtance, ſuch as earth, or 


and, becauſe tis a ſubſtance indued 


with a vegetative life, or a power of 


growth; and yet it is imperfect, in com- 
pariſon of a Beaſt, which is a ſubſtance 
indued with an animal Life and Senſe: 
And tho a Beaſt is in this reſpect more 


perfect, than a Plant, yet it is ſtill im- 
perfect in compariſon of a Man, who 


is indued with Life, Senſe, and Reaſon: 

So that things are ſaid to be more 
or leſs perfect, according as they have 
a more or leſs excellent degree of 


Being: 5 
And therefore when we ſay that a 


Being is abſolutely 5 we muſt 


mean, that he has all poſſible degrees 
of Being, ſo as not to be capable of 
any addition, whereby he may become 
more excellent than he is. 
Now that whatſoever is ſelf- exiſtent 


is thus perfect, is — evident 


from various conſiderations, but I ſhall 
chuſe to deduce it only from what 1 
have already provd. And 


exiſtent; and if this be true, 
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of Tau RELIGION. 15 
And therefore firſt, as I have ſhewn 
(p.7, 8, 9, 10, 11.) that a ſelf- exiſtent 
Being exiſts by his nature, neceſſarily, 


and independently, and immutably, and 


therefore is all, that his nature is capa- 


ble of being, without any poſſibility of 


limitation or addition, of being more 
or leſs, better or worſe than he is, and 


therefore muſt be all that it is poſſible 


for it to be. 4 040 

So we have likewiſe ſhewn (p. 8.) 
that nothing could have come into Be- 
ing, without allowing ſomething 1 

As it will hence follow on the one 
hand, that nothing does exiſt but what 
is ſelf-exiſtent, or had its Being origi- 


nally from ſomething ſelf- exiſtent, and 


by conſequence whatever perfection 
any Being has, a ſelf-exiſtent Being 
muſt have, becauſe their whole Being 
is deriv'd from him: i 
So it will likewiſe follow on the 


other hand, that what a ſelf-exiſtenc 


Being has not, cannot come into Be- 
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Being thus perfect, eternal, 


ſolute Perfection of God in general: 
But becauſe we cannot, by reaſon of 
the weakneſs of our finite capacities, 
conceive this Perfection, but under di- 
ſtint, and inadequate Ideas, which 
we call particular Attributes, and | 
Perfections; here it would be proper 
to inquire particularly, what thoſe 
Attributes, and Perfections are, under 
which the divine Nature is conceived, 
and how far they ought to be aſcribed 
to him: B TE 


But 


* 
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But, as this would give too great an 
interruption to the thread of my rea- 
ſoning, and render it more dark and 
intricate, I ſhall beg leave to poſtpone 
it a while, - till I have diſpatched the 


two remaining Propoſitions concerning 


the Creation, and Government of the _ 
World; it being at preſent ſufficient for 

my purpoſe, that I have demonſtrated 
that abſolute Perfection in general, in 


Which all particulars are comprehended. 


truly God: 


But before I proceed, it will be pro- 


: * 


per to draw ſome few inferences from 


what I have laid, 


M CET” 
Firſt then, ſince there is, as has been 
proved, a ſelf- exiſtent Being, or a Be- 
ing, whoſe Nature it is to exiſt; (p. 8.) 
as it will hence follow on the one hand, 
that whatever he is, he is by his Nature, 


and it is his very Eſſence foto be; and by 


. we conceive to be 
in God, is his very Eſſence, really, and 


„ 
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So on the other hand, ſince we have 
ſhewn his Nature to be independent, eter- 
nal, neceſſary, everlaſting, immutable 
and omnipreſent, (p. 16.) it will likewife | 
follow, that whatever he is, he is every 
where, independently, eternally, ne- 
ceſſarily, everlaſtingly, and 1 


. 


„„ WEE A. 

Secondly, ſince whatſoever 1 is ſelf-ex- 
iſtent is ablolurely perfect; (p. 14, 1 5.) 
then, ſince every thing we conceive 10 
in God, is his very Eſſence, and there- 
fore ſel existent, it will follow, that 
eve Perfection, * we conceive to be in 
God, mult be abſolutely perfect, be- 
a ſelf-exiſrent: 
And by conſequence, when we ſpeak 
of God, as having many different Per- 
feclions belonging to his Nature, we 
mult not be ſuppoſed ro mean, 

Either that thele Perfections are com- 
mon accidents, really diſtinẽt from the 


vine Eſſence ; becauſe there's noching 


in 


f TUR RELIGION. 19 
in God, but what is his Eſſence, really 
and truly God: Fg: 

Or that they are really diſtinct from 
each other. For then there muſt be as 
many Gods, as there are different Per- 
fections, every Perfection having the 
8 Effence of God, and by conſequence 
muſt be ſelf-exiftent, and abſolutely 
perfect. 1 
Andi if theſe Perfections be neither 
diſtinct from the Divine Nature, nor 
one another, it will follow, 


W LNAE BRH N CA 

= Thirdly, That the Nature of God 
is ſimple, and indiviſible: So that tho 
che Divine Nature be conceiv d ſome- 
times under one notion, ſometimes un- 
der another; yet it is but one entire 
Perfection, one ſimple and indiviſible 
principle of Action, conſider d under 
different operations, and exercis d up- 
on different objects, ſo as to form in 
us thoſe different notions of him; whilſc 
there is no real difference, or diſtincti- 

* 6 
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on in him, but in our apprehenſions 
only. * . 


²Ʒff IV. 
Fourthly, ſince whatſoever is ſelf- 

exiſtent is abſolutely perfect, and what- 
ſoever is in God, is God; (p. 18.) 
from hence it will follow, that there 
can be but one God. 251730 
For if there were more than one, 
they muſt be different, the one from 
the other, and that accidentally, or 
eſſentially: But they cannot differ acci- 
dentally, becauſe a ſelf· exiſtent Being can 
have no accidents; (p. 18.) and if they 
differ eſſentially, one muſt have ſome 
degree of Being, which the other has 
not; whereas they are both ſuppos d to 
have all degrees of Being, as they are 
ſuppos d to be abſolutely perfect: And 
by conſequence there can be no more 
ſelf· exiſtent, abſolutely perfect Beings 
RE: od: Riek 
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Nou that this one ſelf-exiſtent, abſo- 


lutely perfect Being was the Creator 


of the World, is the next Propoſition 


to be prov'd. 

This, I think, will not need any 
great matter of argument, if what [I 
have ſaid be true. . 


I have already prov d, that nothing 


could have come into Being without 
ſomething ſelf- exiſtent; and therefore 
either the World was ſelf- exiſtent, or 
it had its Being from ſome other, that 
is ſelf-exiſtent. FE 


All therefore that we have to in- 
uire after is, wherher the World be 


If. exiſtent, or not. 


And for the reſolution of this queſ- 


tion, I will take it for granted, that 
all that is in the World is, either Matter 


or not Matter: What is not Matter, we 


call Spirit. 


If then it can be prov d, that there 


is nothing, either material, or ſpiritual 


C 3 in 
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in that Syſtem of Beings, which we 
call the World, that is ſelf-exiſtent; it 
will compleatly prove the queſtion in 
diſpute, orgy „that the World can- 
not be ſelf-exiſtent, and by conſe- 
GE wa mae. ES 

Now this I will demonſtrate by ſuch 
arguments only, as are already prov'd. 

Firſt, I will begin with the material 
part of the World, and it will not be 
difficult to prove, that this gannot be 
ſelf· exiſtent. EET 

For ſince we have already ſhewn, 
(p. 10, 11.) that whatever is ſelf-exiſtent 
is neceſſary, and immutable, and can- 
not be in any reſpect otherwiſe than 

Since we have likewiſe ſhewn, (p. 1 9.) 
that whatever is ſelf-exiſtent is ſimple, 
and indiviſible without any poſlible 
parts, or properties really diſtin&t from 
irs Eſſence, or from each other: 

And ſince we have further ſhewn, 


(p. 12.) that whatever is {; elf exiſtent, is 
omnipreſent, and therefore incapable of 


3 75 r RIS ONES. ant, 
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arguments abundantly ſufficient to de- 
monſtrate, that Matter cannot be ſelf- 
exiſtent, becauſe theſe are all Perfecti- 
ons incompatible to Matter. 
Por tis evident to Senſe, that there is 
nothing material, but what is in its own 


nature mutable, and capable of being 


otherwiſe, than it is in many reſpects: 
It is evident to Senſe, that there is 
nothing material, that can be conceiv'd 
without parts, and properties in their 

own nature diviſible and diſtinct: 

And tis equally evident, that if all 
Matter be compos'd of diſtinct and di- 
viſible parts, all Matter muſt be limit- 
ed, and circumſcrib d; the ſeveral parts 
are mutual bounds and limitations to 
each other; and as one part cannot be 
where another is, all Matter cannot be 
omnipreſent, which it muſt neceſſarily 

be, Nele or 7 
bs C4: And 
* There are ſeveral other and better arguments againſt 
the le of Matter, which prove it more direttly, 
monſtrate. a vacuum, or ſome ſpace without mat- 


as th 7 
Le; ſu h as are talen from the Grauitation of Bodies actor as - 
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limitation, or circumſcription; theſe are 
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we have further ſhewn, . ö 15 ) that 
Whatever is ſelf- exiſtent is abſolutely 
perfect; as no one can pretend to know 
any Matter that is, and tis ſelf- evident, 
that all Matter is not abſolutely perfect; 
it is equally evident, that Matter can- 
not be ſelf- exiſtent, and therefore was 
made by ſome other Being, that is 
ſelf-cxiſtent. 535 


NOA V. 
And if ſo, from hence we muſt infer, 
that whatſoever is ſelf-exiſtent is im- 

material. e | 

And this brings me to inquire in the 
next place, . 
Secondly, Whether there be any thing 
ent in that Syſtem of Beings, 
ing to their ſolid content of Matter ; the motion of Co- 


mets, and the vibration 5 pendulums. But I was wil- 


ling to vs, ap from what I had before proved, that I might 


preſerve the ſeveral | ms of my argument in due connexiun 
zo each other, and therefure thought it more proper to refer 


ibe reader to thoſe other conſiderations; if there ſhould be 
any one, who is not ſatisfied about it, and thinks it neceſſary 
zo inquire further, Dr. Clark's Notes ow Rohault's Phy- 


frcks way be conſulted on this head, ch. 8. p. 25. 
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exiſtence can belong to all or any of 
cher PIG 05 CURE. OPTITIG 
Now of this ſort of Beings Mankind 
have generally conceiv'd the rational 
Souls of Men to be : Whether they be 
ſo, or not, does not belong to this ar- 
gument, and whether there be any other, 
we do not know by bare Reaſon. 
The Scriptures indeed give us an 
account of a higher order of ſpiritual 
Beings; but the Scriptures muſt not be 
of any authority in this place, where 
we are diſputing that, upon which their | 
authority depends. e 
Beſides we need not concern our- 
ſelves about thoſe immaterial Beings, 
we are there inform'd of; becauſe at 
the fame time, that we are there told 
of their Being, they are manifeſtly re- 
preſented, as dependent Creatures. 6 
5 3 9M * 


And by. conſequence, we cannot 
doubt, whether thoſe ſpiritual Beings, 
the Seripture ſpeaks of, be ſelf-exiſtent, 
for hole Cramion we have the ſame au» 
thority, as we have for their Exiſtence, 
All the ſpiritual Beings therefore that 

ve know, whoſe Self-exiſtence can poſſi- 
bly be pretended, are the human Souls: 
Whether they be ſelf· exiſtent, or not, 
believe never was, and probably never 
will be a diſpute: But as I ought to 
mention it for method lake, ſo tis clear 

to demonſtration that they are not 

fo, from what we have already ſaid. 
Por if every one has, as is univer- 
ſally ſuppos d, and in the very queſti- 
on is implied, a diſtin& Soul; and if 
every one's Soul be ſelf- exiſtent; then 
ſince it does already appear, that what 
ſoever is ſelf.exiſtent is abſolutely per- 

&&, i will ſollo , 

. Firſt, That there are as many ſelf- 
exiſtent Beings, as there are human 
Souls ; whereas we have already ſhewn, 

(p. 20.) there can be but one. 
, Secondly, 
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[ N That every one's Soul is 
abſolutely perfect, which is contrary 


to every one's experience, and therefore 
there can be no prerence of Leaf ene 


here. 


And if 0 chen ſince ackher his mas 


N nor the immaterial Part of what 


we call the World, and which is all that 
can be meant by it, is ſelf· exiſtent; it 
will follow, chat the World was W 
by ſome arker cauſe, which is ſelf-ex- 
iſtent, 1995 was to be demonſtrared. 


PROP . 


i 


We come now to the 1 Propoſ 


tion, namely, 

Fourthly, That qhis lber ales 
ſolutely perfect Creator is the Govern- 
or of the World, 

And for the clear proof of this we 
may obſerve, what we have alread 71 
ſhewn, (p. 12.) that whatever is {cl 
exiſtent is — and we ſhall 
hercaker ſhew, that whatever is abſo- 


1 . lutely 
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23 The DEMONSTRATION 
lutely perfect, muſt be abſolutely pow- 
elan 2 good; and if Wy, 
Then ſince it does already appear, 
. 170 that whatever is in God, is 
God, and by conſequence, whatever he 
is, he is every where; it will from hence 
follow, _ „„ no 
That, as God is preſent with all things, 
ſo he muſt be preſent in the Perfection 
of Power, Wiſdom and Goodneſs, and 
by conſequence muſt govern all things: 
For by Power I mean an ability to 
act; and by Goodneſs, an inclination, or 
diſpoſition to do good; and by Wiſ- 
dom, a faculty FX underſtanding, that 
has relation to means, and ends. 
And as it is evidently the Perfection 
of every faculty to be exercis d upon 
its proper objects; and by conſequence 
the Perfection of every powerful, wiſe 
and good Being to be exercis d in do- 
ing all that good, that Wiſdom directs 
_—— ' Re 
And as it is likewiſe ſelf-evident, that 
that is the moſt perfect Wiſdom, that 
EE propoſes 


5 


the beſt | e i 
So fince God is neceſſarily in every 


place in the perfection of Poier, Wiſ- 
dom and Goodneſs, he muſt neceſſari- 


ly be oy where doing ſuch acts of 
0 


Goodneſs for ſuch ends, and by ſuch 
means, and in ſuch manner, as his ab- 
ſolute Wiſd om judges beſt. 


And in this the Whole notion of go- 


vernment is abſol v d, in whatſoe ver ſenſe 


the conleryation, as the ordering and 
diſpoſal of all things. 
And if fo, from all theſe premiſes put 
together, it does abundantly appear, 
That there is a ſelf- exiſtent, abſo- 
lutely perfect Being, that made ad go- 
verns the World, which was the —_ 
to be demonſtrated. 
Thus have I laid the firſt great prin- 
ciple, upon which the whole ſtructure 


0 # Religion ſands, 


But 
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prope the beſt ends, and proſecutes 


by the beſt RI, and in 


we underſtand it, in reſpect as well of 
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ideas, this will nor be a ſufficient founda · 
tion for true Religion, unleſs we can be 
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under which the Divine Nature is to be 


3 
1 
n 


But, cho we are ſure of out point 
thus far, tliat there is a ſelf-exiftent Be- 
ing, abſolutely perfect, the Maker and 
Governor ofthe World; yet ſince we have 
no notion of the perfection of this Be- 
ing, but under particular, and diſtinct 


aſſur d thoſe ideas are right and true. 
I will therefore proceed in the next 
Tere, (( 
Firſt, what thoſe particular ideas are, 


conceiv'd, as he is an abſolutely per- 
fect Being. And ig tits 
Secondly, Whereas I have ſhewn, that 


che World was made, and muſt be go- 


vern d by this abſolutely perfect Be- 
ing; I will in the next place inquire 
what notions we are to form of the Cre- 
ation, and Government of the World, 


conlidering it, as made, and govern d 
by a Being, to whom theſe ideas belong. 


o 


| OfthePerfethionsor Auributes of God. 
As to the ideas, under which the Di- 
Vine Nature is to be conceiv'd, as God 
is an abſolutely perfect Being, we are 
to recollect, that by abſolute Perfection, 
I have already ſhewn, is ro be meant 
all degrees of Being. 
And therefore the moſt natural way 
to diſcover and explain the particular 
ideas of the Divine Nature is, to enquire 
what degrees of Being we can conceive 
poſſible, and to attribute them to God 
in the higheſt degree, ſeparating all de- 
fect, and imperfection from them: 
And ſince we have already obſer v d, 
that there are four ſeveral degrees of 
Being, that we know; as ſome Beings 
are mere ſubſtanee; ſome ſubſtances 


with life; ſome with life and ſenſe ; 


ſome with life, ſenſe and reaſon; if 
God has all poſſible degrees of Being, 
we muſt not only conceive him under 
the notion of a ſubſtance indued with 
life, ſenſe, and reaſon, but alſo with 
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the higheſt degrees of theſe poſſible, 


without any defect, or imperfection. 
lf chen we inquire what degrees of 
Perfection we can conceive poſſible of 


— and ein, and | 


aſcribe them to God in the higheſt de- 
gree, that we can conceive it any Per- 
ection or Excellency to have them; we 
have then the i notion of God, 
that we are capable of attaining to. . - 
Or, Secondly, ſince we have qd 


prov d, that whatever God is, he is eſ- 


ſentially, and is every where, ſpiritual- 
ly, independently, neceſſarily, eternal - 
IV, immutably, and infinitely, (p. 18.) 
If God be a ee indued with life, 
ſenſe, and reaſon, it muſt be ſuch a life, 
ſenſe, and reaſon, as is omnipreſent, 
Ipiritual, independent, neceſſary, eter- 
nal, immutable, and infinite 
And therefore, if we rightly appre- 
hend the ſeveral terms of fAbſtane * 
life, ſenſe, and reaſon, and annex thoſe 
ideas of Omnipreſence, Spirituality, In- 


dependency, Neceſſity, Eternity, Iminu- 


tability 


ES ay . 


E and — acer e way oth 2 
re Likewiſe the higheſt p — as 


aſſurance of the truth of hoſe perfecti- > 


ons, that we are capable of atraining to 

So chat either o 
us to the ſame end, vi. the knowledge 
of the nature of God: But bet auſe the 


former is the leſs metaphyſical, and to 


meaner underſtandings the more intelli- 
gible, I chooſe to proceed in that me- 


thod, vt. by ee what are the 


higheſt perfections that we can conceive 
poſſible of ſubſtance, life, ſenſe, and 
reaſon, and thence to / i, our notions 
of the Divine Nature. 


The £ erfeHions of G0 conſe der d as a 
Subſtance. 


Wie ail begin with the perfections 


of ſubſtance ſimply, without regard to 
life, ſenſe, or reaſon. 

By a ſubſtance L ee 
cio toa mode O W 
ee e at 
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34 The DEMONSTRATION 
That which expreſſes the manner 
how any thing is, as black, white, + Tong, 
ſhort, good, bad, and che he; we 
a mode, or accident. 

And ſince every ching is either a be- 
ing, or a mode of being, what is not a 
mode of being, we call a ſubſtance. 

Now as to the perfections of ſub- 
ſtance, or being ſimply, all Mankind 
conceive it a higher and more excel- 
lene degree of 3 to be without 
1 be made: To be 

ent, chan ependent: To be 
2 e and bxt, certain and neceſſary, 
than evanid and tranſitory, precari- 
-ous and contingent : To be unchange- 
able, than changeable: To be infinite, 
"than finice: To be immaterial, than 
corporeal: To be in all places, rather 
than confin d to ane, or few: To laſt 
for ever, than for a time. 
TTheſe are all evident, and allow d 
perfections of ſubſtance, ſimply conſi- 
der'd; ſuch as are as obvious to every 


underianding 0 is berter, 


wo 


/ Tau Rericion. 375 
than not being, or ſomething is better, 
than nothing; DES 
And therefore, when we conceive God 
to bean abſolutely perfect ſubſtance, we 
muſt in this way of reaſoning conceive 
him to be an eternal, independent, neceſ- 
ſary, immutable, ſpiritual, omnipreſent, 
everlaſting Being, as we have before 
prov d in another manner, (9. 10.) 
We come now in the next place to 
conſider the perfections of a 3 | 
mdud with Lil 5 or 


The Perfections of God conſider d as a 
| ling Subſtance, 
By life is meant a principle of acti- 
vity, or ſelf-motion, or an ability to 
act; and therefore according to the de- 
ree of this activity, ſuch is the per- 
Eation of — . 9725 
Now all Mankind conceive, that it 
is a higher and more excellent degree 
of activity, to be able to do all things, 
that are poſſible to be done, than only 
to do ſome things: To do what we 
1 2 „ - are 
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gradual improvement: To have * 


more or * Towechulchan be is is. Tat 


are able to do in an inſtant, than by 
degrees; by bare thought, or will, chan 


1 by dependence upon means: To do it 


without labour and difficulty, 5 
oppoſition and reſiſtance, than other- 


wile: To have this active — 5 
all at once, than by a ſucceſſive and 


_— 


laſt for ever, than for a time : 
' Theſe are all evident wry We 4 
gerfeions of activity, or life, which 
we commonly call power: 
And therefore whilſt we conceive” 


\ God, as abſolutely perfect in life, we 


neceſſarily aſcribe to him the utmoſt 
degrees poſſible of power, and muſt 
by conſequence conceive, 
Thar he is able to do all hikes, hit . 
that in an inſtant, by his bare Will, 
without labour or difficulty, rn 


oppoſition and reſiſtance, without im- 


proyement, or decay of his Power, and 
that he never was, nor ever can be 


8 But 
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But yet it, ishere to be obſery d, that 
1 Whatever God does, he does by 
his Will, when we ſay, that he can do 

things, it muſt be underſtood, that 
he can do all things, thathe can will to 
be done: And therefore the true ex- 


all. 


tent and notion of his Power will be 
beſt conceiv d, when we have explain d 
the Perfections of the Divine Will, 


Which ſhall. be done herraktey! in its 


proper place. 


The next thing to 1 conſider'd 59 


the perfections of Senſe. 


The Perſectins of God conſi Jer'd as 5 
Subfance or Being, indued with the 


higheſt Perfettion of Senſe. _ 


By Senſe is ſometimes meant a fa- 
4 of perceiving Objects by the me- 
* a+ by : And the eres 
on of this faculty conſiſts in its acute- 
neſs, and ſagacity: But this has relation 
only to material Beings; and ſince tis . 


diationo our Se 


greater Perfection to be ſp piritual, than 


* 
13 7 . Fs 


metal as we have ewe 23, 24.) a 
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38 The DEMONSTRATION 
in that materiality is inconſiſtent with 


Self- exiſtence; and ſince it muſt there- 
fore be, as it evidently and allowedly 


s a greater Perfection to diſcern things 
ſpiritually, chan by the mediation of, 


and dependence upon Matter: So ſince 
God is already provd to be a Spirit, 


the Perfection of this Faculty in him 


muſt conſiſt in a moſt exquiſite Per- 
ception of things without the mediati- 
on of material Organs, or Senſes. 

And this is nothing but Underſtand- 
ing, which is a faculty of Reaſon: For 


tis the Soul only that apprehends, and 


_ perceives Objects, and this Perception 


is call d Senſe, in relation wy to ma- 
terial things, which our Souls can no 


| otherwiſe perceive, than by the help of 
our bodily Organs; which we therefore 
call the Senſes, as they are the neceſ- 


ſary inſtruments of Senſation, or Per- 


This notion of Senſe, as it ſignifies 
Underſtanding, does not belong to this 
place, but muſt be confider'd under the 
pertections of Reaſon, * . That 


% 


That which I mean here by ſenſe, is 


a ſenſation or perception of Pleaſure, or 


And as a life of Pleaſure is evident- 
ly, and indiſputably more valuable and 
excellent, than that of Pain, which al- 
ways ariſes from ſome imperfection, 


and defect; 


And as it is evidently more eligible 
to be actually ſenſible of Pleaſure, than 


only to be capable of it; 


And as it 1s undoubtedly better to 


have always been in Pleaſure, and al- 
ways to continue ſo, and to have all 
degrees of it, than otherwiſe: 
So in aſcribing to God the Perfecti- 
ons of Senſe, we muſt conceive him to 
be indued with the moſt exquiſite and 


actual perception of all poſſible degrees | 


of Pleaſure, without any poſſibility of 
Pain, or of having more or leſs Plea» 


ſure, than he actually has, or ever had, 


or always will have ee 
And thjs we call the Happineſs of 
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The Perfetiions of God conſider d as a 


der the different na 


NSTRATION 


The laſt ching to be inquired into is 
the Perfections of Real e Obs 
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Subſtance indued with the hig 
By Reaſon we uſually mean a prin- 
ciple of thought, which according as it 
exerts its ſelf differently, is conceiv d un- 
nes of Underſtand». 
ing, and Will. dts Nite 


e de- 


e + - . 


| | ö „ 1110 
By the Underſtanding is meant, that 


operation of the Mind, by which we not 
only ſimply apprehend Objects, and the 
narturcs of them, as they | lie ſeverally, 
and jointly before us, but alſo can com- 

pare, and judge of their ſeveral relati- 


ons, and from thence draw inferences, 


and raiſe obſervations, and propound 
deſigns, and provide for = conſe» © 
mc theme: dd og bom, | 

All chis is comprehended under the 
general notion of Underſtand ing: 
But that part of it more particular 
ly, Which relates to the apprehendi 


and judging of the natures” and rela- 

And that by which we propound 
deſigns, and find out proper means for 
the attainment of them, we diſtinguiſh 
by ſpeculative. Wiſdom, in oppoſition 
to practical Wiſdom, which belongs to 
the Will, as ſhall be ſhewnby and by. 


So that if we are to conceive of God, 
as abſolutely perfect in Reaſon, we 


muſt conceive him to have all poſſible 


degrees of Knowledge and Wiſdom, 


without any degree of Imperfection. 


And therefore, whereas tis evident». 


ly an imperfection of Knowledge to 
know, but in part, or to attain to our 
ſtudy and time, by inference and ob- 


ſervation: To be liable to error, con- 


fuſion, or forgetfulneſ 8: 


And as it is an apparent, and al- 


low d defect of Wiſdom, to propoſe 


no End, or to aim at a fooliſn, or un- 


reaſonable End, or to proſecute a right 


End by improper means, in an im- 
proper manner, or ſeaſon: 805 
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42 The DrxMonsTRATION | 
Fo if we would rightly conceive of 
God, we muſt ſeparate all theſe Im- 
perfections from him; and muſt con- 
clude, that he not only underſtands all 
things, that are poſſible to be known, 
and therefore all things that are, or are 
poſſible to be; but that he knows them 
all at once, without any poſlibility of 
improvement or miſtake, alteration 
or decay: And that he cannot act with- 
out an End, or be miſtaken in it, or 
in the means, manner, or ſeaſon of 
perſuing it: And as he knew, as much 
as he does, and was as wiſe as he is 
from all Eternity 22 ſo he is as wiſe 
as he can be, and knows as much as 
he can know to all Eternity to come. 


"The Perfeflions of the Mill. 
The other faculty of Reaſon, which 
we call the Will, is, that by which we 
determine our operations in the way of 
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Choice. 
This is Iikewiſe repreſented by vari- 
eus names, which we call Paſſions, ac- 


cording to the different manner of its 


actings, and the different conſideration | 


of the objects, that it acts upon, or 
has relation to. e | 


Theſe we will conſider by and by ; 


but firſt, it will be neceſſary to under- 

ſtand rightly the nature of the rational 
Will in general, and what are the Per- 
teins of it TEE FE 
By the Will chen, I mean that fa» 
culty, by which we chooſe and deter- 
mime our. operations?” [EEE 
But then, as it is in the very nature 
of it ſuppos d to be a faculty of Rea- 
ſon, ſo it is by conſequence neceſſarily 
to be ſuppos d, that it muſt naturally 
chooſe and determine upon Reaſon; 
unleſs we could be ſo abſurd, as to 
ſay, that tis the nature of a rational 
faculty to act without Reaſon. 


And tho tis certain, that Mankind 


do not always follow the beſt, and tru · 
eſt Reaſon, but very often act directly 
contrary to it, yet the Will is never 
determin d without ſome Reaſon or 

AK ES other, 
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ther, how impertinent. or inſufficient | 
And as it is evident, that the reaſons, 
or motives that incline the Will to chooſe 
may be various, we muſt therefore 
_ conceive it to be ſuch a faculty, by 
Phich we can chooſe variouſly, accord- 
ing to the various reaſons, or motives, 
% 065.” 5; 1 
ay, according to the various rea- 
ſons, or motives: Fot unleſs we ſuppoſe 
ſome rational motive to influence the 
choice, we have nothing to diſtinguiſh | 
the operations of rational Creatures, 


= 1 2 


Por they can determine their opera- 
= tions. yarioully, as well as we; but yet, 
=_ chey do not ſeem to act upon com- 
 paratine conſideration, and a5 we do 
= not perceive they know their own ope- 
rations, or propoſe any Ends to them- 
= — fclves in them; fo they cannot proper- 
oe 
1 conceive, that they 


ate moved only by ſenſitive impreſſi 
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clirrd to. And could we ſuppoſe 2 
Brute placed between two objects equal- 


ly ſtriking his Senſe, and therefore equal- 


ly inviting the appetite, ' it has been 


made a doubt, whether he could de- 
termine himſelf" to either, but whe- 
ther like a Needle between two Load- 
ſtones, he would not 1 W to 


boch. 
bee this: as it will, üalen we Fig 


poſe him to be 1800 80 to action by 
0 


me rational conſideration, he cannot 


be ſaid to chooſe: 
And as that which cannot chodle 1 its 


own operations, muſt by conſequence 


be ſuppoſed under a natural neceſſity 


ofacting only in ſuchand ſuch a man- 
ner, and meaſure, according to the ef- 
ficiency of thoſe nib cauſes, upon a 


which 1 its operations depend: 

1 oppoſition to this neceſſity, that 
which has a faculty of chooling' is ſaid 

—— 1 2 — And 
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ö and that which ftrikes'their pre- 


ſent Senſe with ſtrongeſt impulſe, k their 
appetites are, as it were, neceſſarily in- 
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46 The DrmonsTraTIon 
And tho this term may be very pro- 
perly 2 to perſons, who chooſe; 
or to the actions, which are the Eſſects 
of ſuch a choice, ſo that they may 
both be ſaid to be free; yet it is very 
improperly {aid of the Will itſelf, that 
it is free: Becauſe Freedom, and Will, 
are but different words for the ſame 
thing; and when we ſay a Man is free, 
we mean, that he has a Will, and can 
chooſe, and determine his own opera- 
tions, and is not under any neceſſity 
of acting ſo, or ſo, but can act this 
way, or that way, according as he has 
reaſon for it. 21 Res 
This I take to be the true notion of 
this faculty, which we call the Will, 
as likewiſe of the liberty of it. 
And if this be true, that the nature 
of the Will, and of that Freedom we aſ- 
cribe to Mankind in reſpect of it, con- 
ſiſts in chooſing upon reaſon; from hence 
it will follow, that the more reaſon we 
have for the choice of any thing, as 
our choice is the more rational and 
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perfect, ſo is it likewiſe the more free: 
And by conſequence, when our Wills 
chooſe nothing but what is reaſonable 
to be choſen, and thoſe things moſt, 
that are moſt reaſonable, and when 
our actions are exactly conformable to 
our Wills, then we are in a true ſtate of 

rational and perfect Freedom, 

This is the higheſt Perfection of Free- 
dom, conſiderꝰ'd in its ſelf; and tho this 
be an excellent and eligible ſtate of Being, 
yet it would be ſtill more eligible, and 
excellent, to be ſure of its continuance, 
without any poſſible hazard of an End, 
or Alteration: | 7 
And therefore if we would conceive 
of God, as we ought to do, in aſerib- 
ing to him the perfections of Reaſon, - 
we muſt conceive him to be indued 
with an abſolute Freedom, or Power 
of ſelf-derermination upon principles 
of Reaſon ; thar he isnot bound down 
to this, or that object, or manner, or 
meaſure of acting, by any thing, but 
Reaſon ; bur can act variouſly, accord- 

„„ 7 — 


Par Foley ae, | 
ners ia degrees, according 
er or contrary Reaſon: 
And this we. call the Freedom. of 
God. 
But chen Secondly, as be has a — 
er of determining his operations dif- 
ferently, according as his Reaſon direct, 
ſo we muſt conceive he has "this": in aer 
higheſt degree poſſible; and therefore 
he muſt be incapable — determining 
his operations otherwiſe, that is, either 
without, or contrary to nen or 
otherwiſe than according to the mea- 
fare and degree of Reaſon he tay 
his operations: And by conlequence he 
cannot but incline to thoſe 5 
that he has moſt reaſon wy, and thar 


without 
=o or c any cher defect 0 or imper» 


| ; 


perfection of rational 


—— — this perfection of Free · 


om, en we ſee conſiſts in an im- 
mutable conformity of the · Will to the 
dictates of Reaſon, we call Holineſs. 

But yet here it is to be obſerv d, (for 
the: — underſtanding of the F 
terms, by which we commonly ſpeak 
of che Divine Nature) that, as Reaſon 
has different names accordin to its 
different = Ind by _ equence, 
in general call d Under- 
d 85 is, at other times, call d Wiſ- 


on co ends and means; ſo it is here; 


directing any thing, as a means to an 


and the Will is determin d to 


perlue that end, by thoſe means; then 
the. conformity. of the Will, to the 
dictates of Reaſon, in this caſe, * 


des che Wiſdom of the Wil. 
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conſider d, as having relati- 


And rherefore; re this perfect | 
conformity of the Will, to the dictates 
Reaſon, be in general call'd Holi- 
neſs; yet when Reaſon is conſider d, as 


* * : 


Fo The DeMonNSTRATION 
And as that Wiſdom, which we be- 
fore have taken notice of, as an a& of 
the Underſtanding, which conſiders on- 
ly the natures, and relations of things, 
_ withoutany determination toward them, 
is therefore call d ſpeculative Wiſdom ; 
ſo this Wiſdom; which is here ſaid to 
be an act of the Will, may pe call d 
77 2 52 17 
And as this determination of the Will 
in God is invariablgg ſo this is ſome- 
times call d, when ken of the Di- 
vine Nature, the immutability of God; 
that is, the moral immutability in con- 
tradiſtinction to the natural immutabi- 
lity of the Divine Nature, which we 
have before taken notice of, (p. 11.) 
But nevertheleſs, when we conſider 
the Will only and fimply, as acting in 
conformity to the dictates of Reaſon, 
without reſpect to any thing elſe, it is 
then properly call'd Holineſs, howe- 
ver we may in different reſpects repre- 
ſent it under different names. 
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And as the Will of God is always 


invariably derermin'd by Reaſon, and 


the Reaſon of God is always right, and 
cannot poſſibly be miſtaken; ſo this in- 


variable determination of the Divine 


Will, according to the dictates of his 


infallible Reaſon, is what we mean by 
the Holineſs of God. | 5 


Corollaries from the Holineſs of God. 
From this notion of the Holineſs of 
Goc, ſeveral things will follow: For, 

If che Will and Operations of God 
are immutably conformable to his Rea- 
ſon, it is natural to infer, that he can- 
not will, or act any thing contrary to 
his Knowledge and Wiſdom, which are 
included in the notion of Reaſoͤn. 
Firſt, He cannot will or act any thing 
eontrary to his Knowledge. 


By-Knowledge is meant the percep- 


tion of things, as they are, whether in 
| reſpect their on nature ; conſider d 


ſimply in themſelves, or in the relati- 


on they ſtand in to others; and by con- 
wed Ez (ſequence, 
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ſequence, Knowledge ſuppoſes the tea- 
licy, or in ſome ſenſe the exiſtence of 
the thing known, ſo far as it is known. 
And therefore, as it is plain, that 
nothing, or that which has no being, 
cannot be perceiv d, and therefore not 
known to bez ſo it is as plain, that 
thoſe things, that have a being, cannot 
be perceiv d, and therefore not known 
to be, what they really are not; be- 
cauſe this is to perceive, and know 
what is not, or nothing. 
And therefore, as God knows all 
things, he muſt know them only, as 
they really are; and he cannot know 
them to be otherwiſe, that is, he can- 
not know things paſt, but as really 
paſt, nor otherwiſe, than as they were 
1 when preſent; nor things future, but 
24s future, nor otherwiſe, than they will 
be, when they come to paſs; nor 
things poſſible, but as poſſible, nor 
otherwiſe, than they ſhall be, when 
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brought into actual being. 
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And if ſo, then if his Will, and O- 


perations be always conformable to 


his Knowledge, they muſt * always 
conformable ro the reality | of things, as 


they are; ſo as not to be capable of 


willing any thing in its nature to be, 


what he at the ſame time knows it nor 


to be, either ſimply, or relatively con- 
ſider d 5 or of | doing any. thing contra - 


ry, to what he knows the natures and 
relations, and by conſequence, the rea- 


ſons of things require. 
; And it ſo, ſince the reality of | things, 


as they are in their natures, and rela- 
tions, is the very notion of Truth; it 
will follow, that he cannot will, or 
act any thing contrary to Truth; ſo 
that if God be Holy, he muſt be im- 


mutably True. 


Secohdly, as God cannot will, o 
act any thing contrary to his Kno] n- 
ledge; ſo neither can he to his Wiſdom, 
Wiſdom, in the very nature of it, 
ſuppoſes an End, and an End as na- 


turally implies ſome Good: For by an 


End 
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End is meant that Reaſon or Motive, 
that inclines an Agent to act; and that 


which right Reaſon approves, as con- 


venient for an Agent to aim at, and 
act for, is the very notion of Good: 
And therefore, if God cannot will, or 
act any thing, but what is agreeable 


to his Wiſdom, he muſt always will, 


and act with an intention of ſome 
Good ; and as it is ſelf-evident, that an 


abſolutely perfect ay can want no 


Good to himſelf, it mult therefore fol- 
low, that ic muſt be ſome Good to his 
Creatures. | ; ED 

So that from the Holineſs of God, 
we are aſſur d of his Goodneſs, that he 


never wills, or acts any thing, but for 


the Good of his Creatures. 
But then, as Wiſdom ſuppoſes an 
End, ſo does it a wiſe and rational 


End; that is, ſuch an End, as is ſuit- 


able to the nature of things, and ſuch, 
as is capable of being attain ll: 

And therefore, tho God be immu- 
tably diſpos d to do Good to his Crea- 


cures, 


* 
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tures, and cannot will, or act any thing 
but for that End; yet as 1 
is a wiſe Goodneſs, he cannot be ſup- 
pos d to will, or do Good to his Crea- 
tures, but in ſuch manner, and de- 
gree, as they are capable, and ſhall beſt 
anſwer the End of doing God. 
So that when we ſpeak of the Good- 
neſs of God, we muſt mean an immu- 
table diſpoſition of the Divine Mind, 
to do Good to his Creatures, accord- 

ing to their ſeveral natures, and capa- 
ahn; bf ain 33 
Now according as the circumſtan- 
ces, and capacities of Mankind are 
different; ſo this attribute is diſtin- 
guiſh d by different names , 
When it has relation to Puniſhe 
ment, we call it Juſtice; to Pardon, 
Mercy; to Moderation in Puniſhment, 
Equity; to Slownels, Patience and the 
like: Bur yer, as all theſe are but ſo 
many ſeveral ways of doing Good, and 
ſo many different operations intended 


for that End; ſo they are all com- 
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And as Sue we el As N a Nne- 
5 reſult of Holineſs, and theſe ſe- 


veral operations the racocad reſult of 


Goodneſs; ſo we muſt as neceſſarily 
conceive the Divine Nature to be diſ- 

d to theſe ſeveral operations of 
Juſtice and Mercy, c. as we con- 


ceive him to be holy, and good 


But then, as Holineſs — ls 


; ates to Reaſon; and Goodneſs 
diſpoſes the Divine Nature to do: good 
to his Creatures, in ſuch manner and 


11 as they are capable; ſo we 
muſt conceive of his Juſtice and Mer- 
cy; namely, that tho God e diſpos d 
to iſh, or pardon, as . is oc- 
— — Land che; Hatures: of things re- 


quire; yet it muſt be only in + bps ; 


ner, and meaſure, and ſeaſon, as his 
em ſees beſt for the good. of- his 
Creatures. „ 
And if ſo, ee e 8 


ſurdiry of thoſe notions, that are com- 


e 11 


* 
2 
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monly draun from 
ignty of God, as an Attribute of the 
Divine Nature, denoting a Power of 
dealing with hah Creatures, as he 
pleaſ es, without V E to e 


3 Wrong. * 


For acconding to cheſs: radon, we. 


vids ſee there is no ſuch Attribute be- 


longing to the Divine Nature. 


ee is not properly 2 Per- 


fection of the Divine Nature in itſelf, 

but only an extrinſick denomination, 
ariſing from the relation he beats ro the 
World, as his Creatures; and it pro- 
2 fi ignifies no more, than a right of 
Dominion, or Government; which, as 
God is holy, can be only a Right of 
 diſpoling, or dealing with his Creatures, 
according to his infallible Reaſon: that 
is, as we have now ſhewn, according 
to his Knowledge of the natures, and ca- 
pacities of his Creatures, and according 
as his Wiſdom judges beſt for their good. 

And thus we are to conceive of rhe 


Perfedtions of the Divine Wil. 


l | | And 
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explain the true extent of God's Power: 


For as we have already obſerv d, (p. 36.) 


that whatever he does, he does by 
his Will, and therefore can do, what- 


ever he can will; ſo we may ſay, on 
the other hand, that what he cannot 
will, he cannot do; and that not for 


any defect of Power, but becauſe tis 
contrary to his Reaſon to will it: 


2 And therefore, Firſt, as God cannot 


will any ching contrary to his Know- 
ledge; ſo he cannot make any thing not 
to be, at the ſame time that he knows it 
is; nor any thing to be, what he knows 
it not to be: He cannot make Good 
Evil, nor Evil Good; Truth to be 


Falſhood, nor Falſhood Truth: In a 


word, he cannot make a thing to be, 
and not to be; to be ſo and ſo related, 
and not to be ſo, and ſo related at the 
ſame time, and in the ſame reſpect; 
which is what we call a Contradiction. 
Secondly, As he cannot will any 
thing contrary to Truth, ſo it is im- 
e poſſible 
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poſſible for God to lye; to do or lay 
27 thing that is falſe, © 
Thirdly, As he cannot will any 


ching contrary to Wisdom, and there- _ 


fore to Goodneſs; ſo tis impoſſible for 
God to Miles any Creature, that it 
ſhould be miſerable; or after it is made, 
to make it miſerable, pros for the 
lake of miſery. "00 4d 
' Theſe ſeem to be certain, ads un- 
deniable concluſions; which not only 
ſhew us the notion of God's Power, 
but alſo the reaſon of the Bou we 
ſet to it. 
And thus much 0 ſuffice upon 


this head, 242. the Perfections of the 


rational Wil, and how far thiey n 
" $0/Gog: © 
But becauſe ts various operations 


of the Will are uſually diſtinguiſh'd | 


under different names, which we call 


Affections, or Paſſions; it will not be 
amils to inquire a little into the nature 


of theſe Paſſions, and how far they 
ought to be aſerib d to God. 
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And here it is to be obſerv d, that, 
= tho theſe operations, which we call 
Paſſions in us, are really the motions 
of che rational Will; yet they chiefly 
ſhew. themſelves in the ſenſitive part. 
23 being uſually attended with an ex- 
ttraordinary commotion of our Spirits: 
And they are call'd Paſſions, either 
== becauſe they. are effects ſometimes ex- 
cited in the Mind, by the operation of 
the Blood and Spirits; or, becauſe 
there is uſually a commotion excited in 
the Blood and Spirits by theſe inward 
operations of the Mind; in both which 
reſpects they agree with the uſual no- 
tion of Paſſion, which is to receive the 
/ ˙ I ITN 
No becauſe theſe Paſſions are verx 
often occaſion d by, or attended _ . 
theſe bodily commotions, Men are 
generally cautious, how they aſcribe 
them to God, as ſeeming to imply 
ſome imperfections; and when they da 
2 : 
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it, tis uſually underſtood to be ſpoken 


alter the manner of Men. is 
. Whereas, if they be, as certainly they 


are, real motions and afſections of the 
rational Soul, there can be no doubt, but 
that there is ſomething in the nature of 
God, conſider d as a perfectly rational 
Being, analogous to theſe afſections in 
us, tho” infinitely remov d from thoſe 
imperfections, with which they are at- 


tended in us: And we may as well re- 


fuſe to aſcribe the faculty of d de : 
to God, becauſe we know by ratioci- 
all rational Affections 
to him, becauſe they are excited in us 


nation; as den 


by Paſſion: We have no room to bogs 
ole at the one more than the other; 


but, provided we ſeparate all Imper- 
fections from them, we may as fately- 


aſcribe them to God, as any other fa- 


culty of the Mind. For indeed they 


are but the ſeveral modifications of the 


Will, or fo many various modes; or 
ways of repreſenting its operations in 
the purſuir of good, and avoiding evil; 


for 
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for according as any object appears to 
= the underſtanding to be good or evil, 
= grateful or —_— z fo the Will is 
8 inclind or averſe to it, embraces, or re- 
Will to good, we call Love, and the 
averſion to evil, Hatred: and accord- 
ing as the good, or evil, is variouſly 
conſider d, either as. preſent, or future; 
ſo theſe diſpoſitions of the Will receive 
various denomi nations. 
If the good, or evil, be conſider d as 
preſent, becauſe the Will cannot em- 
ri what the Underſtanding approves, 
without ſome complacency in it, nor 
ſhew its averſion to a preſent evil, with- 
out ſome diſturbance at it, therefore 
that general inclination of the Will to 
1 good, which is called Love, is then 
1 called Delight and Joy; and that gene- 
nal averſion to evil, which is call'd Ha- 
bt; tred, is then diſtinguiſh'd by Grief, or 
67 ðV por , 
. If the good, or evil, be conſider d, 
2s future, chen the Love is calld Wr 
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ons, or Paſſions, are really nothing, bur 
the various diſpoſitions of the Will to- 
wards good, Or evil, ; differently con- 


ſider d, as to time, and ſo receiving va- 


rious names; and therefore they ought 
to be aſcrib d to God, whilſt we con- 
ceive him to be indued with the per- 
fections of the rational Will. 


there is nothing future to God, but all 


things are eternally preſent to him; 


(P. 42.) ſo thoſe affections, that a- 


riſe from the good, or evil, conſider d 


as future, ſuch as hope, deſire, or feat, 
cannot be aſcrib d to him, any other- 
wiſe, than in condeſcention to our weak- 
neſs; and they muſt be always under- 
ſtood, as ſpoken after the manner of 


But as for ſuch of them, as relate to 
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and joy, grief or anger; there is 
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and Hope gi and the Hatred, Fear, and 


doubtleſs | 
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* 


doubtleſs ſomething in the Divine } 


tute, as ſaid, analogous to theſe o. 


perations in us, tho' ener wichoi 
our imperfections: =» 

And therefore, as we love * . 
pears good to us 4 a ſenſitive com- 
placency; ſo God has ſuch 4 diſpoſi 1- 
on to all good, as to Take a raczonal 


ane ins; 
And tho God cannot 1 Gb to 


orieve, or be angry, as they imply 4 
diſaompoſure, and diſturbance in us; yet 


there is doubtleſs ſuch an 0:04" ro 
all evil in the Divine Mind, as to pro- 


duce in his operations uc effects, as 


are the tokens of thoſe Paſſions in us: 


There is a real diſlike, tho without 
diſorder; there is a rational _—_— 


tho* without dilturbance. -— 
Thus far therefore we dy aſcribe 
5 Affections to God. | 
Buc then we muſt 8 that 
theſe r are, as I ſaid before, 
60. bl the various aorinms-:ef 


( a 


; te eſti eee 


chere fore, 

Firſt; As Cod c cannot — 9 we 
2 conclude, that he cannot love, 
or hate without Reaſon; nor in any 


degree, but what he has Reaſon for: 
And therefore, as he cannot be ſaid, 


latiſclf, merely becauſe 


even to love 


he will, but becauſe has has Reaſon for 


it, as being perfect, and worthy to be 
beloy'd;; ſo he muſt love himſelf in- 


finitely, ee — is infinitely perfect, 


and every ching elſe in ſuch degree, as 
it comes nearer to his Perfection. 


the ching he hates is evil; and by con- 


N he hates it, only i in ſuch a de- 


gree, and proportion, as it is ſo. 
Secondly, As his Will is, ſo we muſt 
ive his Love and Hated to be 


of e ſo muſt theſe afſections in 
God be an. neee to be: 1 


And thus likewiſe he muſt be ſaid to 
hate, not becauſe he will, but becauſe 
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66 The DEMONSTRATION 
ledge and Wiſdom, and by conſequence 
to Truth, and Goodneſs ; ſo as to love 
and hate every thing, ſo far as it is agree- 
able, or diſagreeable to Truth, and fo 
far as it is beneficial, or hurtful to his 
nn: “ 
And thus we are to conceive of God, 
with reſpect to the Affections or Paſſi- 
ons; and with this we ſhall conclude, 
What we propos'd to ſay concerning the 
perfections of the Divine Nature; from 
all which put together we have as 
clear a view, and as full a diſcovery 
of it, as our finite powers are capable 
of attaining tO, by the principles of Rea- 
And if all this whole Series of con- 
cluſions be true, as they appear to be 
demonſtratively ſo; from hence I may 
draw this general Corollary, 1s. 


ne, Hoh egy 
That whatſoever notions: of God are 

deliver d to us, contrary to theſe, are 
ſo far contrary to truth; and ſo far as 


they 
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they are agreeable to theſe, ſo fat we 
have reaſon to think them true. 
And if ſo, from hence it will fol- 
i that, ſince we have a Book, we 
call the Scriptures, wherein the Nature 


of God is exactly repreſented, agree- 


able to thele notions here 'demonſtra- 


ted, as a ſelf- exiſtent, independent, ne- 
ceſſary, nen incorporeal, in- 


Jiviſible infinite, omnipreſent, ever- 


laſting, omnipotent, happy Being, in- 
dued with the utmoſt perfection of 


Knowledge, Wiſdom, Holineſs, Good 


nels, and Truth; ſo far it is wogky! ro 
be receiy d as true. 


Thus I have dilparch'd mY cet 


to be conſider ＋ Dig. how we are to 


conceive. of God, as an Mo... per- 


fect Nature, or Being. 

And theſe notions I lay dend 35 
my Poſtulata, — I ſhall take Fon 
granted all along; and upon this Baſis 
Iwill endeayour to erect, in a chain of 

certain, and eaſy conſequences, che whole 

fabrick of true Religion , whether natu- 
ral, or reveal 3 2 And 
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The DEMONSTRATION 


And in order to this, whereas I have 
ſhewn that this Being, to whom theſe 


Perfections belong, is the Creator, and 


Governor of the World, I will, in the 
next place, proceed to inquire, 

Secondly, What notions we are to 
form of 02 Creation and Government 
of the World, conſidering it, as made 
and govern d by this abſolutely perfect 
Being. Bi oo 0 P45 
And in diſcourſing upon this, I will 
not trouble you with any of thoſe im- 
pertinent ſubtilties, that idle, and vain 
Men puzzle, and confound their own, 
and others underſtanding with @_ 

We muſt expect to meet with many 


chings of this kind in every ſpeculati- 


on, we exerciſe our thoughts upon: 
There is ſomething in every thing that 
we do not, and cannot underſtand: 
But much more muſt we expect this, 
hen we contemplate the nature, and 


operations of God, whoſe :houghis muſt 
neceſſarily be above our thougbis, and 
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As he is an infinite Being, he muſt 
bes. know, and do infinitely. beyond 
what we can conceive: And therefore, 
when we are ſurpriz d with difficulties 
about ſelf-exiſtence, omnipreſence, pre- 
ſcience, the decrees of God, his im- 
manent, and tranſient a iow; and his 
permiſſion of evil, and the like; 'tis 2 
| ſufficient anſwer to them all, chit God 
is infinite, and therefore incomprehen- 5 
ſible. \ Theſe: things lie in the dark, be- 
cauſe. we have not faculties ſufficient 
for them ; and 'tis not to be expected, 
that we ſhould ſee, where we have nei 
ther light, nor eyes. 

As we are finite Creatures, hls 72 8 
K cannot but be, and God would 
not be infinite, if it were not ſo. That 
which we are concern d in, is, what we 
know, and are ſure of, and we know _ 
enough for our purpoſe : : And as I 
have already given you an account of 
what we know concerning God, as to 
his Nature, and Perfections, and ſhewn 


yo what we are to conceive of him, 
F 3 cConſider d, 
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they are, from him. OY 
Now ſince tis plain, that this one 
God, the Creator of all things, cannot, 

as he is abſolutely perfect, act con- 
ttary to his nature; and therefore muſt 
do every thing ſuitably to his own per- 

. fections; 


conſider d, as a Being abſolutely per- 
fe&t ; I will now proceed to the point 
in hand, _—_ to conſider his ope- 


rations, and what notions we are to 
form of his ſeveral works of Creati- 
on, and Government of the World, 


as it was made, and is govern'd ac- 
cording to theſe Perfetions. 


ile Creation of the World. 
I will begin with the Creation of the 


World. By the World I have already 


ſhewn, is meant all things, viſible and 
inviſible, material and immaterial; ex- 
cept that one ſelf- exiſtent, abſolutely 
perfect Being, whom we call God. 

And by the Creation of the World 


is meant; that all things receivd their 


whole, and intire Beings, and all chat 
1 „ „„ 


of 
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fections; if we do but reflect upon 

theſe ſeveral perfections, under which 

his nature is conceiy'd, and which we 
haveſhewn are neceſſarily to be aſcrib'd 
to him; and conſider him, as acting 
according to them in the Creation of 
the World; this will ſet this great Work 
in an open, and eaſy light, and con- 
duct us on from one thing to another, 
into a clear and diſtinct apprehenſion 
of all things, neceſſary to be known 
concerning it, for the diſcovery, and 
eſtabliſhment of true Religion. 

And therefore firſt, as the World 
was the effect of God's Almighty Pow 
er, here we will begin; and if we look 
back, and conſider what the notion of 
this Power is, and what conſequences 
will' follow from it, this will furniſſi us 
with ſeveral uſeful obſervations. 

Now by the Power of God, if 
you remember, I have already ſhewn, 
PC. 36.) is meant, his being able to 
do all things, in an inſtant, by the 
1 he 
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$ can do, -whatever he can et he 15 
what he cannot will, he cannot do. 

And if ſo, what is the natural con- 

ſeq uence from hence, bur. that, as no- 


thing could come into being with- 
out his willing it to be; ſo all things 


muſt have been immediately produced, 
ſo ſoon as he will'd they fhould be? 

And therefore, as the World was an cf- 
fect, purely voluntary, and no neceſſar) 
emanation from the divine Subſtance; 


ſo it requir d no other principles to 580 


its being from, but the baro well ofthe 
Creator only. 
When this mighty Work was svroußhi, 


Reaſon alone cannot inform us: As it 
is a matter of fact, tis knowable only by 
Tradition, or on. Wehave no 


Principles in nature to reaſon-from, by 


which it can be align d to any company 
minate time. 


Wie can ole ay i in 8 that, the 


culeaton, and . of Nations, 
and 
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and the ſmall increaſe of Mankind, are 
undeniable arguments, that the World 


has not been of any long continuance: 


But how lately ſoe er it might have ben 


made, we are thus far ſure, there is no 
point of time, beyond which it might 
not have been made, if God had ſo de- 
termin d it to be. - YER 
And if this be true, that God could 
have made the World, howſoever, and 
whenſoe ver he pleas d, by his bare will- 
ing it to be; then, as all things are e- 
qually eaſy to God, that he can will, 
and by conſequence it is as eaſy to God 
to make a World, as make a Hy; fo 
he could, as eaſily, make ten thouſand 
worlds, as one. e 


And as there can be no certain bounds” _ 


aſſign d, beyond which his works might 
not ha ve been extended; ſo tis no wiſe 
unreaſonable to think, that God has 
made more worlds, than this, that we 
our ſelves live, and inhabir in: And 
as he has made us, and all other crea- 
tures here, with ſuch natures, 1 
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and ties, as are ſuitable to our 
terreſtrial Syſtem; ſo he may, for 
ought we know, have fill d the vaſt 
field of ſpace beyond us, with various 
ſpecies of other Beings, with different 
natures, powers, and properties, and 
under different regulations and co- 
| nomies. 
But how reaſonable . it may 
be to think this, yet tis what we can- 
dt be ſure öf: However, I thought 
i not amiſs to mention it, as it is 
highly honourable to God, and tends 
to very good purpoſes of Religion; 
as it inlarges our ideas, and begets in 
us very awful thoughts of his unbound- 
ed Power, Wiſdom, and Goodneſs; 
whilſt we conſider them diſplay d in 
ſuch a vaſt and indefinite extent of Be- 
8. 
. * thus we _y reaſon. from the 
Power — ;- 4 5 mn 
But here it is to how obſery' FS * 
* we reſolve this great work of the 


_ - Creation into the bare Power and Will 
18 of 
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of God, we muſt not conceive, chat it 
was che effect of mere Will withour 
Reaſon. No, as God is abſolutely ho- 
ly, and cannot act bur in conformity to 
the dictates of his infallible Reaſon; fo 
we muſt conclude, that in the Creart- 
on, he was guided by his Reaſon, and 
that the World by conſequence was not 
a mere arbitrary production, but the 
effect of a free, and rational election. 


And therefore, that he made 3 


World no ſooner, was not without 
Reaſon; and that he made it, when 


he did, at that time, and in this form, 


and order, was not merely, becauſe he 
would, bur becauſe he ſaw it moſt rea- 
ſonable; and fit to be done: He ſaw 
that to be the fittteſt time, and this the 
propereſt form, and order for it to wy 
ns in. 

Reaſon is the mile of all his: opera 
tions; and if we conſider God, as act- 
ing always according to this rule, which 


is the notion we have before given of 


his ps (p. y” ſince we have be- 
3 fore 
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fore ſhewn, that under this is compre- 
hended, and by this it is implied, chat 
he muſt always be directed in all his 
operations; by his Knowledge and W iſ- 
dom, Truth and Goodneſs; as we muſt 
conceive him acting in the Creation, 


ching, and ſhall never ceaſe to know 
eyery thing; (. 42.) from hence it will 
+ follow, that he made nothing by chance, 
nothing, but what he eternal ly knew, and 
had a perfect, and intire Idea of, be- 
fore he made it; and that every thing 
was made according to thoſe eternal, and 
And if fo, from hence we may con- 
clude, chat every thing muſt have "_ 
= made 


"of Tun RAT TE IO 57 
made perfect in its kind ; and chere 


fore, as there was nothing in an being 
ſuperfluous, or redundant, uſcleß, 892 


unneceſſary on the one hand; ſo there was 
nothing lame, or weak, or defective 


on the other: But on the contrary, as 


God made various ſpecies, orders, and 
claſſes of Beings, every Creature muſt 
have been made with nothing more, 
or leſs, than that order, or claſs of 


Beings requir d to its perfection, accord- 


ing to the Divine Idea. 


> 


And therefore every Creature, that 


God made, muſt have been ar that ye- 
ry inſtant, after it was made, as per- 


fect, as that ſpecies of Creatures would 


admit of: And by conſequence, every 


Creature muſt not only have had all 
the parts, and powers, and properties 
of the Species intire, as to their num- 
ber, nature,” order, and uſe; but alſo 
all theſe in ſuch a meaſure of ſtrength, 
vi Or, and activity, as the perfe ction 
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1 muſt 0 
tures in the world; and if we apply 
tis particularly to Man, we muſt con- 
ceive, that when God made Man, as 
ſoon as he was made, he muſt have 
been of neceſſity a perfect Man; not 
wanting in any thing, that the perfecti- 
on of his nature, and ſpecies required, 
according to the Race i in which be Was 
Created: 
And by e Re Sl ihe Gage: as FAR 
man nature is compounded of a rea- 
ſonable and ſenſitive principle, which 
we call Soul, and Body, he muſt have 
been made kerle in both theſe. NAN 
therefore, 
- Firſt, as Man is deed ich a * 
| ſonable Principle, or Soul, he muſt be 
made perfectly reaſonable; that is, his 
und * muſthaye been inform d, 


1 iv. - % : 
a S n hd 


or at leaſt, capable of knowing by rea- 
fon every thin neceſſary to he known, 
ſo far as reaſon can diſcover it; and 
that roo ſo ſoon, as his occaſions ſhould 
require it: And his will, and affeti- 
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ons; muſt have been in a regular ſub- 
ordination to his underſtanding, ſo 
as not to chooſe, or reject any thing 
but as reaſon ſhould direct, and ap- 
v. this being evidently the per- 


ction of the rational nature, which 
we call Holine .. 
Sccondly, As the Body is made up 
of ſeveral parts in a certain number, 
order, and proportion, with ſuch, and 
ſuch faculties, and powers, adapted to 
ſuch, and ſuch ends, and uſes, all 
which are put in conjunction with, and 
under the direction, and government 
of reaſon; ſo it muſt have been made 
perfect in theſe reſpects: And there- 
fore, the Body of the firſt Man muſt 
have been perfect, not only in its in- 
tegrant parts, as to their number, or- 
der, and uſe, ſo as to have the moſt 
healthful, and vigorous conſtitution, 
the moſt regular craſis and diſpoſition 
of blood, and humours, the moſt 
equal motion of the animal ſpirits, 
with the utmoſt exactneſs of 3 
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and proportion: As likewiſe all its fa- 
2 and powers, its appetites and 
ſenſes intirely ſuited to their ends, and 
objects, which I call the natural per- 
fection of the Body: But it muſt alſo 
have been perfectly ſubject to the Soul, 
ſo as not to be naturally carried to- 
wards any thing, that reaſon diſal- 
lowed, nor in any other manner or 
meaſure, than as reaſon approv d, 
Which I call the moral perfection of 
This muſt be ſo; if the divine ope- 
rations are agreeable to his Know- 
ledge; for otherwiſe he muſt have had 
an imperfect idea of his works. 
But further, if God made all things 
according to his Knowledge, ſince he 
cannot begin to know any thing, he 
muſt have made every thing with a2 
certain Fore-knowledge, how it would 
act, when it ſhould come into being, 
and what the event of its ſeveral act- 
A G ê—m; . ð rw: 


But 


Us REVIe 10. > or 


4 Wy 3 = evident, that he made 
all material things, murable and all 


living beings, mortal; and all rational 


creatures; fallible; * all free crea- 


tures peccable, ot liable to ſin; ſo he 


nuſt have, not only foreſeen all the Va- 
nous poſſible changes of the former, 


and all the deaths, and errors, and ſins of 
the latter, with 40 cauſe, the manner, 


and- en of them; but alſo, 


all the poſſible effects, that thoſe 0 


deaths, de, errors monte produce for 


ever: "And if all things were made ac 
cording to this idea, he muſt have or- 
der d all things ſo, as to anſwer all 


theſe ſeveral events for ever, that his 
work ſhould not be diſorder 4, nor his 
delign defeated by them. . 


Theſe are natural conſequence from 


the Knowledge of God. 
Secondly,” As the World was ah 


accordin to the Knowledge, ſo muſt 
it kewl be Sb. to the Vidom ; 


of God. 
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And therefore, as wiſdom has rela 
rion to end, and means, and he is 6n- 


ks 2 and Surſes theſe ends 


by the beſt, and propereſt means; fo 


in making the world, we muſt con- 
clude, that God . nothing in vain, 


but every thing for ſome end: And 
that he indued all his Creatures with 
ſuch natures, and put them in lach or- 
ders, relations. and circumftar 
were beſt Ricks to, ers proper: 2 
the attainment of char end. 

And if fo (to a ply and -aftrare 
this) when we * od has made vari- 
ous kinds, and ſpecies of creatures to 


live upon dhe face of the Earth; if this 


was done according to our tie of 
Wiſdom, he muſt not cy havemade 
all its various inhabitants, of ſuch na- 
tures, organs, and Apen as are 


fied to this terreſtrial Region; but 


he muff hkewiſe have made the Earth 


of ſuch a nature, form, and magni- 


tude, as was beſt, and moſt pope" 
3 3 


g of 5 & RUE 


it ſhould be capable of receiving, nor 
any natural neceſſity, but what it ſhould 
be capable of ſupplynnng 
And by conſequence, as it is ſelf- 
evident, that Animals cannot live with- 


out proper Food; ſo God muſt not on- 


ly have made enough of this for every 
living Creature in the world, and that 


too ſuch Food, as was moſt proper for 
their uſe, and nouriſhment; but he muſt 
likewiſe have given them proper fa- 
culties to diſtinguiſh, and ſuitable pow- 


ers to attain it; ſo as that by acting 


according to thoſe faculties and pow- 
ers, the life of each creature might be 
preſerv d, in that manner, and for that 
duration, which the end of their Crea- 

And as tis evident, that God in- 
tended, that theſe inhabitants of the 
Earth ſhould come upon it by degrees, 
by the generation of one thing from 
another; he muſt not only have given 


LION. 83 
for their reception; ſo as that there 
ſhould never be more Creatures, than 
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every kind, and ſpecies of his Creatures, 


ſuch natural diſpoſitions, tendencies, 
and powers, as were adapted to this 
end, and purpoſe; but ſuch likewiſe as 
were neceſſary for the preſervation, 
and nouriſhment of their ſeveral off- 
iprings: „„ 
And as theſe various ſpecies of Crea- 
tures were to be diſperſt into the dif- 
ferent parts of the Earth, and live un- 
der different climates; ſo he muſt not 
only ha ve ſuited the ſeveral natures of 


his Creatures to their different ſituati- 


ons, but the Earth likewiſe muſt be 
furniſh d with all ſuch neceſſaries, as 
thoſe different climates ſhould require. 

_ And if among all theſe inhabitants 
of che Earth we conſider Mankind, as 
ſociable Creatures, and viſibly intend- 
ed to live together in ſociety, as they 
muſt be made of a nature freed for ir, 
and diſpos'd to it, and therefore, with 
a natural principle of Aſſociation : So 
they mult likewiſe be form'd in ſuch a 


manner, as Society required; and by 


conſequence 


of TxuE RELicton. 85 
conſequence muſt be made with pro- 
per organs of Speech, by which they 
might communicate their thoughts to 
on: another; and ſuch an evident diſ- 
tinction of Faces, and Voices, by which 
their Perſons might be certainly known 
from one another, becauſe without this 
no Society could be maintain c. 
And laſtly, As this Earth, and the 
various Inhabitants of it, have ſo ma- 
nifeſt a dependance on the heavenly 
Bodies, in order to their ſeveral ends, 
that the one cannot be attain d without 
the influence of the other; ſo we muſt 
conceive, that the nature he has given, 
and the poſition, order, and motion, 
that he has placed theſe heavenly Bo- 
dies in, is beſt for the Earth, and the 
ſeveral Creatures living on it: So that 
if they had been put in any other poſi- 
tion, order, or motion, thoſe ends could 
not be naturally, or at leaſt, not ſo well, 
or ſo effectually, or eaſily attain d. 
And by conſequence, as the heat, 
and light of the heavenly Bodies is 
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communicated differently, to the diſſe- 
rent parts of the Earth, according to 


their difſerent ſituations, we muſt con- 


clude, that this is beſt for thoſe places, 
and that it would not have been ſo 
well for them to have more light, and 
heat, or in any other manner, than it 
is now imparted to them. 
Theſe are all plain, and natural con- 
ſequences, which I intend only as hints, 
that the Reader may improve in his 


private Meditations: Theſe are ſuffi- 


cient for my purpoſe, without further 
inlargement; and as we are taught by 
theſe, how to think of the Creation, 


| conſidering it as made * a wile Be- 


ing; ſo tis a wonderful ſatisfaction to 
a conſidering mind, to find the World 


anſwering in all theſe reſpects, ſo far 


as we are able to fee into it; by which 
every reaſonable Man muſt be con- 
vinced, that it was the effe& of a wiſe 
contrivance, as being ſuch a work, as 
even according to our notions of Wiſ- 
dom, ought to have been made in this 
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manner, that we now actually 


ver 


neral nature and deſign of it. 

I might now diſmiſs this Meditation, 
but that I think it proper to draw one 
obſervation more from it, for the con- 
mation of what I have before, taken 
notice of, via. that all things were made 
erfect in their kind· 

For if all things were made hoc = 
_ and indued with ſuch a nature as 
was het Auited to thar end; it Fes 


_ 0 e * — — — 
and therefore, with the whole nature 
be Species; but alſo, that chey muſt 
ve had it in ſuch manner, and de- 
gre; 25: was: beſt ſuited to the end of 


the ſeveral Species, and by conſequence 


owes in their kinds. 
I ſhall make great 


muſt have been 


find it pas in, .in reſpect of the ge⸗ 
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And . much 4 wall ſuffic kong po 


We come now, T 


br tions We ate to — — offhe 


Creation of the World, as it was made | 
17 a God of Truth. ts fd LES 
And in order to this we 8 look 
Daa as before, and conſider whavcis 
meant by Truth. Now by this nothing 
more is meant, but the reality of 
things, as they are, either in them- 
ſelves, or as wy! ſtand melted! to one 
another, = tk 
And if all chil muſt Hain — 
ade according to Truth, ſince there 
is evidently a natural relation between 
the idea of all things in che Divine 
Mind, and the things to be form d 
by it; we muſt conceive that all things 
were made accordingly ; and by con- 


ſequence, as God could not have an 


imperfect idea of his Works; ſo all 
things muſt be made —.— in their 
W as $1 en ane „e ron 
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And fo likewiſe, ſince there is a 


manifeſt relation between the chings 


themſelves, conſider d either as means 
and ends, cauſes and effects, faculties 
and objects; we muſt by conſequence 
conceive, that nothing was made of 
this nature, but what was eee to 
: theſe telations.: PLS 

And therefore, fit, as kay: 1 
obſervd before, 0 p. 8 Ay whatſoever 
natural end God made any thing for, 
he muſt in the Creation have provided 
| ſuitable means for attaining it; and there 
muſt have been ſuch a neceſſary agree- 
ment between thoſe means, and that 
end, that the end ſhould ee, n * 
artain'd by thoſe means. 

And as every thing had i its nature in 
onder to an end, and therefore, by act - 
ing according to its nature, muſt attain 
its end; ſo from hence it -with follow, 

that ſo ſap as we can know the natures 
of things, ſo far we may be able to 
judge 4 their ends: and on the contra- 
* cos a as we can find the end of 
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cauſality, or an aptiti 


turally produc d, and that too in pro- | 


without an eftc 


any thing, ſo far we may certainly con- 
clude, as to its nature, if we are able 
to diſcover what nature is neceſſary to 
that end. As there muſt be this en 
ment between natural means, | their | 
ends 5 3 6 ; / ; 
Seconc Tay broad: hire be 


berween narural cauſes, and effects: 


o that Whatever natural powers are 
indued with a natural principle of 
JE tO produce 
ſuch, — ſuch effects; we muſt con- 
ceive, that theſe powers were ſo diſ- 
- Fa that whenever they were put in- 
according to their nature, 


their nelpegtive effects would be 


portion to their reſpective powers, and 


operations, ſo as that there ſhould bea 


natural agreement between chem. | 
And therefore, as no effect can he 
produc d without ee nora cauſe: be 
ect; fo whatever natural 
effects there ate, or are poſſible to be, 


"on muſt have a; cauſe, 3 5 


muſt be ſuch, as are ſuitable to the 
nature, and power of their cauſes, 
And as *tis evident to Senſe, 
thing can give naturally, what it has not 
in its nature to give; and therefore no 
cauſe can produce any natural effect 
contrary to, or above its nature; fo 
no natural effect can receive what the 
cauſe has not, or be in its nature what 
the cauſe is not. UG Bet 

And therefore, reſt cannot naturally 
produce motion, nor motion reſt: 
Mere matter cannot produce any thing, 
but mere matter; nor matter and 
motion any thing, but matter and mo- 
tion; and that too in ſuch manner, and 
degree, as are ſuitable to the natural 

And ſo by the ſame reaſon, a ſub- 
ſtance without Life, Senſe, or Reaſon, 
cannot produce a living, ſenſible, or 
rational Creature; nor can a living ſen- 
ſible, or rational Creature produce any 
other, or higher order or ſpecies of Crea- 


uff had ufer 4 
Rn” DIS SITE! $I 


- And if this be true, from hence « 


will follow, that no living, ſenſible, 


much leſs rational Agent, can be pro- 
duc d by mere matter, and motion. 

11 DG. as it ſignifies animal 
life is meant a principle or activity, or 
ſelf⸗ motion; and as tis evident to all 
obſervation, that matter, as matter, can- 
not move itſelf, and therefore has no 
principle of life in itſelf; ſo it cannot 
give a principle of ſelf- motion, or life 


to another. 


And ſo likewiſe, as tis evident to 
every —— that neither mat- 
ter, nor motion ſeparately, or con- 
junctly do in their own nature imply, 
nor are in their nature indued with Seal 

or Reaſon; ſo neither can they ſeparate- 


Iy, or conjunctly, produce Senſe, or 


Reaſon, in another.. . 
And if fo, from hence it will fol- 

low by neceſſary conſequence, that eve- 
ry rational, ſenſible, and living Crea- 
ture muſt be indued with ſome imma- 
terial principle, which is the cauſe of 
all their rational, ſenſible, or animal 
Operations. And 
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And by conſequence, tho we ſee 
living, ſenſible, and rational Creatures 


produced by corporeal generation; yet 
there is nothing naturally produc'd 5 
that generation, but matter ſo and ſo 
diſpos d, according to the nature of its 
cauſe: Which being united to an im- 


material principle, and that 1 


being by that union fitted with proper 
organs of o 
der d capab 
AS Arc nuirable ro thoſe Organs, and 
thoſe ends, for which thoſe organs were 
appointed. e Hi; ur 
If any one ſhould ask in this caſe, 


as tis natural enough to do, what the 


nature of that immaterial Principle is, 


that actuates a living, and ſenſible Be- 
ing, and what becomes of it, when it 


dies; it ought to be a ſufficient anſwer 
to ſay, we cannot tell; and tis very 
unreaſonable in this caſe to expect any 
other anſwer, than this. For we can 
know nothing of it, but either by Re- 
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pon it is thereby ren 


e of producing ſuch effects, 


ation, Reaſon, or Senſe : But Re- 
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94 The DEMONSTRATION 
velation we have none concerning, it: 
Senſe it is not the object of: And-2s 
Reaſon can know nothing, but by che 
conſidetation of the Natures, and rea- 
ſons of things; ſo there is nothing in 
the natures of things that we can reaſon 
from to form any certain Judgment 
by: So that to expect we ſhould give 
an account of this, is to require us 
to know what we have not Faculties 
for; which is as abſurd, as to expect 
that a blind Man ſhould underſtand co- 
Jours, or a deaf one ſounds. 
But thus much we may ſay with 
„ that it is not inconſiſtent with 
Reaſon, that there may be ſeveral de - 
grees, orders of immaterial Be- 
ings, with different powers, and facul- 
ties, according to their different ends; 
and that ſuch of theſe as are made to 


9 | proper recompe 
Ts chem, inge to their ſeve 


- 
2 


There is nothing in . fall this, but 
3 is reaſonab be this as it 
will, tis kites We are only 

ing f ſelf; whether 

Life 

nimals, proccec from mere matter 

motion, or not, which we have 
already ſheun, 

proceed from ſomething 

immaterial, how little ſoe ver we know 
of ſuch Beings. 

I have been * onger upon this 

point, not only becauſe it is an uſeft 

meditation in general, and often comes 

into diſpute; but alſo. as it is particu- 

larly neceſſary to my deſign: For in 


this 
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this Diſcourſe I have frequent occaſior 
to ſpeak of the rational Soul, as a prin- 
think it ought not to be taken for grant- 
ed, eſpecially when any argument is 
% . 
Thirdly, As there is ſuch a neceſſa- 
ry relation between natural cauſes and 
their effects; ſo is there likewiſe: be- 
tween natural faculties, and their ob- 
jects: Andl if the world was made ac- 
cordingly, from hence it will follow: 
That whatever faculty God made, 
he muſt have provided a ſuitable ob- 
ject for it, a 1 for every object a ſuit- 
able faculty, and there muſt be a na- 
tural agreement between them: 
And if fo, as we may from hence con- 
clude on the one hand, that whatever 
object he ſaw neceſſary by any Crea- 
ture to be defir'd, in order to the in- 
joyment of it; or fear d in order to 
the ſhunning it, he muſt have given his 
Ereatures ſuitable appetites to deſire, 
and ſuitable fears to — : And what- 
110 ever 


1 


Faculties to perceive, and underſtand; 
and that too in ſuch. proportion, and 
degree, as their nature, order, and 
neceſſities require. . 

So, on the other hand, we may 
likewiſe conclude, that whatever our 


natural appetites crave, or our natu- 
ral fears ſuggeſt, muſt not only have 


a correſpondent Being; but allo are 


proper to be deſir'd and fear d: | 


And that whatever the ſenſes of all 


ſenſible Beings perceive, and the un- 
derſtandings of all reaſonable Beings 
dictate ar all times, and all places 
alike, muſt not only be; but be as 


they are perceiv'd, and underſtood to 


be; that is, muſt be certainly, and 
undoubtedly cre. int 
And if ſo, we have here a reaſon 


in the nature of things for the truth of 


that common, and known maxim, 
That an uniform, and univerſal con- 
ſent of all mankind, concerning any 

| " Be. thing 


ever is neceſſary to be perceivd, or 
underſtood, he muſt have given them 


> a, 
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thing which is the proper object of 
their faculties, muſt be a certain and 
undeniable argument of the n of 
that thing, they conſent in. 

Thus we ſee in general what notions 
we are to conceive of the Creation of 
the world, conlidering 1 it, as male by 

4 God of truth. 
= Moe come now en to conkiler 
= the Creation, as the effect of the good- 
neſs of God, and what notions we are 
to form of it in this reſpe&t. 

And if we look back, and beter, 
that the goodneſs of God conſiſts in 
an immutable diſpoſition to do good 
to his creatures, according as their na- 
tures are capable of it; from hence 
we muſt conclude, that he made every 
creature to do them good, and with a 
deſign they ſhould be happy according 
ro their natures; and he muſt have gi- 
ven them ſuch means, and pur them in 
ſuch a ſtate, as was mol proper to at- 
tain their happineſs : And by conſe- 


quence, that my thing, by acting 
0 accord- 
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according to the nature it was made 
of, and that ſtate of being it was pla- 


ced in, muſt be as happy as it was ca- 


pable of being: And if ſo, then to 
apply, and illuſtrate this. 
Firſt, ſince tis evident there are ſe- 
veral degrees and kinds of creatures, it 
will follow; That they muſt have been 
made for ſuch kinds and degrees of 
—_—_— as they are naturally ca- 
pable of: And therefore, 

As there are ſome kinds of crea- 
tures, that are not capable of happi- 
neſs themſelves, as having neither Life 
nor Senſe; ſo we muſt conclude, that 
= muſt be intended for the happi- 
nels 


of others; and that, as there was 


nothing made of this kind, but was 
ſome way or other proper for, and ca- 
pable of contributing to this End; ſo 


by being us d according to their Na- 
tures, that End would be efſectually 


attained, ſo far as they could contri- 
bute towards it. 
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Again, As there are other creatures, 


* Fg 
2 - 4 . 


which, cho they are indued with Life 
and Senſe, yet ſeem abſolutely neceſ- 
fary for the happineſs of Man; ſo we 
muſt conclude, that ſuch creatures were 
ſo far intended for his Uſe. | 

- But as they are capable of ſome de- 
grees of happineſs themſelves, we muſt 
as neceſſarily conclude, That it was 


.their Makers intention, that they 


ſhould be happy in ſuch kind, and de- 


rer, ſo far as ſhould conſiſt with that 


igher End of their being uſeful to the 


happineſs of Man. 


And as there was nothing made of 


this kind, but was made of ſuch a na- 
ture, and provided with ſuch means, 
and placed in ſuch a ſtare, as was ſui- 
table to its End; ſo every thing, by 
acting according to its Nature, would 
not only attain its own happineſs, but 
alſo by being us d by Man, according 


to its Nature, in ſuch manner, as is 


ſuitable to the Nature of Man, it muſt 
effectually contribute to the happineſs 


of Man. «14 Again, 


- 


„ . 
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Again, As Man, conſidered in him- 
ſelf, is compoſed of two Natures, 2 
ſenſitive Body, and à rational Soul, 
join d together, having different fa- 
culties, fitted for different objects, each 
apable of different kinds of happi- 


neſs: 


So we muſt conclude, That Cod 


made Man, that he ſhould be happy 


both in Body and Soul, according to 
their different natures and capacities; 


ment of a ſenſitive, and the Soul in 


ſuch an enjoyment of a rational hap- 


pineſs, as their nature and ſtate of con- 
junction is capable of: And that he 
was, not only provided with ſuch pro- 
per means, 3 placed in ſuch a pro- 


Per ſtate, as was ſuitable to this hap * 
neſs; but by acting according to 5 
nature, and uſing thoſe means in a na- 
rural way, according to the ſtate in 
which he was placed, he would effec- 
tually attain his happineſs: | |) © 
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And if ſo, then firſt, as tis evident, 
that. the rational nature has a faculty, 
by which it can conſider, and appre- 
hend the natures and reaſons of things; 
and another faculty of ſelf-determi- 
nation, that is, of chuſing and acting, 
according as reaſon judges any thing 
fit to be choſen, or done; ſo it will 
TT. od and ͤ 

That Mankind, as being rational 
creatures, and made, as we have be- 
fore ſhewn, in a ſtate of perfection, 
muſt not only have been provided, ſo 
ſoon as they were made, with all the 
neceſſary means of every thing neceſ- 
ſary to be known; and furniſh'd with 
ſufficient power, with ſuitable rules 
and motives to do whatever Reaſon 
ſnould direct to be done, if they would 
conſider, and do them; but alſo by 
they muſt have been as happy in 
their rational nature, as ſuch a nature 


is naturally capable fr. 
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And ſo ſecondly, As the bodily na- 
ture of Man is compoſed of ſeveral 
Faculties, and Powers, having ſenſes, 
and appetites ſuited to, and carried 
towards certain objects; ſo it will fol- 
low, That in the Creation, God not 
only made objects for thoſe Powers, 
and Faculties, as we before obſerved, 
(7. 96.) and put Man in ſuch a ſtare, 
as was moſt proper for the enjoyment 
of them; but alſo, that in the enjoy- 
ment of thoſe objects, he muſt have 
been as happy, in reſpect of his body, 
as his bodily nature is capable of be- 
n, | 
ur then, as the ſtate, in which 
Man was made, was not only a ſtate, 
wherein theſe two natures were united; 
but ſo united, as I have ſhewn before, 
that one part was put in a ſubordination 
to the other ; the powers and operations. 
of the Body being placed under the 
ſuperior direction of the Mind, which 
is the moral perfection of his nature: 
So it will pon | . 
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That Man could no otherwiſe at- 
tain his end of being happy, but by 
acting according to that ſubordination, 
and keeping all the operations of the 
Body in their ſubjection to the Mind; 
but on the contrary, ſo far as this mo- 
ral perfection of his Faculties ſhould 
be at any time wanting, ſo far he muſt 
be wanting of perfect happineſs. 
Laſtly, If all this be true, that 
Mankind were made for happineſs, ac- 
cording to their nature, and therefore 
a happineſs both of Body and Soul; 
rhe Soul in the exerciſe of its rational | 
Faculties, on rational objects, in a ra- 
tional manner; the Body in the ex- 
erciſe of its Faculties upon ſenſitive 
Objects, in a due ſubjection to Rea- 
|. ſon: -1 67 I OT 4 At 
And if it be true that Mankind 
1 were made in ſuch a ſtate, and furniſh'd 
= wich ſuch means, as were moſt proper 
= for their happineſs; and by acting ac- 
cordingly, might atrain their happi- 
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If all this, I ſay, be true; then, 
if it ſhall appear hereafter, as ſhall be 
proved in its place, that this happineſs 
of the Body and Soul of Man was to 
be everlaſting; from hence it will fol- 
low, that Man was not only immor- 
tal, as to his Soul, made of ſuch a bo- 
dily ſtrength of conſtitution, as was 
naturally capable of being continued 
for ever; But alſo, that, if there was 
any natural means neceſſary for its pre- 
ſervation and continuance, he muſt 
have been furniſh'd with them; and 
by a due application of thoſe means, 
for that end, he muſt have | reaped 
chs-becicfitof cher; todo ing 
Theſe are the notions we cannot but 
receive, whilſt we conſider the haps 
pineſs of human nature ſimply, and 
n if, M . 
Secondly, Man may likewiſe be 
conſidered, as he ſtands in relation to 
others: And as in this reſpect he has 
not only Faculties fitted for Societÿß; 
but finds that Society is neceſſary iow = 
"v4" e 1} 
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106 The DEMONSTRATION 
his happineſs; ſo we muſt conclude, 
that he was not only made, and in- 
tended for Society; but provided with 
ſuch Society, as his happineſs requir d; 
and made of ſuch a nature, and put 
in ſuch a ſtate, and furniſh'd with far 
means, as were moſt E to make 
that Society a happineſs. ine 
Andi if ſo, then ſince tis evident, 
that Mankind were not only made 
with faculties of ſpeech, by which 
they might 3 one with ano- 
ther; and therefore muſt have been 
furniſh'd with proper language; but 
alſo with another faculty, by which 
their ſpecies might be multiplied; and 
therefore muſt be ſupplied with proper 
means for this: From hence we muſt = 
conclude, that the firſt Society of Man- 
kind, at the Creation, was not of Man 
with Man, but of Man with Woman; 
and that too in ſuch proportion of 
number, as was beſt for this end of 
increaſing the Species, and moſt for the 
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without mutual benevolence, or a dii- 
poſition to aſſiſt, and do good to one 
another; ſo we muſt conceive, that 

Mankind muſt not only have been 
made with this natural diſpoſition, 
but was placed in ſuch a ſtate, as was 
ſuitable to it; that is, ſuch a ſtate as 
was beſt fitted for the cheriſhing, and 
preſervation of this natural diſpoſition. 
And therefore ſince all Mankind, 
be they more or fewer, were origi- 
nally made of the ſame nature, with 
the ſame natural deſires, and neceſſi- 
ties; by the means of which they might 
not only deſire, and ſtand in need of 
the ſame things at the ſame time, from 
whence there 1 ariſe contention, 
and miſery; ſo from hence we muſt 
conclude, that whatever number of 
Men and Women were made, as they 
were all made for happineſs in Society, 
there muſt have been enough of eve- 
ry thing made to ſatisfy the deſires and 
1— of every one; ſo as that no 
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which could be nee to his hap- 
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one ſhould. want what another had, 


al PR 
But then, as Adin is a cal crea- 
ture, and by. conſequence his happi- 


neſs a rational happineſs, and ſuch as 
depends upon a due ſubordination of 


his Appetites to reaſon; (p. 102.) ſo 
tho God made enough of every thing 
to ſatisfy the deſires and neceſſities of 
every Man; yet this could no other- 
wiſe contribute to his happineſs, than 


as his deſires and neceſſities ſhould be 


regulated by Reaſon. 
And if ſo, then ſince we e * 


ready ſhewn ( p. 82.) that every 
thing had a nature ſuited to its end; 


5 we muſt conclude, that Mankind were 


originally made of ſuch a. nature, as 
not to deſire any thing but what they 
wanted; nor any ching in any other 
manner, meaſure, or ſeaſon, than their 


Wants required, or ſhould be conſiſ- 


tent with that natural diſpoſition they 
were created with, of mutual bene vo- 
lence to one another. And 
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And if all this be true, from hence 
jt will follow, that the natural ſtate of 
| Man, by which I mean that ſtate in 
which he was firſt made; tho' it was 
a ſtate, wherein all things muſt neceſ- 
ſarily have been common; yet it could 
not be a ſtate of war and contention, 
but the moſt contrary to it poſſible. 
For if want was the rule of their de- 
ſires, ſince there was enough of every 
& thing, for every body's wants, there 
= could in nature and reaſon be no need 
of Strife; and as every one had a na- 
tural love to every one, there could 
be no inelinition to . 
This doubtleſs muſt have been the 
natural ſtate of Mankind, ſuppoſing 
there were ever ſo many perſons made; 
but conſidering what we have already 
ſaid, it is more than probable, and ve- 
ry natural to conceive, that there was 
but one Man and Woman originally 


2 


C ˙ . 2 | 
der 
for 


ced in ſuch a ſtate of life as was 
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for the preſervation of mutual bene- 
volence; it ſeems to be naturally pro- 
per for this purpoſe, that the race 
ſhould be derived from one Man and 
Woman; that being all children of the 
Game common Parents, and all join d 
in the ſame common Relation; as 
they were undivided in their Original, 
ſo they ſhould be as undivided in their 
Aſſections. For we find by experi- 
ence, that the —_— that is ſeen 
among ſingle perſons, does by degrees 
beget 2 fienhi of Families, Er - 
this as naturally "as „and inlarges 
itſelf into Societies of Towns, and 
Cities, and Nations. And therefore 
as this was the moſt likely way to 
promote, and 3 mutual love 
in the world, eſpecially in the firſt be- 
girming of it; we may naturally 
conceive, that this was the firſt ſtate 
of Mankind; and that there was, at 
the firſt Creation of the world, but 
one Man and Woman made, from 
whom all Mankind were to deſcend. 
25 Thus 
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Thus we ſee how we are to con⸗ 


conſidering it as made by the good- 
neſs of God; and with this I ſhall 
conclude my obſervations. upon this 
head, from the perfections 25 

vine Nature. 


n , Es. 


ſiderations which this method of rea- 


theſe I take to be the moſt material, 
and ſuch as in my following Diſcourſe 
will be moſt uſeful; and therefore I 
will not be tedious beyond what is ne- 
ceſſary : But ſuppoſing theſe deducti- 
ons to be true, as founded upon cer- 
tain and undonbted principles, we will 
infer; as has been done before, 


or tradition of the Creation, which is 
found to agree with theſe Concluſions; 


fo far we have reaſon to conclude it 


true. . 5 
No ſuch a hiſtory we have deli- 
verd by Moſes, which is the only book 


we 


ceive of the Creation of the world, 
the di- 


There are a great many other con- 


ſoning would furniſh us withal; but 


That ſo far as we have any hiſtory >. 


- 
7 
1 


2 
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we know of in the world, - that gives 
us any account of this; and in this 
hiſtory of the Creation; we are not 

only told, that every thing was made 
by che power of God; but that this 
power was exerted, and every ching 
made, as we hve: before ſhewn, it 


ought to be, by the bare act of: the 


divine will, or internal word of God, 


laying, Let n a ching be. and it 
was 
And that bb Saf every ching 
good, that is, every thing perfect, eve- 
ry way ſuited to its End, and natu- 
b capable of attaining it: 

that when he made Man, he 
Not only made him good, but after 
| bs own Image or Likeneſs; under 
which is comprehended all, chat can 


be meant by Perfection and Happi- 


nels: 
And as Fes ag was to be, 
as ſhall be ſhewn, a Happineſs both 
of Body and Soul for ever, and there- 


fore there was a neceſſity of ſome 
3 3 means, 


| means, by which the Body might be 
preſerv d in being; ſo we are here told 
of a Tree of Life, which we may rea- 
a preſervative againſt all decays of Na- 
ture, and a remedy for all accidental 
injuries, if any ſuch can be ſuppos d 
in ſo pure and perfect a ſtate of Being. 

And as it was neceſſary that Man, 
as a ſociable Creature, made in a ſtate 
of Perfection, and therefore capable 
of Society ſo ſoon as he was made, 
ſhould be provided with Society pro- 
per for him: And as we have ſhewn, 
that this ought to be a Society, not of 
Man with Man, but of Man with 
Woman; and that too, of one Man 
with one Woman; ſo we are here told it 
was accordingly: And therefore this ac - 
count being agreeable to our forego- 
ing Reaſonings, which appear to be 
demonſtratively true; ſo far we have 
reaſon, from 5 nature of things, to 


conclude this account of Moſes to be 


true. ys 3 * 
. Thus 
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Thus have I done with the two firft 


Law o 


Points, namely, the abſolute Perfecti- 
on of God, and the relation he bears 
to the World, as its Creator: And 
before I proceed to the next thing, it 


may be proper to ſhew what obligati- | 


ons of Duty ariſe from hence ; and 
how thele two Conſiderations, pro- 
perly * will bring us to the 
Nature, which is ſo much 
talk d of, and ſought after. For 
Firſt, As God is abſolutely perfect, 
and as we have already ſhewn, loves 
every thing only in ſuch a degree, as 
it comes nearer to his Perfection; ſo 
by conſequence, the only way to pleaſe 


God, is to be like him; and therefore 


it muſt be in the Nature of things 
our Duty to endeavour to be perfect, 
as he is perfect. HO en 

And as thoſe Perfections, which are 
imitable in him, are his Wiſdom and 
Holineſs, Truth and Goodneſs, it is 
a natural Duty to endeavour to be 


Wiſe and Holy, True and oo 
a ” on x7 
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he is; and by conſequence, whatever is 
implied in theſe Perfections in God, 
which we are capable of imitating him 


in, is a natural Duty requir d of us, 


if we would be acceptable to him. 

And ſo likewiſe Secondly, As God 
is the Creator of the World, it is na- 
tural to infer, that all the Powers, and 
Faculties, God has given us, ſhould. 
be imploy'd in ſuch a Way, as is ſuit- 
able ro the End they were given for : 


And as they were made in a due ſub- 


jection to Reaſon; (and therefore it 
muſt: be the will of God, that this 


ſubjection be preſerv d, and ſo far as 


it is loſt, recover d) ſo from hence it 


will follow, that. our Faculties ſhould 


not be exercis d on any other objects, 
or in any other manner, than Reaſon 
approves; and when we find in our- 
elves any tendencies to the contrary, 
it muſt be our Duty to ſuppreſs and 
ſubdue them. 


And ſo again Thirdly, As God has 


put us in ſeveral Relations, not only to 
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himſelf, but one another, it is his 
will that we ſhould behave ourſelves 
ſuicably to thoſe Relations; and there- 
fore whatever Actions thoſe Relations 
naturally require of us, are ſo many 
natural Laws impos d on us. 
So that if we do but conſider what 
the ſeveral Relations, we bear to one 
another, are, and what Actions neceſ- 
ſarily ariſe from thoſe Relations, this 
will give us a view into thoſe Laus, 
which Nature obliges us to in this reſpect. 
This is a natural and proper me- 
thod of proceeding on his Subject; 
but this will not anſwer my deſign; 
and therefore I will go on as I at firſt 
propoſed, namely, _ 
Thirdly, To inquire what notions 
we are to form of the government of 
the World, conſidering it as govern'd 
by an abſolutely perfect Being. X 
And 1n this inquiry I muſt proceed 
in the foregoing method: And, ſince 
God, as an abſolutely perfect Being, 
cannot act contrary to his Nature and 
| a Perfec- 


n 
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perfections, we muſt here again con- 
ſider his Perfections, as ſo many 
Rules, by which to form our notions 
of his operations in the Government, 
as we have already done in the Crea- 
tion of the World; and this will af- 


| ford us as clear a notion of it as Rea- 


ſon alone can furniſh us withal. 


07 the Government of the M. ld 


Il will begin my Obſervations from 
his Knowledge and Wiſdom; and if 

we reflect upon what has been already 
prov'd, (5. 41.) That he cannot be- 


gin to know any thing, and can never 
ceaſe to know every thing; and that 
he cannot do any thing weak ly, or 
erroneouſſy, in reſpect either of the 


End, the Means, the Manner, or Sea- 
ſon of acting; : gt nos 
From hence we muſt conclude, that 


nothing can happen in the World by 
chance; that is, nothing without his 
Knowledge foreſeeing it, and his Wiſ- 


dom diſpoſing ir for lome End: And 


how- 
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118 The DEMONSTRATION 
howſoever he orders it, it muſt be, all 


things conſider d, always for the beſt; 
not only in reſpect of the End itſelf, 
but alſo in reſpect of the ſuitableneſs 
of the Means, and the ſeaſonableneſs 
of the Time : So that whatever God 
does, we mult conceive nothing could 
have been better; howſoever tis 
brought about, no means could have 
been more proper; and whenſoever it 
comes to paſs, no time could be more 
CONVENIENT, iÞ FLATS 4 
How hard ſoever it may be to our 
weak and ſhallow e deen to 
comprehend this; yet we are certain it 
muſt be ſo, if we have right notions 
of the Divine Knowledge and Wiſ⸗ ; 
For there can be no room to doubt, 5 
but 5 he who knows the Natures and 
Ends of things, as perfectly as he knows 
— aut 


12 ken, is equally capable of governing ing 


£1 uppoſing 
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ſuppoſing even the World to be ſo? 


there would be but the ſame propor- 


tion between them, as of one to one: 
o that if he is qualified to order one 

he is equally ſo for all. '; 
Sacecondly, As God is ſhewn to be 
in his Nature true; ſo muſt he be alſo 
in his Government, ſo as not to do 
any thing contrary to Truth. 


And therefore as Truth is the reali- 


9 of things, as they are, conſidered 


mply, and in their own Natures, or 


as they ſtand related to one another, 
as to Agreement or Diſagreement; we 


muſt conceive, that in the Govern- 


ment of the World, he will not act 


contrary to the Natures and Relations 


of thun 4 e en 
As therefore (ſetting aſide all other 
conſiderations) as we have already ob- 
ſerved, (p. 89.) chat there is a natu- 
ral Relation of Agreement between 
Means and Ends, Effects and Cauſes, 
Faculties and Objects; ſo he muſt be 
conceiv d to govern the World accord 
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ing to_ theſe natural Relations, ſo as 

greement main- 

benen hem wh, 

And therefore as on the one hand 
we muſt conceive, that he will not 

bring about natural Ends by extraor- 

dinary, when ordinary Means will do; 


nor produce natural Effects by ſuper- 


natural, when natural Cauſes will do; 
but on the contrary, will leave natural 


Cauſes to work according to their Na- 
tures, ſo far as they can ſerve his Ends: 


So on the other hand we muſt con- 
ceive, that the Relation between Fa- 
culties and their Objects ſhall be main- 
tain d; ſo that, as no object can 
injoy d, but by the Means of a ſuitable 
Faculty, ſo every Faculty ſhall be pro- 
vided with a ſuitable Object. 

And therefore for inſtance ; as God 


in the Creation made various living 


Creatures, with natural Appetites, to 
a ſerve the Indiwiduum, 4 — F lay) 
y cating and drinking; and by con- 
ſequence muſt have made a 3 
4 3 8 proviſion, 
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proviſion, ; that there may be a ſuffi.· 
ficiency for the Supply of all: So we 


muſt conceive in the Government of 
the World, that there ſhall be always 


a like ſuitable proviſion continued, ſo 


as that nothing ſhall want any thing to 


its neceſſary Preſer vation 


And as all living Creatures are like- 


wiſe made with natural Appetites and 


Faculties, for the preſervation of their 
Species; as it does hence follow, that 


as there muſt have been an equal num- 


ber of Males and Females, of every 


Species made, that there might be an 


Object ſuitable to every Faculty; ſo 


we muſt conceive, that there ſhall be 
always an equal number of every 
Species continued: 5 1511 

And (if we apply this particularly 
to Mankind) conſidering the ſtate we 


are in at preſent; ſince the Males are 


expos d to greater dangers than the Fe- 
males, in the common and ordinary 


way of Life; and ſince vaſt numbers 
of them ate deſtroy d by War, by = 
144 | * | ano 
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and other Accidents, by which there 
mult ariſe a vaſt difproportion ; from 
hence we muſt conclude, that in the 
Government of the World, there will 
be always a proviſion made for this; 
and by eonlywence that there ſhall 
be more Males born into the World 
chan Females; and that too in ſuch pro- 
portion as to anſwer this Defect, = as 
to preſerve the equality of one to one; 
that as all are indued with a natural 
Faculty of multiplying their Kind, no 
Faculty ſhould want a proper Object. 
"And as we are thus to conceive of 
the Government of the World, in re- 
ſpect of natural Truth; fo muſt we 
likewiſe, as to moral Truth: For as 
there are Relations of Agreement, and 
Diſagreement of one thing to another, 
in Nature; ſo there are likewiſe inſti- 
tuted Relations of one thing to ano- 
as God is true, we muſt conceive, 
that if he ſhall think fit to condeſcend 
to treat with us in our own way, 
ou . . © 


1 * 
* * 
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And therefore as there are certain 
known Signs, Words, and Actions, 
that are agreed upon by every Society 
to be the outward Expreſſions of our 
inward Thoughts ; from hence we 
think fit to treat with Mankind, and 
for thar purpoſe ſhall make ug any 
Sign, Word, or Action, either to ex- 
preſs his own” Will, or repreſent any 
other thing by; That Sign, Word, or 


Action is a true declaration of his Will, 


and a certain repreſentation of the 
Thing; ſo as that his Will cannot be 
otherwiſe than they expreſs, nor the 
thing really otherwiſe than they re- 


preſent, according to their natu ral and 


uſual meaning. 


And therefore whatever he delivers 


to be believed, is really as he deli- 


vers it 3 and whatever he expreſſes a 


deſire of, he does really defire it. 


2 * * 1 * 
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If he ſhould Taue any thing to 
come, or promiſe any thing to be done, 
or threaten any thing to be inflicted, 
or require any thing to be obſer vd, 
or command any thing to be avoided; 
we muſt _ conceive, that he certainly 
knows the Thing prefigur'd ſhall come 
to paſs, and as certainly deſigns the 
Thing promis d ſhall be perform d, 
the Judgment threaten d ſhall be in- 
flicted, the Duty injoin'd ſhall be ob- 
ſerv d, the Sin forbidden ſhall be avoid- 
ed ; and that too in ſuch a manner as 
he expreſſes and repreſents it. 
This muſt 1 if God be true, 
and we have right notions of his 


Thirdly, As God is true, fo is he 
good; and if this be another rule in 
the Government of the World, he 
muſt not only intend, but order every 
thing, ſo as ſhall be beſt for the hap- 

1 pineſs of his Creatures, according to 

1 their ſeveral Natures and Capacities; 

1 and whatever methods he uſes for it, 


muſt 
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muſt be not only deſign d, but ſuited 
co cle a. 

And if fo, then as I obſervd before, 
( - 99.) ſince there are ſeveral Kinds 
of Creatures, all made for Happineſs, 
ſome of which are not capable of 
Happineſs themſelves; it will follow, 
that if Happineſs be the end of the di- 
vine operations relating to them, they 
muſt be ſo order d as is beſt for the 
Happineſs of others. . 

And ſince there are other Creatures 
capable of ſome degrees of Happi- 
neſs themſelves, and yet are neceſſary 
to the Happineſs of Man, it will fol- 
low, that tho their Happineſs ſhall be 
provided for in the Government of 
the World, it ſhall be only in ſuch a 
manner, and degree, as is conſiſtent 
with their Subordination to Man. 

And therefore tho' their Natures, 
as they are indued with ſuch, and ſuch 
Faculties, require that they be provided 
with ſuitable Objects; yet the man- 
ner, and meaſure of their enjoyment - 


of 
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pend upon the reaſon and judgment 
ppineſs; and if ſo, from 


wich his Ha 
hence it will follow, OS 7, 
- . That as we have before obſerved, 
(P. 82.) that all things were origi- 
nally put in ſuch a ſtate, as was ſuit- 
able to the end they were made for; 
ſo all things that are neceſſary to the 
Happineſs of Man, were originally 
put in ſubjection to Man. 
And laſtly, As the Happineſs of 
Man does not only require a ſuitable 
Enjoyment, of ſuitable Objects, for 
the ſeyeral Faculties both of Body and 
Mind; but likewiſe the Aſſiſtance of 
one another in Society; ſo we muſt 
. conclude, that as he hath in the Crea- 
tion, ſo he will in the Government of 
the World, take a ſuitable care for 
both; my _ only provide for his 
Happineſs in his private and perſonal, 
1 in his — and ſocial 


Capacity. "ch 
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not will, or act any thing out of a 

mere arbitrary humour, merely be- 
cauſe he will; but becauſe tis moſt 
Y 5 
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But as for the method of doing this, 
that will be beſt underſtood from the 


next conſideration, by proper infe- 


Fourthly, As God is holy in his 
Nature, this muſt be alſo another rule. 


of his Government ; and as his Holi- 


nels is before ſhewn, (p. 50.) to 


conſiſt in an immutable conformity of 
his Will, and operations to the dictates 


of his infallible Reaſon; and as the 
natural rule of Reaſon is the Natures 
and Reaſons of things: So this muſt 
likewiſe be the rule of his operations, 
ſo as not to do any thing without Rea - 
ſon, tho we do not know what that 
Reaſon is, 'or contrary to Reaſon; 


and therefore nothing but what the 


Natures and Reaſons of things direct. 
And if ſo, then firſt we muſt con⸗ 
ceive on the one hand, that God can» 


fit 


54k 1 
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fit and reaſonable : So that when we re- 
ſolve things, as we commonly do, in- 
to the ſole Will and good Pleaſure of 
God, we muſt not underſtand them as 
acts of mere Will without Reaſon : But 
on the contrary we muſt conceive, 
that whatever he does, he had an in- 
fallible Reaſon for, otherwiſe he would 
not have done it, and whatever he 
wills had a natural goodneſs in it, in 
the-order of conception antecedent to 
his will, otherwiſe he would not have 
A | e 
And therefore whatever he does, 
is not therefore reaſonable becauſe he 
does it; but he does it becauſe tis 
reaſonable and fit to be done. And 
Whatever he commands to be done, 
is not therefore good, merely becauſe he 
commands it, but he commands it, be- 
cauſe it is in its own Nature good, 
either {imply or relatively conſider d. 
For tho' the thing commanded be 
in its own Nature indifferent, and have 
no intrinſick goodneſs in it; yet it may 
mn. 3 B 
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be good in order to an End; and fo 
far as it is in its Nature fitted to that 
End, ſo far it is in its own Nature 
good, as 2; Means; and ſo far as the 
End is good, and fit to be purſu d, and 
aim d at, ſo far the Means are good, 


and fit to be commanded, _ : 
And therefore as God cannot act 
without an End; and by conſequence 
not command any thing, but as a Means 
to an End, nor any thing, but what is 
fitted for that End; ſo whenever he 
commands indifferent things, this muſt 
be the natural Reaſon of them, that 
they are naturally fitted to attain ſonie 
End, which that command is intended 
for; tho we may not be able always 
to find it ou. 1 
For tho tis reaſonable to ſuppoſe, 
that at the time when ſuch commands 
are given, the End and Reaſon of them 
may eaſily be diſcover'd, from the rela- 
tion they bear to the particular circum- 
ſtances of the People, and the ſuit- 
ableneſs there is between them; yet it 


£2782 
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does not thence follow, that it ſhall 
be always ſo, when the particular cir- 
cumſtances of the People are forgor, 
and the things, which the laws related 
to, are intirely unknown. 
It would therefore be very unrea- 
ſonable in any one, to argue againſt 
the authority of antient laws, injoining 
indifferent things, merely becauſe we 
are not able at this diſtance, of time 
and place, to account for the particu- 
lar reaſon, and thereby the natural fit- 
neſs of them; when we are otherwiſe 
ſure that they came from God, and 
therefore mult have been appointed for 
_ lome proper End and Reaſon, how | 
much ſoever it may be hid from us. 
Secondly, As God cannot act with- 
out Reaſon, ſo neither can he a& con- 
trary to Reaſon; and therefore not 
otherwiſe than as the Natures and Rea- 
; ſons of things direct: 
And if ſo, then firſt we muſt from 
hence conceive, that he will govern 
all things according to their Na- 
a8 a . > OY = tures 
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tu res and Reaſons; natural thirigs in a 
natural way, in and according to their 
natural Relations, ſo as to work natu- 


ral Ends, ordinarily by natural Means, 
and produce natural Effects by natural 
Cauſes; and not to act without them, 


or againſt their Natures. 15 . of 
And therefore! tho the goodneſs of 
God orders all things ſo, as ſhall be 
moſt for che Happineſs of his Creas 
tures, as has been ſhewn ( G. 124.) 
yet ſo far as this Happineſs 

upon the uſe of natural Means, or 
the operation of natural Cauſes, we 
muſt conceive that it cannot natutally 
be attainꝰd without them. 

And by conſequence (if we apply 
this to ourſelves) tho' Man in his ra- 
tional capacity ſhall be provided as 
we have ſthewn'(/p. 101.) with all 
things neceſſary to his Happineſs, in 
reſpect of the means of knowing, 
whatever is neceflary to be known; as 
likewiſe in reſpect of a ſuitable power, 
with ſuitable rules and motives to do, 

pl K 2 what- 


epends | 
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whatever is neceffary to be done: Yer, 
as it is neceſſary in the Nature of the 
thing, that thoſe means of Knowledge, 
and thoſe rules and motives of Practice 
ſhould be conſider d, and that Power 
be put forth into Action, before airy 
thing can be known” or done; ſo we 
cannot expect any Happineſs ſhould 
ariſe from any proviſion of means, 
and rules, and motives, notwichſtand- 
ing the goodneſs of the divine Govern- 
ment unleſs we will conſider and act 
.. ͤ 307 nr, 
And ſo again Secondly, Tho“ 

be furniſh d with all things neceſſary to 
his Happineſs in his bodily Nature, in 
a due proviſion of proper objects, 
ſuited to its ſeveral Faculties; yet ſince 
the Happineſs that ariſes from this pro- 
viſion depends upon ourſelves, and 
ſince there is a neceſſity in the Nature 
of chings, that our Faculties be exer- 
cis d upon theſe objects, in a proper 
way; and that we apply ourſelves to 
ſuch means, as are proper for this End, 

V or 
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fade $i; 45 5 hf: a ey 
o in the Government of the World 
we muſt expect no Happineſs will ariſe 
to us from this, unleſs we will do ac- 
cordingly : Bur 'on the contrary, as 


or elſe we ſhall never be the happier 


no effect can be produced without a 


ſuitable cauſe, and every natural cauſe 
will produce its natural effect; if Man- 
kind do things contrary to their Hap- 
pineſs, they will be made unhappy 
by chem. e 


And fo likewiſe Thirdly, As the 
Happineſs of Man, conſider d as a ra- 
tional Creature, muſt be a rational 


Happineſs, and muſt conſiſt not only 
in the uſe and enjoyment of ſuch 
things, as are ſuited to his Faculties, 
but ſuch an uſe and enjoyment as is ſuit- 
able to Reaſon; ſo chere can be no 
Happineſs expected from them in the 
Government of the World, unleſs we 
will uſe and enjoy them accordingly: 


Bur on the contrary, we muſt not on- 


ly expect ſuch miſchiefs to inſue, as 
HO K 7 
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the Nature of things ſo abuſed; will 
* but ſuch alſo as will ariſe 
rom their contrariety to Reaſon, in 
guilty reflections and reproaches of 
the Mind. ee een 

And ſo again Fourthly, Tho God 
rovides all things, that may be for the 

eee of Society; yet ſince the 
natural dependance of Mankind upon 
one another is ſuch, that, as they can- 
not be happy without one another, ſo 
they may be the occaſion of one ano- 
ther's Miſery, according as their acti- 
ons are; it is impoſſible in the Nature 
of things, but the Happineſs of Man- 
kind muſt depend upon their actions; 
And if we are furniſh'd by the good- 
nels of God, with all things neceſſary 
to our doing, what our Happineſs re- 
quires to be done; this is all that can 
be requir d on God's part; and there 

can be no Happineſs expected by us, 
unleſs we will do accordingly. 

And fo Secondly, As God governs 
natural things in a natural way; ſo we 


of Txus RETITIoX. x35 


muſt conceive, as was juſt now ſaid, 
that he will govern, rational agents in 


a rational way; that is, in ſuch a way 


as is ſuitable to a rational Nature. 


And therefore, as Man is an under- 
ſtanding, and a free Creature, not on- 


ly capable of apprehending the Na- 
tures and Reaſons of things, how far 
they are fit to be choſen and done, 
but alſo has power of ſelf-derermina- 
tion; if ſuch a Creature be govern d 
according to its Nature, it muſt be in 
ſuch a way, as is ſuitable both to his 
underſtanding and freedom. 7 
And by conſequence, as God go- 


verns Man for his Happineſs, and for 


that End, as we have ſhewn, (. 102.) 
will provide him with ſuch Means, as 
are neceſſary to inform his Know- 
ledge; and ſuch rules and motives as 
are neceſſary to direct and incline his 
Will to practice; yet thoſe Means 
muſt be bach as his underſtanding can 
apprehend; and thoſe rules muſt be 
ſuch, as are poſſible and reaſonable to 
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136 The DxvonsrRATION 
be obferved, and thoſe motives like- 


wiſe, ſuch as may be ſufficient to in- 


uence and incline his Will to obſerve 
them; and by conſequence ſuch, as 
ſhall make it more for his Happineſs 
to obſerve, than not obſerve them; 

And then, as he is a free Agent, 
he muſt be left to his own determina- 
tion to chuſe, or refuſe, as he ſees fit, 
whether he will male uſe of thoſe 
means, or regard thoſe motives, or 
1 thoſe Rules or not; and by 
conſequence whether he wall be 1 v.94 
in himſelf, or in Society. 

And according to the good, or ill 
uſe that Mankind are ſuppos d to make 
of their Liberty, and according to the 
different Nature of their Actions; ſo 
muſt we form different notions of the 

livine Government. 

And therefor Firſt, As every thin 
by acting according to its Nature, wil 
attain the End it was made or; | 
(p 98. 106 ) and by conſequence Man- 


Kind, by acting according ro their 
Reaſon, 


of: 7 


of one gh er in Society 

So had all things 9 in n 
gute, in which they were made, and 
: Nfou' d we ſuppoſe Mankind always 
acting according to their Reaſon 
in ſuch caſe we cou'd conceive no 
other Government neceſſary to the 
Happineſs of the n but this, 
VI. 

To preſerve all chings i in their pro- 
per Narures and Orders, and to en- 
able them to exert their Feeukies and 


Powers, according to their ſeveral Ends 


and Uſes: : „Au if fo, 
Then, as there is the ſame reaſon fog 
their Preſervation as there was for their 
Creation, ſo long as they act accord - 
ing to their Natures; ſo we muſt in 
reaſon conclude, That till Mankind 
ſhould act contrary to their Nature, 
or Reaſon, which we call Sin, they 
ſhou d not only be preſerv'd; Pur pre- 
_ d in that Nature, and that State 
| in 
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Reaſon, vil not wands attain their own 
ee Happineſs, but the” bobs (mae 
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138 be DEMONSTRATION 
in which they were created 3 and by 


conſequence ſhou d not only be im- 


mortal and everlaſting, but immor- 
tally and everlaſtingly perfect; and 
happy both in Body and Soul in this 


World, without expectation of any 


thing to come. —5 
From whence it will follow, That 
the Unhappineſs, Imperfection and 


Mortality of Mankind, as likewiſe the 


expectation of a future ſtate muſt ori- 
ginally have riſen from Sin. 
This is the notion, and as far as I 
can ſec, the only notion we can form 
of the divine Gayernment, whilſt we 


cConſider Mankind as acting according 


to their Reaſon. 

But if Mankind be conſider d as 
acting contrary to Reaſon, and there- 
fore contrary to, not only their own 


Happineſs, but it may be the Happi- 


neſs of others; then as they act con- 
trary to the end of their Creation, and 
by conſequence the end of their Pre- 


ſeryation; ſo it may be natural to con- 


ceive, 


of Txus Ricie on. 139 
ceive, that in ſuch a caſe, ſuch per- 
ſons, ſo acting, ſhou d not be pre- 
And if fo, then as the Reaſon of 
cheir ſuppos d deſtruction is cheir Sin, 
and by conſequence as there wou d be 
a Reaſon for their deſtruction, ſo ſoon 
as they ſhou'd ſin: So we might con- 
clude from hence, That Mankind muſt 
be liable to deſtruction upon the very 
rſt ac of Sim? #41 


But then again, on the other hand, 


it is to be obſervd, that as God made 
Mankind for ſuch degrees of Happi« 
neſs, as their Nature is capable of; 


ſo we may conclude, that as long as 


they are capable of Happineſs, ſo long 
they are capable of Preſervation. 
And ſince every one is capable of 


Happ ineſs, that acts according to his 


Reaſon; it will follow, that tho a 


Man has acted contrary to Reaſon; 
once, he ſhall yet be capable of Pre- 


ſervation ſo far as it may be prevented 
for the future; IT 
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140 The DEMONSTRATION | 
And if fo, then whatſoever is ne- 
ceſſary in the Nature of the thing to 

revent the firſt ſinners diſobedience 
* the future, ſeems to be neceſſary 

to the Government of the World. 

But here it is further to be obſerved, 
that ſince Mankind were not only 
made for Happineſs, conſider d ſim- 
ply, but in Society, it is reaſonable 
to conceive, that in the Preſervation of 
a Sinner, God wou d provide for the 
Happineſs of Society: 

And therefore, tho the Sinner is 
preſerv d, that he may act according 
to his Reaſon for the future, and by do- 
ing ſo, will not only contribute to his 
own private Happineſs, but alſo the 
Happineſs of the Society; yet as the 
very Preſervation of the firſt Sinner, 
might tend to the making many others 
ſin, and ſo tend to the Unhappineſs of 
Society, by making them think God re- 
gardleſs of their Actions; there ſeems 
a neceſſity, that in the Preſervation 
of the firſt Sinner, ſome further me- 


thod 
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thod ſhou'd be taken, to' prevent the 
ill conſequences of that Preſervation. ” 

So that here are two things neceſſa- 
rily to be provided for upon the firſt 
act of Sin in the World; and what mes» 
thods are moſt 3 for theſe purpoſes, 


the infinite Wiſdom of God knows beſt: 
But if we might be permitted to conjec- 
ture by our Reaſon, according to the 
Natures and Reaſons of things, we 
might conclude, Ys 
Firſt, That ſince God governs rati- 
onal Creatures, in a rational way, 
the moſt rational method of bringing 
a Sinner off from diſobedience, and of 
influencing his Will to act otherwiſe 
for the future, is, to convince his un- 
derſtanding that he is in the wrong, 
and to make him ſenſible, that he has 
done what in Reaſon, he ought not, 
and what it were better he had not 
done; that is, in one word, to brin 

him to Repentance. 
Now the leaſt that we can think 
neceſſary for this purpoſe, is, to = 
& VVV E 
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the Sinner feel ſome ill effect of his 
* And as for the method of con- 
vincing the World, that he is not re- 
gardleſs of the actions of Men, when 
they act contrary to Reaſon ; the leaſt 
that we can conceive neceſſary in this 
caſe, is, to ſhew ſome token of his 
diſpleaſure at it, by inflicting ſome 
ſuitable puniſhment for ite 
Now That I call a ſuitable puniſh- 
ment, which is naturally proper to 
anſwer the end for which it was de- 
ſign d, namely, to diſcourage others 
from following the Sinner's Example. 
And therefore from theſe conſide- 
rations we muſt conceive, that tho' 
= God ſhoud not deſtroy the firſt Sin- 
ner, upon the very firſt act of Sin; 
yet that he wou'd puniſh him in ſuch 
a Manner, as to convince the reſt of 
4 Mankind, that he was not unconcerned 
1 at their actions, and that they ſhou d 
' have no encouragement to tread in the 
Sinners ſteps, or run into the like diſ- 
obedience with him. This 
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This is the firſt notion we can form 
of the divine Government of the 
World, conſider d properly as a thing 
diſtin from preſervation. _ ö 
And this, as it owes its original to 
Sin; ſo we muſt conceive it wou d 
And therefore, cou d we ſuppole 
Mankind, after the firſt Sin, acting 
according to their Reaſon for the fu- 
ture, we can ſuppoſe no Reaſon for 
any other ſort of Government for the 
future, but Preſervation; + | 5 
Becauſe, as I ſaid before, every thing 
has a Nature ſuited to its End, and by 
acting according to its Nature muſt 
attain its End, (p. 89.) 1 
And ſince tis evident, nothing has 
a natural power, of acting contrary 
to its Nature, as being all neceſſary 
agents, but Man; it will follow, chat 
if Man ſhall act agreeably to his Rea- 
ſon, the End of all things will be na- 
turally attain d. , e e 
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And by conſequence there can be 
no need of any other Government, 
than to let things act according to 


their Natures. VVV 
But then ſtill, as Mankind, in the 


natural method of Government, muſt 


be naturally left to their on free- 


dom, and notwithſtanding all theſe 


divine methods for prevention, may 


yet act contrary to their Reaſon, and 


thereby may diſturb the order of Na- 
ture, according to the Nature of their 
actions; ſo if they are ſuppos d to have 
done thus after the firſt Sin, as there 


muſt thence ariſe new, and further oc- 


caſion; ſo we muſt ſuppole new, and 
different methods and operations of 
Government, in ſuch manner, and mea- 
ſure, as Mankind were capable of, 
and as God ſaw neceſſary for their 
Happineſs, according to their different 
J 
And tho whilſt things act according 
to their Natures, we can ſee no rea- 
ſon why God ſhou d, and by conſe- 


—_— 
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2 cannot reaſonably conceive, 


1 


* 


that he wou d act contrary to the Na- 
tures of things: Yer, when things 
happen to be alter d, and are fallen in- 
to a different or contrary ſtate to that 
they were created in; then, 
As there may be reaſons for diffe- 
rent, or contrary methods of Govern= 
ment; ſo 2 Ot IH; 1h. 


Flifchly, as God is abſolustüy free, 
he may act way ot contrarily, 


according to thoſe different or contra- 
ry Reaſons, (. 49.) and by conſe- 
quence" may act differently from, or 
contrary to the Natures of things, 
according as he has Reaſon for it. 

And if ſo, then, tho God governs 
natural things in a natural way, and a 
natural order, as being the moſt natu- 


ral method to attain their End: Vet 


when things happen to be altered ſo, 
as that it ſhall beſt ſerve the Ends, 
for which they were made, to act con- 
trary to their primitive Nature and Or- 
der; he may do it in ſuch manner 

1 1 and 


* 
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and meaſure, as he ſees fit: He may 
either a& without natural cauſes, or 
againſt them; he may ſuſpend their 
owers, of over-rule them ; and when 
4 permits things to go on in a natu- 
ral way, he may direct when, how, 
and in what proportion they ſhall ex- 
ert their operations. 
And fo likewiſe Secondly, tho” he 
ordinarily governs rational Creatures 
in a rational way; yet when he ſees fit, 
he can — 2 or infa- 
tuate their underſtandings; and he can 
determine their Wills, and either actu- 
4 ate or reſtrain their Paſſions, by ſuch 
= an irreſiſtible influence, as to make 
= them do that good they wou'd not have 
= done; and keep them from doing that 
evil they wou'd have done: Whether 
= God does this or not, in ſuch an irre- 
1 ſiiſtible way, we cannot tell without a 
Revelation; but according to our prin- 
= Cciples we muſt conceive, that he may, 
== according as he ſhall have reaſon for it. 


And 


6 2 
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And ſo again Thirdly, tho' God 
be diſpos d to do good to his Crea- 
tures, according to their ſeveral Na- 
tures and Capacities: Vet, when the 
Natures and Capacities that he gave 
them are alter d, or when they act 
contrary to them, he may then alter 
his methods of doing good; and if 
they are not capable of receiving good 
one way, he may do it another: He 
may do it either by Kindneſs or Cor- 
rection, by Proſperity or Adverſity, 
by Pleaſure or Pain, or whatever other 
methods of Government he ſees fit; 
and that too in what manner, and 
meaſure, and ſeaſon, his Wiſdom 
ſhall direct for their good. 
And ſo Laſtly, tho' God be abſo- 
lutely true, and can make no outs 
ward declaration but what is real; yet 
when the Reaſon of ſuch declaration is 
alter d, he may either revoke, or alter 
his declaration, or may act otherwiſe 
than he declared. Fun 
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But then we muſt remember, that 
this freedom is both a wile and holy 
freedom; (. 54.) and by conſe- 
quence, as wiſdom will do nothing 
in vain, and therefore nothing by ex- 
traordinary and ſupernatural, when 
ordinary and natural, means will do: 
So holineſs will do nothing contrary 

to the natures and reaſons of things 
any farther, than as their natures and 
reaſons are altered; nor any farther 
than that alteration does require it. 
And by conſequence, ſo far as the 
wiſdom of God ſhall ſee, that by act- 
ing according to the natures of things, 
the end of the Creation may be equal- 
ly attain'd; ſo, tho the natures of 
things are altered, ſo far we may rea- 
ſonably conceive, he will not act con- 
beirn s. 
And therefore Firſt, we may con- 
clude, that tho he may act contrary 
to the nature of natural cauſes and 
rational agents; and tho he may ſuſ- 
pend, or over-rule the powers of the 


ata * 8 * 
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former; and he may ſupernaturally 
inform, or infatuate the underſtand- 
ings, or actuate or reſtrain the wills of 
the latter: Yer he will never do it, 


but in ſuch a caſe, where there is a 


neceſſity in the nature of things, and 
where the Happineſs of the World can- 
not be atrain'd without it. 
And fo, tho' God may do good in 
what manner he fees fit, either by 
Kindneſs or Correction, by Pleaſure 
or Pain; yet, as Pleaſure is moſt agree- 
able to the natures of Mankind, ſo 
far as they are capable of Happineſs 
by Pleaſure, fo far we muſt conceive, 


he will not give them Pain or Cor- 


rection. 


And Laſtly, tho God may re- 


voke and alter his declarations, or, as 


he ſees fit, may act contrary to them; 


yet it muſt be only ſo far as the na- 


tures and reafons of things are al- 


ter d. 


Aud therefore when God promiſes 


2a favour, or threatens or foretels 


3 a judg- 
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a judgment upon a certain Reaſon, 
tho God cannot be obliged, when that 
| Reaſon is ceas d, to perform his pro- 
mile, or inflict the judgment, 
And tho, when God gives laws of 
2 mutable Nature for mutable Rea- 
ſons; when the Reaſons of ſuch laws 
= are alter d, he may alter his declarati- 
ons concerning them; and may either 
1 command what he forbad, or forbid 
what he commanded: :! 
Vet ſo long as the Natures and Rea - 
ſons of things are the ſame, ſo long 
ve muſt conclude, his declarations 
and operations will be the ſame: _ 
And by conſequence, when God 
commands any thing to be obſerved 
or avoided, or denounces or threatens 
any thing to be inflicted; the Reaſon 
of which is founded in the Nature of 
things, ſuch laws and threatnings can- 
not be diſannull'd, ſo long as the Na- 
tures of things continue; and we muſt 
gonceive, that in ſuch caſes God will 
neither revoke nor act contrary to 
them. Et = . 
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of TRUE RELIG10N. 151 
Thus far then have we diſcover d 
the Nature of God, both in his per- 
fections in themſelves, and the out- 
ward manifeſtation of them in acts 
of Creation and Government. | 
And theſe being ſufficiently demon- 
ſtrated, I ſhall take theſe likewiſe for 
granted all along, and upon this Ba- 


ſis I ſhall proceed in my deſign; and 


by neceſſary and rational concluſi- 
ons, ſhall endeavour to demonſtrate 
the general Body of all Religion: So 
that whoſoever ſhall allow (as I think 
no man can deny) the foregoing Rea- 
ſonings, ſhall not with any ſhew of 


Reaſon reject any other part of Reli- 


gion whatſoever, 


But that we may do this more 


clearly and convincingly, it will be 


proper to look back a little, and 


reflect upon what we have before 


prov d. 


What is the true & Yate of Nature. 
And the firſt thing that I think ne- 
L 4 cCeſſary 
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this diſtinction of a ſtate of imperfect 
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ceſſary to be call d to mind, is, 7 9 5 
original ſtate of Mankind is, as we 


have prov'd (g. 76. 77.) 2 ſtate of 


perfection. 


From whence we may be able to 
form a right notion of a true and 
Proper ſtate of Nature; a point fo; 
much controverted amongſt us. 
For as it is ſelf-evident, that that 
muſt be the true and proper Nature of 
things, which they receiv d when they 
were made : Ces Os ELCTT 1" 
So by conſequence, nothing can be 


properly ſaid to be in a ſtate of Na- 


ture, any farther than it can be ſaid to 
be in a tate of Perfection: 

And therefore, fo far as Mankind 
are fallen from the Perfection, they 


were originally created in, fo far they 
are in an unnatural and corrupted ſtate. 


And if we will call this a ſtate of 
Nature, it ought to be done under 


3 and 


and corrupted Nature; in oppoſition 
to that, which was the true and pri- 


ſtate of Perfection and Purity. 


And this is ſo neceſſary a diftinai-- 


on, that without this we ſhall hardly 
be able to ſpeak 'of this matter with- 


out confuſion. =o 


And the want of this, as it has been 


a grand flaw in many treatiſes on Na- 
rural Religion; fo it has been the 
foundation upon which thoſe extrava- 


gant Feners of the Leviathan were 


built; which when this neceſſary diſ- 
tinction is made, do, of er en 
all fall to the ground. e 
For ſince it does appear, that a ſtate 
of corruption is not the natural ſtate 
of Man, whatever inferences are drawn 


from this Hypotheſis, that this is the 


natural ſtate of Man, muſt by con- 


ſequence neceſſarily be falſe. 
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What Mankind flood in need of in a 
© State of pure Nature. 
Secondly, As we have ſhewn that 
Mankind were made in a ſtate of Per- 
fection and Purity: 
So tis in the next place neceſſary to 
be obſery d, as we have already prov d, 
that they were made by the Wiſdom 
of God for ſome End, and by the 
Goodneſs of God for Happineſs; and 
that they were put in ſuch a ſtate as 
was proper for the attainment of it, 
. 
And by conſequence that they muſt 
be inform d of this End and Happi- 
neſs, and the means of attaining it; 
 m_ 3 
That they muſt be provided with the 
neceſſary means of knowledge of every 
thing neceſſary to be known; and fur- 
niſh d with ſufficient Power, with ſuit- 
able Rules and Motives to do what- 
ever was neceſſary to be done. And if 


ſo, then 
. Firſt, 


. - Firſt, ſince the End and Happineſs 
of Man conſiſts, as ſhall be ſhewn 
in being partaker of the divine Na- 
ture; from hence it will follow, 
that if there be a neceſſity, that Man 


ſhou'd be jnform'd of his End and 


Happineſs; there is the : ſame ne- 
ceſſity that he ſhou'd be inform d of 
the Nature of God, in which his End 


and Happineſs conſiſts. And if fo, then 


Secondly, As it is ſeif- evident, that 
the reaſon of his being inform d of his 
End and Happineſs, and the means of 
attaining them, with the neceſſary 
Rules and Motives of Action, is, that 
thoſe Motives ſhou d be complied 
with, and thoſe Rules be followed, 
and thoſe Means imploy d in the at- 
tainment of this End and Happineſs; 
from hence it will follow, fa 

That fo ſoon as Mankind were ca- 
pable of underſtanding and enjoying 
Happineſs; ſo ſoon as they were ca- 
pable of conſidering thoſe Motives, 
of obſerving thoſe Rules, and uſing 
„ Th 1 : thoſe 
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* thoſe Means; ſo ſoon muſt they have 
hack this information given them: And 
#6, chen Ae 

Thirdly, ſince Mankind were crea- 
ted perfect in their Nature, and there- 
fore naturally capable of all this, ſo 
ſoon as as they were made; it will fol- 
low, that they muſt have had this in- 
formation, ſo ſoon as they were made. 
So that from all this put together, 
we are abundantly aſſur d of the ne- 
cefliry of ſome means of information 
to be given to Mankind, ſo ſoon as 

they were made, of every thing ne- 
cell to be known concerning the 
End and Happineſs for which they 
were made; the Nature of God, in 
which that Happineſs conſiſts; as like- 
wiſe thoſe Rules, or Means, and Mo- 
tives of doing whatever is neceſſary to 
be done in order to the attainment of 

it. Thus far I think the argument is 
clear beyond any reaſonable objection. 
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7 be Means, of Knowledge ; in 4 N Yate 
f pure Nause. | 
The next thing now to be en juird 

into, IG obo bc is togts onto] 

| Secondly, what Means of informa- 
tion thole were, which ; 
ſo ſoon as they were made. 

As to this we muſt conceive, from 
the holineſs of God, that as he always 
acts according to the Natures and Rea- 
of ching z: 05 S977 5 

So. the means of information mult 
be ſuch, as the Nature of the things 
to be known, and the Reaſon of the 
knowledge of em requir'd 

And by conſequence, as thoſe things, 
chat are neceſſary, but cannot be 
known, ſo far as to anſwer the End 
of knowing them in a natural way, do 
ire a ſupernatural  - 


And as thoſe things, that can be 
knows. i in a natural way, do require 
no more than natural means; 


So from hence we muſt conclude; 
” Firſt, 


r 
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Firſt, that if there was any thing 


neceſſary to be known, which our firſt 


Parents cou'd not know by Reaſon, in 


a natural way; ſo ſoon as their occa- 


ſions did require the knowledge of it, it 


Tie Rule of Reaſon. 
Secondly, As for thoſe 2 that 


lay within the compaſs of Reaſon, as 
they were to be known by the exerciſes 


was certainly made known by a 325 | 
natural Revelation: But 


of Reaſon, in the uſe of ſuch natural 


means of knowledge, as were . 
for that purpole; 
Fo ve muſt conclude, they had no- 


ching mote, no other revelation con- 
Now by che natural means 'of 


knowledge, I mean the Natures and 


Reaſons of things : 
For knowledgeis the perception \ or 


apprehenſion of things as they are. 


Now things may be conſider d, ei- 


our as they are ſi imply, and in their 
oon 


- 
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ovn particular Natures, or as they 
are related to each other, in reſpect of 
agreement or diſagreement. 
And as thoſe things, which we ap- , 
pn to agree or diſagree, we there- * 
re judge to be fir, or unfit for ſuch, 


and ſuch purpoſes : 


So that fitneſs, or unfitneſs, for 


ſuch, and ſuch purpoſes, is a Reaſon, 


ariſing from the Nature of things for 
the fitneſs, or unfitneſs of ſuch, and 


ſuch operations. Fon yo 
And when we make a right judg- 
ment of things, or, in other words, 


when the Natures and Reaſons of 


things agree with our apprehenſion and 


judgment of them, - and are as we ap- 


prehend and judge them to be; as we 


are then ſaid ro know thoſe things, 
and as our Reaſon is then {aid to be 
right : 1 
So by conſequence, if we wou d 
form a right knowledge of things, the 


natural Rules or Means to form our 


notions and judgment by, is, to con- 


4 ſider 
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ſider the Natures and Reaſons of them. 
On OO ũ md 
Then as every thing had its Nature 
from God; ſo whatever Means of in- 
formation our Reaſon finds out by 
conſidering the ſeveral Natures which 
' God has made things of, and the Re- 
lations he has placed them in; this we 
may very properly call, the natural 
Revelation of God; and the matter 
of ſuch Revelation, natural Religion. 


The Subſtance of natural Religion. 

Since then we have provd the ne- 
ceſſity of Man's being inform d, ſo 
ſoon as he was made, 


Firſt, Of the Nature of God, and 
huis own Happineſs. 
Secondly, Of the Means and Rules 
to attain this Happineſs by, 

Thirdly, Of the Motives to inforce 
the Obſervation of thoſe Means 


Since 


. 
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Since, I ſay, we have already prov'd 
this, as this muſt be the Subſtance of 
natural Religion, ſo far as it is diſco- 
verable by Reaſon; fo here it will be 
ptoper to inquire, == „„ 
Firſt, how far the knowledge of 
theſe ſeveral particulars is capable of 
being diſcover d by Reaſon; and ſo 
far as we find them to be ſo, ſo far 
we muſt conclude our firſt Parents had 
no other Revelation concerning them. 
Secondly, we will inquire, whe- 
ther there was any thing further neceſ- 
ſary to be known, which our firſt 
Parents, in a ſtate of Purity, cou'd 
not know by Reaſon, and therefore 
requir'd a ſupernatural Revelation. 
As to the firſt of theſe, how far the 
knowledge of God and our Happi- 
neſs, the 'Means and Rules to attain 
this Happineſs by, and the Motives 
to inforce thoſe Means and Rules, are 
diſcoverable by Reaſon : It will te 
neceſſary for a clear apprehenſion of 
this matter, to examine diſtin&ly every 
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one of the foremention'd particulars, 
and conſider each article by itſelf. 
And therefore we will take a view, 
Firſt of the Nature of God, how far 
it is diſcoverable by Reaſon. What 
Reaſon may find out concerning this, [ 
have already conſider'd at large; and 
; all that I have hitherto ſaid upon this 
; head, has been the reſult of bare Rea- 
ſon. 3 2 ws 
U If there be any thing neceſſary to 
1 be added, it can be only to inquire; 
| whether it can be reaſonably ſuppos d, 
| that Man, at his Creation, cou'd be 
= capable of finding our all thoſe ſpecu- 
8 ations, that we have deliver'd concern- 
| ing God. . 
| ln anſwer to which, it may ſafely be 
| affirmed, and we have already ſhewn 


it to be certain, that, if all this was 
neceſſary to be known, his Reaſon 

was either capable of finding it out, or 

elle it was otherwiſe diſcover'd to him: 

But that his Reaſon alone was ſufh- 
cient for this purpoſe, I think, cannot 
0 reaſonably 
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reaſonably be doubted; whilſt we 
reflect upon what we have before 
prav'd;:; Mm. 7 

That he was made perfect in his 
Kind, and therefore perfect in his ra- 


tional Faculties; and by conſequence 


capable of knowing every thing by 


Reaſon, that Reaſon, in its perfecti- 
on, is capable of knowing. 


| And it ſo, then AS K 15 {elf-evi- 


dent, that Reaſon, in perfection, mult 
neceſſarily be ſuppos d capable of 
knowing more, and more clearly, than 
Reaſon in imperfection, Reaſon cor- 
rupted, cramp'd, and biaſsd by falſe 
Prejudices, and ill Impreſſions?s 
So we muſt neceſſarily conclude, 
That whatever knowledge of God, 
we are by Reaſon capable of attaining 
to; the ſame he mult have had much 
clearer, and fuller; than we, in our ſtate 
of imperfection, can pretend to: 
And by conſequence, whatſoever we 
have ſhewn in = foregoing part of 
this Treatiſe, that we can diſcover by 
775 1 8 
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the bare principles of Reaſon only, 
concerning the divine Nature and Ope- 
rations; nay, I may lay, whatever we 
all hereafter ſhew to be diſcoverable 
by us, concerning any thing elſe, by 
mere rational Principles; ſo far as it 
was neceſſary for him to know it, ſo far 
at leaſt we muſt conclude he knew it. 


Nay further, from the 4 of 


his rational Faculties, I think, it will 


follow, that he muſt be capable of 
underſtanding every thing __ as 
perfectly, as we underſtand any thing. 
Now there are ſome things that 
ev'n we diſcover upon the firſt opera- 
tion of the Mind, as nimbly as the eye 
-perceives colours; and — in that 
ſtate of perfection he was in, where 
there were no falſe prejudices, nor ill 
impreſſions to warp his judgment, or 
obſtruct his reaſonings, he may ve 
well be ſuppos d to diſcover all neceſ- 
ſary truths, as nimbly as we diſco- 
ver any; and be let into the know- 
ledge of ſuch things, as it were by in- 
_— . £ a | tuition 
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ruition upon the firſt opening of the 
Mind. FF 30 „ 
But be this as it will, that he knew 


them is certain and undeniable, that 


is ſufficient for my purpoſe; and 


therefore from hence I will proceed in 
the 1 to inquire, what noti- 


ons Reaſon wou d furniſh him withal 


concerning, 2. 


Secondly, the true End and Hap- 


pineſs of Man; | 
Both theſe muſt be conſider d toge- 
ther, as being but two different ex- 
preſſions for the ſame thin 
For we have already ſhewn, that the 


End for which God made all things, 


was the good of his Creatures; (p. 98.) 
and by conſequence, that which is the 
true Good, muſt be the true End of 
| Now the only good that God cou d 
aim at in the Creation, was himſelf : 
For ſince he is the Creator of the 


World, as he is therefore the ſole foun- 


tain of being and perfection, and by 
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166 The DEMONSTRATION 
conſequence of all good; ſo before 
the Creation of the World, he was 

the only being, and therefore the only 
gdod; and by conſequence the only 
end, and the only good, he cou'd intend 
in the Creation, muſt be himſelf. 

But yet, ſince he is a being abſo- 
lutely perfect, as he cou'd not want, 
and therefore cou d not aim at the re- 
ceiving any good to himſelf: So it 
will follow, that it muſt be ſome good 
to be imparted to his Creatures; and 
by conſequence, the good that he in- 

tended for Man in the Creation, was 
the imparting of himſelf, or the com- 
munication of his perfections to him: 

And if ſo, then, ſince Happineſs is 
nothing elſe but the enjoyment of 
good, as God is the higheſt good, it 
muſt be the higheſt Happineſs of Man 
to have the divine Nature communi- 
cated to him in the higheſt degree that 
he is capable of. 

And therefore if we wou d perfectly 
underſtand the true Happineſs of Man, 

„ We 
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ue muſt reflect a little upon what we 


have ſaid concerning the Nature and 


Perfections of God; and how far they 


are communicable to Man. | 
Nou as to the Nature of God, we 
have ſhewn, that he is an independent, 
neceſſary, immutable, infinite, omni- 


preſent, everlaſting, ſpiritual Subſtance, 


or Being; endued with life, or the 
utmoſt degree of power and activity; 
with ſenſe, or the utmoſt enjoyment 
of pleaſure; with reaſon, or the ut- 
moſt degree of knowledge, wiſdom 
and holineſs; it muſt therefore be the 


Happineſs of Man to have this Nature 


communicated to him; and to be as 
like God in theſe perfections of ſub- 
ſtance, life, ſenſe and reaſon, as his 
ſtate and condition is capable of. 
Hlere then the only queſtion is, 
what degrees of theſe perfections the 
ſtate = condition of Man is capa- 
ble of. : „„ 

No as to the perfections of ſub- 
ſtance, ſuch as 5 neceſſi- 
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ry, immutability, omnipreſence, and 
infinity, theſe human Nature are nor 
capable of; they are not communi- 
cable to a Creature, but can only be- 
long, as we have ſhewn, (p. 8, 9.) to 


2 ſelf-exiſtent being. 


But to be ſpiritual and everlaſting 
are not ſo, theſe may be imparted to 
a Creature; for it does not appear 


that it is any wiſe inconſiſtent for God 


to create an everlaſting Spirit, or, in 
other words, a Creature, that is not 


matter, which ſhall laſt for ever. 


And as we may from thence infer, 


that we have, ſo we are generally ſup- 


pk upon very good reaſon, to 
ave ſuch a ſpiritual and everlaſting 
Nature imparted to us; which is that 


grace that actuates and informs our 
bodies, which we call the human Soul. 
But whether this be {of or not, is not 


of importance to this preſent argu- 
ment, 


So likewiſe as for the perfections of 


life, ſenſe, and reaſon, theſe are nor 


2 
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only communicable to a creature, but 


we find by experience we have them 
all in ſome degree: e 
For as we have a principle of Rea- 
ſon, capable of knowledge, wiſdom, 
and holin ess? e e 
So we have a body endued with life 
and ſenſe, that is, with Power and ac- 
tivity; with a faculty of perception 
and ſenſation of pleaſure; which body 
is compos d of ſuch a number of parts, 
fram d in ſuch order, and proportion, 
as to be a fit inſtrument to theſe pow- 
ers and faculties, in the 3 of 
their ſeveral operations. 
If then the Happineſs of Man con- 
ſiſts in being like God in theſe ſeveral ' 
perfections, we muſt form our con- 
ceptions of this Happineſs of Man, 
according as we conceive of theſe per- 
fections in Gd. | 
And therefore, as we have ſhewn 
that the perfection of life in God, con- 
ſiſts in doing all that is poſſible for 
him to will; and the perfection of 
0 fa N „ — fea. 
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ſenſe, in enjoying all the pleaſure that 
zs poſſible for him to enjoy; and the 
perfection of Reaſon in the abſolute 
comprehenſion of the Natures and 
Reaſons of things, in reſpect both of 
knowledge and wiſdom; and ſuch an 
immutable holineſs of will, as never 
dt ?,o chuſe or act any thing, but accord- 
ing to the Natures and Reaſons of 
So the Happineſs of Man muſt by 
conſequence conſiſt in the higheſt de- 
gree of theſe perfections, that his Na- 
ture is capable of. . 
And therefore when Man, in reſpect 
of his rational Nature, knows the 
Natures and Reaſons of things, as ful- 
ly, and as clearly, as he is capable of 
knowing them; and his will is intirely 
govern'd by his Reaſon, ſo as ne- 
ver to chuſe, or reject any thing, but 
according as his Reaſon apprehends 
the Natures and Reaſons of things re- 
quite: 8811 e 
And when in reſpect of his bodily | 


Nature, 
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Nature, which was made to be an in- 
ſtrument of the Soul, in ſubjection 
co, and under the direction of Reaſon; 
he has his Faculties of operation per- 
| fect, and regularly imploy'd upon 
their proper objects; ſo as to do all 
thoſe things, and thoſe things only, 
which his Reaſon thinks fit to be done; 
and to enjoy all thoſe pleaſures, and 
thoſe pleaſures only, which his Reaſon 
judges fit to be enjoy'd; then he is in 
a true ſtate of natural and perfect 
Happineſs. a als 
So that in one word, the chief Hap- 
pineſs of a rational Nature conſiſts in 
right Reaſon and Holineſs: For the 
clear knowledge, and the right appre- 
henſion and judgment of the Nature, 
and Reaſons of things, we call right 
Reaſon; and the government of our 
wills, and other powers and faculties 
by right Reaſon, we call Holineſ: 
And as right Reaſon and Holinels = 
are the higheſt perfections of a reaſon- 
able Nature; and as we are moſt like 
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God, when our Knowledge and Holi- 
nels are in the greateſt perfection; ſo, 
When we ſpeak of the Happineſs of 
Man, ſometimes as conſiſting in the 
perfection of his Nature, ſometimes 
in right Reaſon and Holineſs, and 
ſometimes in the enjoyment of God, 
and being like God ; it is to be ob- 
ſery d, that theſe are all but different 
expreſſions, that naturally imply the 
ſame thing. 3% OE 7 | 
Ihe notion of our Happineſs being 
thus explain'd, from hence we may be 
able to diſcover, FX.» 


Hie Happmeſs is to be attain d. 
Thirdly, What thoſe means, or 
rules, or laws are, by which this Hap- 
- pinels is to be attain d. n 
By means, or rules, or laws, the 
fame thing is to be meant: For what- 
ſoever is a neceſſary means to an End; 
the ſame is a neceſſary rule to be ob- 
ſery'd in order to the attainment of 
that End: And whatſoever God has. 
boy. | | made 
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made neceſſary to be obſerved, as 4 
rule, it is undoubredly his will we 
ſhou'd obſerve it; and whatſoever it 
is his will, we ſhou'd obſerve as a 
Rule, that is certainly a law, by which 
we are to act. * $101 
And therefore the means that are 
neceſſary to the attainment of this 
Happineſs, may likewiſe be call'd the 
laws of our Happineſs; the neceſſity of 
which being founded in the Natures 
of things, and thereby ſignified ro be 
the will of him, who is the author of 
that Nature and Neceſlity ; they are 
likewiſe call'd the laws of, Nature. 
But then, as the means that are ne- 
ceſſary to the Happineſs of Mankind 
are different, as we ſhall ſhew here 
after, according as they are conſider'd 
in a ſtate of Purity, or Corruption, 
there being many things to be done 
in the latter ſtate, which wou'd have 
been needleſs and unknown in the 
forms = 8 951 
So in treating upon the laws of 
<a „ Nie 
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Nature, if we wou d ſpeak without 
= .confuſion, it will be proper to carry 
= this diſtinction along with us: _ 
And as the ſtate of Purity was the 
firſt ſtate of Mankind; ſo thoſe laws, 
that oblig d in that firſt. ſtate, we call 
primary laws of Nature: | 
And thoſe, whoſe obligation aroſe 
from our Corruption, tho they are 
founded in the Nature and Reaſon 
of things, as they are at preſent; yer 
this not being their primitive and ori- 
ginal ſtate, we will call them for diſ- 
tinction /econdary laws, 


Too find out theſe laws has been the 
work of many learned pens, and a great 
deal of pains has been ſpent abour it; 
and by the uſual method of managing 
the queſtion, one would think it were a 
point very abſtruſe and difficult; where- 
as it is really, as I ſhall ſhew, of all 
things one of the moſt obvious and 
caly. 
For ſince tis plain, that theſe laws of 
Nature are nothing elſe, but the 9 
| enat 


E 
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rhat are neceſſary to our Happineſs, in 
the very natures of things; there needs 
nothing more to the diſcovery of 
thoſe laws, than to ſee what the na- 
ture of our Happinels requires, in or- 
der to the attainment of it. 
Our Happineſs then we have alrea- 
dy ſhewn to conſiſt in our being like 
God in the perfection of Knowledge 
and Holineſs ; that is, in a right ap- 
prehenſion and judgment of the na- 
tures and reaſons of things, which 
is call d right Reaſon; and in being 
intirely govern d, both in our will and 
operations, by right Reaſoh. 15 
This is the notion of our Happi- 
neſs, and by this it will be an eaſy 
matter to diſcover, what are the natu- 
ral and neceſſary means to this Hap- 
pineſs; and by conſequence, what are 
the natural rules and laws, by which 
Man was to act in a ſtate of Nature. 


The Laws of | Nature. 1 - 
For Firſt, If Man cannot be happy 


2 without 
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* General Law. 
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without right reaſon, or a right ap- 
prehenſion and judgment of the na- 
tures and reaſons of things, whatſoever 
is a neceſſary means to right Reaſon, 


muſt be a neceſſary means to Happi- 


neſs; and by conſequence, the firſt thing 


neceſſary to be done, in order to a 


right apprehenſion and judgment of 


things, muſt be the firſt law of na- 
da that is „ 
oy Loo conſider the natures 
General Laws. 


and reaſons of things, how 


far they are fit to be choſen, or done, 
before we pretend to chuſe or act. 


Secondly, it Man cannot be happy 
without Holineſs, that is, without chu- 
ling and acting, according as his rea- 


ſon in the conſideration of the- natures 
and reaſons of things, apprehends 


them worthy to be choſen, or done ; 
then, as it is another neceſſary means 
to our Happineſs, ſo it is another ge- 
neral law of nature. 5 

Not to chuſe, or act 
any thing withour, or 
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manner, or meaſure, than reaſon judges 
fit, but to chuſe, and act every thing, 
that reaſon directs; and in ſuch man- 


* 
6671 ROE <9 pe Fo 


quire. | 


Theſe are the two general laws of 


as we ſhall ſee by the following de- 


ductions: As for inſtance,  — 
Firſt, if we muſt not chuſe, or act 
without reaſon, ſince the reaſon that 


moves the agent to act is the very no- 


tion of an end; we are hereby ob- 
lig d not to act without ſome'end; 
And ſince that which reaſon ap- 

roves, as proper, and conyenient to 
be choſen, or done, is the very notion 


of Good, and by conſequence whar- 


ever reaſon propoſes, as an end, muſt 


be ſome Good: i 
to act 


conſe- 


, 
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| contrary to reaſon, nor in any other 


quence 
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quence | obliged not to act without an 
intention of ſome Good, eicher, to 
ourſelves or others 
And as che rule of Reaſon. is the 
eee reaſons of things; lo we 
are by, conſequence oblig d to do no- 
ching, but with an intention of ſuch 
Good, as our Reaſon a preload, the 
natures and reaſons of ei require. 
So that by this we are ob edc to Gu 
general laws of Prudence and 


nels. 


-Secondly, if we muſt not chuſe o or 
a& contrary to reaſon, that is, to our 
conceptions: and judgments of things, 
by chis we are taught the rear laws NF 
Truth and Sincerity, 

Thirdly, if we muſt not «uſe, or 
act, but according as our 3 ap- 
prehends the natures and reaſons of 
things require; here we have the great 
laws of Moderation and Fortitude, by 
which our paſſions and operations are 
to be govem d, in reſpect of che i 


5 that there is in in ang: 


| „ 
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And therefore to apply this 
FTlirſt, as there are evidently many 
things made of the ſame Nature, and 
for the fame End, which we therefore 
ca TT +; 50715 177 1 OINRE Ou 
So it will follow, that we muſt be- 
have ourſelves towards them 'equally 
alike ; becauſe as they are of the ſame 
Nature, whatſoever is in reſpect of 
that Nature neceſſary, or fir to be 
done to any one, is equally neceſſary, * 
ov-fivitor every one {HT 
And by conſequence, as all Man- 
kin 6 being made for the ſame End, 
and of the ſame Nature, are fo far na- 
turally Equals; they muſt be fo far , 
eſteem' d, and lov'd, and dealt with 
equally; and whatſoeyer Reaſon di- 
rects to be done to any one, in reſpect 
of his Nature, the ſame it muſt ditect 
// Wee wks 
And therefore if our own Nature be 
worthy our eſteem, and love; ſo like» 
wiſe is the Nature of every other Man: 
I our Nature as ſuch requires good 


” 
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offices from others; the ſame Nature 


in others requires the like good offices 
AAS. 2 57, df 7 bam uo 
And if by our Nature we have 


ſuch relations to others, as require, that 


8 they |; be true, and juſt to us 3 the ſame 


relation in them to us, requires the 
ſame from us to them; and ſo like- 


wiſe of all other things of this kind. 


FSecondly, as there are many other 
chene 5 which, | tho they Are made f. Or 


the lame End, are yet different in their 


Natures : As ſome, for inſtance, more 


| pres, than others in themſelyes, 
ſome more ſuitable to us, and more 


directly conducive to our Happi- 
neſs, than others, which we call Good. 
By this general law we are not wr 
oblig d to prefer thoſe things in our af- 

fections, and our operations, which 


our Reaſon prefers in its judgment; 


but alſo to do it in ſuch proportion, as 
it judges them worthy. to be preferr'd, 
according to the meaſure - of that 
Perfection, or the degree of that 


1 5 55 
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Good, which it apprehends to be in 
And therefore as thoſe things, that 
are perfecter, and better than others, 
are more worthy to be known, and 
conſider d, to be deſir d and hoped 
for, to be lov d, and delighted in than 
ohen ie 100 1 

So we are hereby oblig'd, not only 
to conſider, and know, to deſire, and 
hope for, to love, and delight in thoſe 
things firſt, and above others; but al- 
ſo to do this, ſo far as they are wor- 
thy of it, according to the different 
. e of their Pertectten and Good- 
en SI, N 
And by conſequence, ſince reaſon 

tells us, that God is not only the moſt 
perfect Being in himſelf, and the high- 
eſt Good and Happineſs, we are ca- 
pable of, but alſo, that he is an abſo- 
lutely perfect Good; it will follow, 
That we muſt not only endeavour 
to conſider, and know, to deſire, and 
hope for, to love, and delight in him 

EE ec , 
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firſt, and above all; but alſo, that we 
muſt conſider him with all poſſible de- 
grees of Conſideration; and know him 
with all poſſible degrees of Know- 
ledge; and love him with all poſſible 
degrees of Love; that is, with all our 
Heart, with all our Mind, and with 


we commonly call iraſcible, ſuch as 
HFlatred and Fear, Grief and Anger: 
The regulation of which is commonly 
call'd Fortitude: „ 
But theſe cou d have no place in a 

e, 2 
For in that ſtate we have ſhewn, that 
Mankind muſt have been intirely go- 
vern'd by their Reaſon, and the na- 
tures and reaſons of things; and as 
they were in Aa Rate of Happineſs, ſo 


Tau ReLicion. 183 
chey knew, that fo long as they con- 
tinu d to act according to Reaſon, their 
Happineſs thon'd be continu'd to 
them, (. 137.) 5 


And therefore in ſuch a ſtate, as 
there cou d be no manner of reaſon, 
or occafion for Hatred, or Fear, or 
Gone, or Anger ou UE 
So we muſt conclude, they aroſe 
from Sin. F 
And by conſequence, that our firſt 
Parents, in a ſtate of Purity, coud 
have no more notion of theſe paſſions, 
than we can have of ſuch things, that 
we never ſaw, or heard o: 

Bur when Sin came into the World, 
there was ſoon reaſon enough for them 
all; and by this rule we are taught 
how to regulate them all, vs. 
That we hate, fear, grieve, or be 
angry, only according to the natures 
and reaſons of things; that is, that 
theſe paſſions be directed towards their 
reſpectiye objects in ſuch manner, and 
meaſure only, as our Reaſon, upon a 
17 + ©" 4 | due 
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due conſideration, apprehends they are 
naturally worthy 7 our Fs or 
Fear, our Grief, or Anger. Thus we 
are taught to regulate our paſſions. 
Fourthly, if we muſt not chuſe, or 
act any thing, but as Reaſon apprehends 
the natures and reaſons of things re- 
quire, here we have a general law of 
| 7 uſtice and Equity, which will branch 
icſelf out into ſeveral different particu- 
lars, according to the different natures 
and reaſons of things. And accordingly, 
Furſt, ſince tis ſelf-evident, that 
there are ſeveral ſorts, or degrees of 
Beings ; ſome mere Subſtances incapable 
of Happineſs themſelves, and there- 
fore made for the Happineſs of others ; 
if we muſt act according to the na- 
tures and reaſons of things, we are 
hereby oblig d, in reſpect of ſuch Be- 
ings, not to uſe them in any other 
meaſure, than is neceſſary to the end 


4 


they were made for: 


25 


And by conſequence, ſo far as they 


appear to be intended for the Uſe and 


* 


a. 


a 
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bi Happineſs of Man, they muſt be 2h 


neſs requires their Uſe : _ 


only in ſuch a degree, as his Happi- 


So that here we have a law againſt 


prodigality, i 


inanimate. Cream. 
Secondly, as *tis evident there are 


other Beings indued with a principle of 


life, and ſenſation of Pleaſure and 


pain; which, tho they appear to be 


made for the happineſs of others, are 
yet capable of ſome degrees of haps, 


pineſs themſelves; if we muſt not act 
contrary to the natures and reaſons of 
ſuch things, here is an abſolute neceſſi- 


ty, that they be not depriv'd of their 
lives or ſenſes; or hinder d in their 


natural pleaſures; or put to pain, but 

with an eye to their end; nor any 

further, than is neceſſary to their end; 

which is the happineſs of choſe others, 
they were made for, | 


all cruelty in the needleſs deſtruction 


manner of doing it: 
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Fo that here we haye a law againſt 
of ſuch Creatures, and the barharous ; 
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And from hence we muſt conclude, 
that in a ſtate of pure Nature, where 
Men were intirely govern d by the na- 

tures and reaſons of things, they never 
eat fleſh, till there were no other 
things that were fit to be eaten; becauſe 
the neceſſity of killing them for the 
bappineſs of Man, could be the only 
natural reaſon of doing it. 

And by conſequence, that the firſt 

killing of beaſts muſt have ariſen from 
a ſenſe of ſuch a Neceſſity, or from 
Revelation. 35 x 
* "Thirdly, another order of Beings 
we find in ourſelves, who being made 
for happineſs according to our Na- 
ture, which is compos d of two parts, 
a ſenſitive Body, and a rational Soul, 
each capable of a different happineſs ; 
if we muſt act according to the natures 
and reaſons of things, we are hereby 
oblig d to act according to the nature 
both of the Soul and Body: And 
o . 
Firſt, as it is the nature of the ra- 


' rational Soul; ſoir is che duty of every 
Man to conſider, and chuſe, and act 


according to his Reaſon: as was be⸗ 


fore obſerv d. 0 
And as every one has a rational 


Soul of his oun, it muſt be the n au- 


ral duty of every one, not only to 
conſider and chuſe according to his na- 
ture, but alſo to conſider and chuſe 

rl. 8 
Secondly, as the Body is compos d 
of a eee number of parts, indued 


oblig d not to deprive ourſelves, or 
any other perſon, of any part of the 
Body, much leſs to take away our own, 
or any other's life: e 
And as the Body has likewiſe ſeve- 
ral powers and faculties ſuited ro ſe- 
veral objects and operations; ſo if we 
muſt act according to the nature of the 
Body, it is abſolutely neceſſary to our 
a 


zal a 


of True Retiction. vx © 


with a principle of life; ſince we muſt 
not act contrary to the nature of the 
Body, we are by conſequence hereby 


That 
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That we apply ourſelves to ſuch 
objects, and ſuch operations, as our 
powers and faculties require. 
Bur then as all the powers and fa- 
culties of human nature were made in 
a natural ſubjection to Reaſon; ſo they 
muſt not be gratified in any other 
manner, nor exercis d upon any other 
object, or in any other meaſure, than 
Reaſon ſhall allow to be conſiſtent with 
the natures and reaſons of things; that 
is, with che nature of thoſe ſeveral 
faculties; and the reaſon of the exer- 
_  cile and gratiſication of them. 
And therefore, as we have ſeveral 
faculties, ſo we are hereby directed 
to ſeveral · duties according to the ſeve- 
ral natures and reaſons of them. And 
accordingly, is Leal ines 
Firſt, as we have ſome natural fa- 
culties, that we call appetites, which 
naturally tend to eating and drinking, 
tho our happineſs requires, that theſe 
appetites be gratified, yet it muſt be 
aly ſo far, as is conſiſtent with Rea- 
RE ſon; 


=. 
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ſon; by which we are oblig'd not to 
eat or drink any thing but what our 
Reaſon approves, as fit to be eaten 
or drank, nor in any other meaſure, 
than the reaſon of i, + and drinking 


Dh b as the cant rex 


ſon of eating, or drinking, is hunger 
and thirſt ; ſo in a ſtate of pure Na- 
ture Men were naturally oblig d not 
to eat or drink longer, than till their 


: . a 5 

The ſame likewiſe will bold as to 
all other faculties, and all other things, 5 
* 58. human nature cou d Rand i in need | 
* FD 4h 
Por as * nl ceafha of deſi iring 
and enjoying ſuch things, as th | 
needed, was their need of: Sin; 
they ought not to deſire or enjoy them 
any further, or © any lower chan they 
needed them: 
Fo that how we have a general rule 
of eee, | 


natural hunger and thirft - ſhoud be "= 
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And fo likewiſe, f 
Secondly, as we hs; ſeveral for 
cyltics fitted for, and ſuck as cannot be 
exercis d, but in Society; and as there 
ate many things that our faculties re- 
quire, which cannot be had . in 
Sociery: 
So we are 4 ablig d, not ly 
| to enter into ſuch Society, as our fa- 
culcies require; but alſo to exerciſe 
thoſe — 4 in ſuch 3 as : 
the natures and reaſon of f things re- 
quire. 
So that here we have the great (Law 
of Humanity.. And this may like- 
wile be divided into as many parti- 
cular duties, as we have natural fa- 
* e and eee ang to So- 


* then, anda; 1" A {.tulties, 

. and neceſlicies, upon which e ere 
of Society is founded, are three; 
Ĩ!be faculty of Speech, of e 
7. ing our Species, and the helpleſlack 
5 our Nature without the aſſiſtance 

of ſome other: : 


And 


— 


T Txus ReLicion. rg 
And as theſe things made Society 


5 N 0 neceſſary to the happineſs of 


Mankind, that they might have ob- 
jects ſuitable to their faculties, and aſ- 
ſiſtance ſuitable to their neceſſities: _ 

So twas always equally 3 to 
the happineſs of Society, that theſe fa- 
culties ſhou'd be exercis d on their pro- 
per objects; and ſuch aſſiſtance afforded 


as thoſe neceſſities require. 


So that Converſation, Multiplicati- 
on, and mutual Aſſiſtance, were du- 
ties that came in with our very Na- 
ture: td 2x aan LE. 
But then, as all our faculties and 


operations were originally put in ſub- 
jection to Reaſon, (. 80.) and by 


conſequence were to be regulated by 


Reaſon, according to the natures and 
reaſons of things, here we are directed 


to a general rule for the due regula- 
tion of theſe duties. 
And therefore firſt, as our conver- 


ſation muſt be regulated according to 


the natures and reaſons of things: 
| FEE, rs ide Io . So 
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So it will follow, that it muſt be 
not only agreeable to the nature and 
xzeaſon, or end of Speech, and b 
conſequence ſuch as al truly — 5 
our thoughts to one another; but alſo 
fach as is agreeable to the nature of 
fuch things as we have to ſpeak on, 
ſo as to talk with one another of thoſe 
things moſt, that are moſt worthy in 
themſelves, and moſt conducive to 
bur happineſs to be ſpoken of; 
2 ant by conſequence, that our diſ- 
courſes be chiefly upon God, and ſuch 
things as relate to uy pn 
This was the Rule, and this was the 
Practice undoubtedly in a ftate of 


4 a 


„ 


# 


Seco ) t 
ro Multiplication, if our faculties mu 


be regulated according to the natures. 


and reaſons of things, it will follow, 

Firſt, that our natural powers of 
Multiplication, muſt not be us d in any 
other manner, nor upon any other 
object, chan is ſuitable to tlie nature 


ndly, as to che duties relating. 


of 
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of Man, by which all beaſtial fa- 
miliarity is forbid. 8 

Secondly, that they muſt not be 
uſed, but for the reaſon, or end of 
thoſe powers, or faculties, viz. Mauls 
- tiplication. | . Torr Her; ob 
And by conſequence no longer, than 
till reaſon apprehends this end is at- 
tain'd by a conception: By which, as 
all acts of Sodomy, or other unclean-. 
neſs, that do not tend to Multiplica- 
tion; ſo all exceſs of carnal familiarity 
ij h If 
And if ſo, from hence we may 
conclude, „ e 35 1 
That in a ſtate of Purity, as eve- 1 
ry thing had a nature ſuited to its 
end, (. 8 2.) ſo our firſt Parents had 
no other appetites one to another in 
this kind, but what were agreeable to 
ͤ ] ¶ W oiled 5 Poor Up. 
And by conſequence, that had they 
continued in that ſtate, there muſt have 
been ſome certain times and ſeaſons, 


for carnal familiarity amongſt Man. 
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faculties of Multip 


kind then, as we ſee in other Crea- 

Ji ĩ 
Thirdly, as the faculties of Multi- 

plication ought not to be uſed, but for 


the end, for which they were deſign d, 


2/2. Multiplication; ſo by the ſame 
reaſon, it will follow, © _ 
That Multiplication ought not to 

be endeavour d, but for the attain- 


— 


ment of the end of Multiplication: 


And by conſequence, ſince tis evi- 


dent, (p. 106.) that the end of Mul- 


tiplication is the happineſs of Society, 
it ought not to be endeavour'd in any 
other Way, than the happineſs of So- 
ciety will allow: _ „ 
may conclude, + 
/ Thar fince every thing was, as we 


have ſhewn, (p. 8 2, 8 3.) not only made 
of ſuch a nature, but 7 in ſuch a 


ſtare, as was beſt, for the end it was 
made for; and by conſequence, ſince 
Mankind were, not only made with 


lication, for the hap- 
„5 © one 


5 
93 


| pineſs of Society; but alſo were pro- 
vided with ſuch objects, as were moſt 
ſuitable to the nature and end of thoſe 
Faculties, it will follow, PE 


That whatever proviſion was made 


for Multiplication in the firſt: begin» 


ning of the World, the ſame muſt be 


the beſt way for the happineſs of the 


World; and therefore, if it can be 
made appear, that at firſt. there was 


but one Man and Woman made, ap- 


propriated to each other in that way 


of Marriage, this muſt neceſſarily be 
beſt for the happineſs of the World: 
[ And tis very oblervable, to thoſe 
that believe the holy Scripture, that 
in the caſe of Divorces, when the queſ- 
tion was put to be decided by our Sa- 


viour, whether they were lawful, or | 


not; he draws his argument againſt it 


from this very conſideration, that from 


the beginning it was not ſo, ] But 
this by the by. > # nf 
Laſtly, as to the third duty, 
is ry to the happineſs of 
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biz. mutual aſſiſtance ; if this muſt be 
regulated by the natures and reaſons 


of things, it will follow, 


That it muſt be not only ſuch, as 


is agreeable to the nature of Man, and 
the nature of thoſe neceſſities, which 


are the end, and reaſon of ſuch afliſt- 


-ance; but alſo: muſt be given in ſuch 
manner, and degree, as is moſt for 
the happineſs of thoſe that need it. 
I beſe are the general laws of So- 
ciety, which are commonly call'd the 


laws of Humanity; and theſe, as I 
ſaid, are ſuch as came in with our ve- 


/ Natures ; and ſuch therefore I call | 


primary laws of Nature : 
But there are other things equally 
neceſſary to the ſupport, and happi- 
nels of Society, belties theſe, which 
came in only with what we call the 
Fall; and which, tho' we are obliged 
to obſerve, and ſubmit to, yet the 


: 


obligation ariſes only from the cor- 


ruption of our Nature: 5 


Such, for inſtance, as the determi- 
r mr 
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laws of Nature. 


nation of property, and the ſettlement 
of coercive government, and all choſe 
means, and laws, which are abſolutely 


neceſſary to the ſecurity and ſupport 


of property, and government. 
And tho? theſe are all truly laws of 
Nature, as being abſolutely neceſlary, 
in the nature of things, to the happi- 
neſs of Mankind, conſidering the ſtate 
they are now fallen into; yet, as this 
was not the firſt ſtate of Mankind, fo 
I call theſe, as I ſaid before, /econdary 
And as they would not have been 
laws, had not Mankind fallen into ſuch 
a ſtate by Sin, as to make them ne- 


ceſſary to their happineſs, ſo neither 


by conſequence were there any ſuch 
laws, even after they fell into Sin, till 
they had ſinn d in ſuch a manner, and 


to ſuch a degree, as to make them, in 
the nature of things, neceſſary. For 


tis, we lee, the neceſſity of them to 
qur happineſs, that makes them obli- 


gatory; or in other words, that makes 


O 3 them 
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chem Jaws founded in nature, or natu- 
ral laws. 7 | . „%% ;œPůkQ s 
And therefore, ſo ſoon as we can 
reaſonably ſuppoſe, ſo pure and per- 
feet a Creature, as Man was in his pri- 
mitive ſtate, could be capable of ſin- 
ning to ſuch a degree as to make in- 
cloſure, or property, and the ſettle- 
ment of coercive government, neceſ- 
ſary to the happineſs of Society; ſo 
ſoon, and no ſooner muſt we begin 
the date of their original. 1 
This I take to be clear beyond diſ- 
pute, ſuppoſing it true, that oy 
and government were occaſion'd by 
the Fall: Now that they were ſo, I 
think will be equally evident, if we 
reflect upon the following conſidera - 
tions. g 1851 
As firſt, for Property. T7; 
By this is meant ſome peculiar right, 
that one, or mpre perſons have to any 
thing, whereby they claim it, as their 
own, excluſive of all other's pretences 


bo 
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* 5 is meant a power, or pri- 
vilege o 
thing granted by a la: 
This is the definition allow'd, even 
by Mr. HobC ens. 2 


And therefore according to this, as 


it is certain, that, where there is no 
law, there can be no right, and by 
conlequence no property ; ſo by the 


| ſame reaſon, if there were any ſuch 


thing, as natural property, there muſt _ 


be _ natural law, 2 gives the 
perſon the privilege of enjoying the 
thing he has a property in, — 

any other's pretences to it: 


But this cannot be, as we have 


ſhewn. For by the laws of Nature, 


we fee, (p. 108.) that no man hath, - 


in a ſtate of po any natural right 
to any thing he wants, any further, or 
any longer, than he wants it; 
And as tis ſelf- evident, that all 
Mankind were originally made of the 
ſame nature, and therefore liable to 


the lame natural wants; ſo by conſe- 


O 4 quence 


having, or enjoying any 


ve of 


e Oo 
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quence they muſt be all made with the 
2 natural right to every thing they 
wanted; and therefore could not juſtly 
exclude one another from enjoying 
any thing they had, ſo ſoon as their 
own. natural wants were ſupplied: 
And therefore in a pure {tate of 
Nature tis de monſtratively evident, 
that there could be no ſuch thing, as 
The fame likewiſe will appear con - 
cerning coercive eee if we 


conſider, what we | 
namely, 


ve already prov d, 
That che ſtate of Man's innocence 


was a ſtate of perfection, wherein, as 
reaſon was to be his guide; ſo all 
his powers and faculties, his rational 


will and bodily operations were intire- 


ly ſubject to its directions, (p. 78579.) 


So that whatever reaſon ſhould re- 


Juire to be done, or avoided, whilſt 
he continued in this ſtate; every one 
mult naturally have obſervd of his 


m 


* 


otion; and no ſooner 
1 © would 


"XY 
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would the uaderſtanding have approv 1 
any thing, as neceſſary, but his will 


would have prompted him to action. 
This was the true ſtate of Man's in- 
nocence, (p. 78, Sc.) and in ſuch a 


ſtate, as this is, all other government 


would be abſolutely uſelels, a chat 


in our own boſoms : 


And as there could FU no a of 
any other laws, than thoſe, our rea- 
ſon would direct us to, in ſuch things 


as are knowable by reaſon; ſo there 
can be no reaſon to think, there would 
have been any other Lad but theſe. © 


If there were, it muſt be either from 


God, or from Man: The former can- 


not * ſuppos'd, unleſs the wiſdom of 


God can be thought to do any . 
in vain, doing that by extraordinary, 
hs may be done as well by ordi- 
nery ere 


Neither can it be * latter, unleſs 


"in reaſon of -Man, which was then 


intirely 5 vern d "by the natures and 
Try 0 e can be ſuppos d to 
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direct them to the making of ſuch 
laws, as in the nature of things, there 
was no need of; and therefore cou'd be 
ien on 8 
= Thus much I thought it proper to 
* obſerve in this place concerning that 
nice, and fo much controvetted point, 
(Government) in which it is very ne- 
© Cceſfary to know its true original; that 
ue may be able to diſtinguiſh, what 
3 is to be meant by the laws of Nature, 
ſo often talkt of on that ſubject, whe- 
ther thoſe of pure, or corrupted na- 
ture; the diff-rens conſideration of 
which, will give a quite different turn 
to that diſpute *, 5 
Thus we ſee, what laws we are di- 
rected to, by the conſideration of the 
natures of the ſeveral orders of Be- 
ings, that we obſerve in the World 
thus far : W wr: 
But fourthly, there is another Being 
above all theſe, that we have now 


» See Au Eſſay upon Government, and the natural 


conſider, 
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conſider d, who is abſolutely ee, 
in whom our happineſs conſiſts, and 


upon whom we, and all other things 
depend, as the Creator, and Gover- 


nour of all, which Being, we call 
God : - 137, *:16 


And if we are to act according to 


the natures and reaſons of things; and 
by conſequence muſt behave ourſelves, 


in reſpect of God, in ſuch a manner 


as is agreeable to the nature of his 


perfections, and our dependance] up- 
on him; here we have a new ſcene 
of laws open'd to us, which we call 
2 duties towards God. And there- 
ore, | $2 
- Firſt, as God is abſolutely perfect, 
we have already ſhewn, (. 183.) 
that it is a natural duty, to contem- 
plate, and know the nature of God, 
and to love and delight in him; and 
that to the utmoſt degree that we are 
capable of: And 


. Secondly, as our happineſs conſiſts - 
in being like God, and by conſequence, 


the 
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the more like God we are, the more 
happy we mult be; ſo it will follow, 
Ihbat if we would attain that hap- 

pineſs we were made for, we ought 
to endeavour to be, as like God as 
our nature is capable of being; and 

Ea by conſequence to imitare him in all, 

that he is capable of being imitated in, 

till we are perfect, as he is perfect; not 
= wanting in any degree of Knowledge, 

I Wiſdom or Holineſs, that our nature 

„ is capable of. e OT 

And if ſo, then ſince holineſs con- 
ſiſts, (. 50.) in a conformity, not on- 
ly of our wills, but our actions to 
reaſon; from hence it will follow, 
Thirdly, that as it is our duty to 
know and love God, ſo our actions 
muſt be ſuch, as our reaſon appre- 
= hends are ſuitable to our knowledge 
of him; or in other words, ſuitable 

* to the notions we have of him; and 

7 ſuitable to that eſteem, and reſpect, 

F 3 which is neceſſarily implied in the very 

F: nature of loving and delighting in 

RR him; Fourthly, 


* 
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Fourthly, as God is a Being, upon 


whoth we intirely depend; and to 


whoſe will we are, in our nature, ab- 
ſolutely ſubject, in re xy org of our 
Bodies, and 


whole Beings, Souls an 
all che powers, and faculties of em: 


So it we woud act according a to 


the natures of things, we mult act 
ſuitably to this ſubjection; and by con- 
ſequence muſt, in all reſpects be obe- 


dient ro His will, when oever, or how= 


ſoe ver made known 4 to us. And 
Fifthly, as the natural reaſon of this 


moral obedience to his will, is, that 


we are naturally ſubject to his will; 
ſo if we will act according to the 
reaſons of things, it muſt be our duty, 
not only to act according to his will, 


but the reaſon of doing it muſt be a 


ſenſe of our ca OI to him : . 
And if ſo, hann. 
Sirxtchly, fince it was che will of God 
to make us, that we might be happy, 


not only in ourſelves, but in one ano- 


gs ic muſt be his will, and our duty, 


not 


-, 
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not only to employ all the powers and 
faculties of the Body and Soul, in do- 
ing thoſe things, that are neceſſary to 
the happineſs of ourſelves and others; 
5 but a1 to do it out of a ſenſe of our 
Adauty, and out of obedience to his 
1 7 ĩ c 
Ĩ beſe are the duties that Mankind 
= were obliged to, even in a ſtate of 
+ 3 But as for thoſe duties to God, that 
I ariſe from a ſenſe of want or weak- 
neſs, danger or affliction, and the like; 
theſe came in only with the fall, or de- 
pravation of our Nature. 
For in a ſtate of Purity, as Man- 
kind were perfect in their Natures, 
and therefore without weakneſs: 
So they were provided with every 
thing neceſſary to their happineſs, with 
| ſuitable powers and faculties to enjoy 
them, and therefore without want: 
And as they were ſure, ſo long as 
they acted according to their natures, 
of the continuance of this . 


— «4 
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and happineſs to them, (p. 80.) 


So they could have no manner of 


reaſon to fear, either danger or af- 


And by conſequence, they cou'd be 


under. no natural obligation to any - 
ſuch duties, the reaſon of which is 
founded only upon theſe, and ſuch like 


natural occaſions. 


And therefore however harſhly it 
may ſound, * it is certain, from 


what we have before prov d, that ſuch 
duties, as Prayer, which betokens want 
and patience, which implies Suffering 
and Affliction, were not duties be- 
longing to a ſtate of 2 but theſe, 
as well as a long train of others, had 


their riſe from the corruption of Man- 


kind, which introduced a croud of 
wants, and afflictions amongſt uus. 


And tho they are, as we ſaid be- 
fore in another caſe, (p. 174.) pro- 


perly laws of Nature, as being founded 


means to che happineſs of Mankind, 


in the nature of things, and oy | 
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ds they are at preſent; yet they muſt 
de reckon'd under that order, which 
we have diſtinguiſſid by /econdary 
laws; as being ſuch as we ſhould not 
have been oblig'd to in the firſt ſtate 
32 perfection, ſeems capable of no other 
= outward act of devotion towards God 
Thus have I given you a general 
dtaught of the laws of Nature, which 
Mankind were to be govern d by ina iF 
” Rare of Purity; the obligation to which 
is founded, we ſee; in the natures and 
= reaſons of things, as they are the ne- 
= - cellary means to that happinels we 
pere originally made for; inreſpet 
of which, as they are ſometimes call'd 
the laws of nature; ſo they may as 


EO. 8 


[well be calld, as they likewiſe uſu- 
ally are, the laws of reaſon: And that 
cdco, not only, as they are founded in 
FF the natures and reaſons of things, but 
Alo as they are the natural dictates, 
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and ks of reaſon, from the con- 


ere oh the, nature of things. 
being thus clear d, ane 


* in 5 we have a perfect vie Ww, 
of the foundations of the civil law, 1 
and may be able, from hence,'.to. ix WM 
the juſt bound of natural Rights uy — 
Wrong. . „ 
By Right is meant 1 every. one, 93 
evn by Mr. Hobbs himſelf, a Power 7 
or Privilege of acting, or enjoying 3 
any thing granted: by a law : - — 
And therefore, whatſoever the laws 
; of Nature oblige Men to act, or en- 
joy, in order to their happineſs, the i 
lame do they, by confequence, give 
them a natural night to act, and en- 
joy. ta — 
And e c knowledge 
WT > the ſeveral laws, and obligations of i 
Nature, we muſt, at the ſame time, ſo 
far underſtand the rights of bo ly —_— 
* by acting contrary to thoſe natura! 
bus, and obligations, as we ſhall act 
Wrote to e ut and there=. — 
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fore muſt neceſſarily do wrong; fo 
this Wrong muſt be differently aggra- 
vated, according to the nature of thoſe 
laws, and the different degrees of our 
obligations. 8 
And if fo, from all this put toge- 
ther we abundantly ſee the abſurdity 
of thoſe Men, who ſhall maintain any 
of theſe following poſitions, dir. 
That there are no laws in a ftate 
%%% 7: To 
That the obligation to moral Du- 
ties is wholly owing to the Scriptures: 
That the rules Mankind had to walk 
by before the Scriptures, were alter- 
able at the will of the civil Sovereign: 
That whatſoever one Man doth to 
another, is no injury in ſuch a ſtate: 
That this ſtate is a ſtate of War, 
and that all mutual compacts of Fide- 
lity are void in it. 5 
heſe are all tenets profeſſedly main - 
tain d by Mr. Hobbs, and I think, 
tis ſufficiently evident, nothing can be 
more falſe, if the foregoing reaſon- 
ings be true; „ For, 


"of Tau Riticron, 2rr 
For, to ſum up all in one word, if 
that, by which God ſignifies his will to 
us, is a law ; and if the nature and end 
of every thing be a ſignification of 
God's will, as to that thing; then, we 
have ſhewn, there are laws of Nature. 
If che natures and ends of things 
| were determin'd before the Scriptures 
were reveal d; then the obligation to 
moral duties does not depend upon the 
Scriptures: And if the natures and ends 
of things be not alcerable at the will 
of the civil Sovereign; ſo neither can 
the laws of Nature be; that is, unleſs 
the civil Sovereign can cauſe, that hap- 
pineſs ſhall not the end of our Cre- 
ation; and that ſuch, and ſuch actions 
ſhall not be the neceſſary means to our 
happineſs; he cannot alter the rules 
that Men are naturally obliged to 
wk iy. - And, - - © 
If what God has made neceſſary to 
our happineſs be a Good to us, and the 
_ contrary an Eyil; then tis abundanely_ 
ap? P 2. "plan 
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plain, that there are many things good 
and evil. And, C5ũ„v 
If what God has made neceſſary to 
our happineſs, we have a right to; and 
to deprive any one of his right be to do 
wrong; then every Man is capable of 
injury in a ſtate of Nature, ſo far as 
he is capable of being depriv'd of any 
thing neceſſary to his happineſs. And, 
It we are obligd, in a ſtate of 
Nature, to Love and Goodneſs, Juſ- 
tice and Truth; then a ſtate of Na- 
ture cannot be a ſtate of War; nor 
can mutual compacts of fidelity be 
void in it, unleſs War and Hoſtiliry 
be reconcileable with Love and good 
Works, and Unfaithfulneſs be conſiſ- 
tent with Juſtice and Tru tn. 
Thus we ſee from the foregoing 
realonings the falſhood of theſe, and 
ſuch like aſſertions as theſe; and thus 
much ſhall ſuffice for the laws of Na- 
1 7 * 
Me come now to conſider the next 
thing to be inquird into, x. 
: 8 Motiues 


- 


Matives 70 Ts the Laws of Nr. ature. 


.Laftly, the motives, . by which the 


obſervation of theſe of Sib were en- ö 


forced. 


the las. themſelves :_ 


For ſince it does appear, that Man- 
kind were made for. everlaſting happi- 


nels, (p. 138.) and that theſe laws ate 


nothing, but the neceſſary means for 


the attainment of that happineſs, with, 
_ which we muſt neceflarily, and without 


which we cannot poſſibly be happy 


then here is a ſuitable motive annex'd 
to theſe laws, to inforce the aher weir 


on of them. For, 
That I call a ſuitable motive, which 


is in its nature ſufficient to 5 0. * 


reaſonable will to chuſe one thing ra- 
ther than another; and as the object 
of a reaſonable * is good; ſo that 


only can be ſufficient to incline a rea- 
ſonable will to chuſe obedience, which 
P'3.. - L 
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Now, 7 — chere: were 5 motives 
en d to theſe laws, is as evident, a as 
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makes ic more for our intereſt to obey, 
e 
Now ſuch a motive, tis evident, 
% HEH 
For to be happy everlaſtingly, as it 
is the utmoſt end; ſo we find by ex- 
perience, *tis the urmoſt deſire of all 
Mankind; and to be excluded from 
happineſs, as it is contrary to the end ; 
ſo is contrary to the deſire of all 
And therefore, ſince we are afſurd 
upon certain en that we ſhall 
attain this happineſs, by the obſerva- 
tion of theſe laws, and ſhall never at- 
rain it by the contrary; our reaſon 
muſt neceſſarily be convinced, that it 
is more for our intereſt to obey, than 
diſobey them; as it is more for our in- 
tereſt to be happy than otherwiſe. _ 
And by conſequence, here is a ſuf- 
ficient motive to enforce the obſervati- 
on of theſe laws, without any other 
conſideration whatſoever. „ 


— 
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Blut if we add to this, what we have 


al ready urg d, and if it be allow d, as it 


has been ſufficiently prov d, „„ 


Sc.) that a ſinner ſhould, upon the firſt 
tranſgreſſion, either be deſtroy d; or 


if not, muſt undergo ſuch methods of 


chr as are not only proper to 


ring him to Repentance, but alſo to 


affrighten others from following his ex- 


ample; then here was a farther motive 


C %K. 

For if Mankind, in a ſtate of Pu- 
rity, had this notion of the event of 
Sin, as they neceſſarily muſt; it being 
already prov'd, that they could by the 


Perfection of their faculties diſcover, 


at leaſt as much, as we, in our ſtate 
of Imperfection can attain to the 
knowledge of; then here was a moſt 
powerful conſideration to incline em 
to their duty, when they knew, that 


they could never be happy without it; 


but on the contrary muſt, on the very 
firſt tranſgreſſion, be either totally de- 
ſtroy d; or if not, were ſure to feel 
fie P 4 ſome 
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ſome ſuch ill effect of their diſobedi- 
ence, as ſhould be ſufficient to con- 
vince chem of their folly; and be 
puniſh d in ſuch a manner, as to make 
them an Example of terror, and diſ- 
couragement to others. 
Thus have I diſpatch'd the ſeveral 
_ particulars, 1 propos d to enquire into, 
and have ſhewn how far the nature 
of God, and the happineſs of Man, 
the means, or rules, and las bs 
which Maakind were to act in order 
to chis happineſs, and the motives to 
| enforce thole rules and laws, were natu- 
rally diſcoverable by NN 
Ibeſe are the main body of natural 
Religion; and ſo far as it appears they 
are ECoverable by Reaſon, ſo far we 
muſt conclude, that our firſt Parents, 
in a ſtate: of pure Nature, had. n 
other Revelation concerning chem. 5 
We come ſecondly, to; enquire, 
1 there was any thing further 
neceſſary to be known in a ſtate of 
P g en which our gelt Parents cou d 


not know by Reaſon; and therefore 
requir d a ſupernatural Revelation. 


Several Revelations neceſſary in a 


Kate of Purity, 


Now there were three things of this 
kind, which Tequird. a Revelation: 


One relating to Man in his. perſonal, 
the other two in his ſocial Capacity; 


the former concerning Food, the two 


latter concerning Marriage, and Lane 
guage. 5 ad 


As to the former, it is to be re- 


member'd, as we have already proy'd, 


that tis abſolutely neceſſary to the hap- 
pineſs of Man, that he have objects 
ſuited to his faculties. 

And by conſequence, as he has ſuch 
faculties, which we call appetites, which 
encline him to the operations of eating 


and drinking, it is abſolutely neceſſary, 


that there be proviſion made of ſuch 
drunk. This we have already .prov'd 
above; but then, as the Body was 


made 
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things, as are neceſſary to be eaten, and 
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made ſubject to the Mind; (p. 108.) 
ſo we have likewiſe prov'd, that tho 
tis neceſſary to his happineſs, that 
theſe appetites be ne ; yet it muſt 
be only ſo far, as is conſiſtent with 
Reaſon ; by which he is oblig'd not to 
eat, or drink any thing, but . 75 reaſon 
does approve, as convenient, and proper 
to be eaten, and drunk. This we have 
likewiſe already prov'd; (p. 189.) 
bur this, as we will ſhew, could not 
be known by Reaſon, at the firſt for- 
. mation of Mankind 3 
2 in n dine and therefore requir d 
_ a higher Revelation. 
Indeed as for drinking, ſince there 
Was a neceſſity of a ſupply of that 
kind, and taking it for granted, that 
there was nothing made, that was ca- 
pable of being drunk, and by conſe- 
e nothing, that the appetite cou'd 
eſire to drink, but water; it needs no 
great ſtrength of Reaſon to infer, that, 
as that muſt neceffarily be the thing 
deſign d, fo it muſt be convenient, and 
proper to be drunk: And 
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And therefore there cou'd be no 
need of a Revelation, as to that. 

But in the caſe of Food, tis evi- 
dent, there was a great variety of 
things, which, as they were capable of 

being eaten, the appetite might indif- 
ferently be inclin'd to eat; and tho? it 
was certain, ſomething muſt be eaten, 

yet Reaſon cou d not poſſibly judge 
according to the natures of things, ſo 
ſoon as it was neceſſary for Man to 
know it, whether all theſe things were 
good for Food, or not. © _ 

For tho? Reaſon might conclude in 
general, that whatever God made was 
good in ſome reſpect, or other, or 
for ſome Creature, or other; yet it 
cou'd not be thence rationally infer d, 
that it was good for Food, or good 
for Man; neither is it conceivable how 
ſuch a thing is diſcoverable in a natu- 

ral way, without long obſervation, and 


experience. ; 
For whether a thing be naturally 
good, or bad for Food, can be —_ 
hh | - Oy 
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. only by its agreement, or diſagree- 
ment with the Body; and to find out 
this by Reaſon, we muſt firſt know 
the ſeveral parts, and. properties, and 
operations of em both apart; and 
then what effects they will | have -on 
each other, when united. - _ 
But in what poſſible method can we 
' conceive this to be diſcoverable by 
bare Reaſon? From what principle 
can. we gueſs the moſt perfect, and 
acuße underſtanding cou d penetrate in- 
to the natures of all things about him; 
as likewiſe into the nature of his own 
body, wich all the ends and uſes of 
eyery part, with all their ſeveral motions 
and diſpoſitions, their powers and pro- 
perties; and that too in ſo ſhort a time, 
as nature can be ſuppos d to ſubſiſt 
— A ¹·¹0 » 
And yet, as I ſaid, Man was not ob- 
lig d to eat any thing, till his Reaſon 
was ſatisfied twas fit to be eaten; that 
1s, till he cou d know all this; becauſe 
without knowing this, he cou d not be 
1425 . rationally 
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rationally ſatisfied, whether twas fit 
to be eaten or not: e ee 
And # fo, 24 oe, 
From hence we muſt conclude, that 
either Man, who was made perfectly 
rational, and whoſe N conſiſts 
in acting according to right Reaſon, 
was put under a never of acting ir- 
rationally, by being forc'd to chuſe 
his Food without knowing whether 
etwas fit to be choſen, or not; which 
is abundantly ſhewn to be contrary to 
the wiſdom, truth, and goodneſs of 
God; % "3 
Or elſe that there muſt have been 
ſome extraordinary Revelation to di- 
rect him in the choice of proper Food. 
But then again, it might be argu'd 
on the other hand, that Rees he found 
in himſelf ſuch natural appetites, as 
requir d a ſuitable ſupply th Food, he 


F 


might thence conclude, that whatever 
choſe natural appetites carried him to, 
muſt be naturally proper to be enjoy d. 

And tho? he cou d not certainly find 
RC. out 
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out by Reaſon, merely from the na- 
ture of the things themſelves, what 
was fit to be eaten, and what was 
not; yet ſince there was a neceſſity of 
eating ſomething, if there was any 
thing bad, and unfit to be eaten, his 
| happineſs requir'd ſome information, 
or Revelation of it. 5 
For otherwiſe he, who was made 
for happineſs, was put under a neceſ- 
ſity 5 doing that, which might be con- 
trary to his happineſs, by being under 
a neceſſity of eating that, which, for 
ought he knew, was dangerous to be 
eaten. . 5 
And therefore, if there was no ſuch 
Revelation given, Reaſon wou d natu- 
rally thence conclude, that what was 
not prohibited, was neceſſarily allow d; 
and that then Man might lawfully, and 
ſafely eat of every thing, his appe- 
tires inclin'd him to. . 

And by conſequence, tho accord- 
ing to our former argument, we in- 
fer d a neceſſity of ſome Revelation 

| 7 to 
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to direct our firſt Parents in the choice 
of proper Food; yet according to this 
latter way of arguing, there ſeems to 
be no ſuch Revelation neceſſary, unleſs 
there was ſomething made that was bad 
for Food, and ſome way or other dan- 
gerous to be eaten. Mo 

And if ſo, from hence we muſt con- 
clude, that either there was no Reve- 
lation at all given to our Parents con- 
cerning what they ſhou'd eat: _ 

Or if there was, there was ſome- 
thing bad for Food, ſomething that 
was dangerous to be eaten. 

Now whether there was any ſuch 
Revelation, or not, is matter of fact 
only, and cannot be known, unleſs it 


be 1 hiſtory, or tradition. And 


bene, 1 
If any ſuch hiſtory, or tradition 
ſhou d be found, that gives us any ac- 
count of this matter, 10 far as it agrees 
with the foregoing reaſonings, ſo far 
we mult in reaſon conclude it true. 

Now ſuch a hiſtory we have in - 
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_ *firſt book of Moſes, where lie had 


' ſooner told us of the Creation of Mal 5 


5 but he preſently informs us of à Re- 


velation, and that not concerning reli 
= v1 Sous principles, or moral duties. 
As for any thing relating to God, 
or ourſelves, there is nothing ſaid; 440 
I take it to be a particular mark of the 
credibiliry of this hiſtory, * that chere 
is nothing ſaid of theſe things: 
Poor that any thing ſhou'd 5 Kid 
ol em, is not, we lee, e in che 
nature of cke ching. 103-0 5h, 
But as natural 'means were, as We 
have ſhewn, ſufficient, and by. conſe- 
quence, as our firſt Paretirs could need 
nothing more; ſo tis very probable, 
that whilſt they continu d in their Pu- 
rity, they had nothing more, but were 
3 to the improvement of thoſe natu- 
ral means, which were the natures and 
reaſons of things. ET 
Bur as it was abfolutely neceſſary; | 
har they ſhould be inform d concern- 
ing their Food; at leaſt, if there was 
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upon his Creation. 1n;.4-; 


gard 


fei of which were to be his f 
1 1, gin 
3 ons, hich. of thoſe 
mii ſafel ac ca 
3 2 2 That he might cat of ever 
| excepting, one, which he was order d 


J0 avoid, as he valu d his life; becauſe 
Ia the day, that he ſhou'd eat thereof, 
He ſhou d ſurel; 


| K ure nr Ee 
This is the account that Moſes. gives. 3 
| „ and this account being exactly, 2 5 5 

agreea ble to thoſe foregding reaſon- i on 
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1 Which 
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ttuez as we mult f 
3 to be true; ſo e may 


appear to be undoubtedly. a 
> far conclude this 


| wilſe.conclude; 7 the fruit forbidden 
An this hiſtory, ry, was therefore forbidden x 250 
2 becauſe e it "as bad for Foo 


its Nature dangerous to be eaten. 
5 at a different idea does this 
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account of the firſt ſtate of Mankind 
give us, conliger'd in the view, that 1 
have here ſet ir, fr 


that which is 1 
commonly conceiv'd of i it 2 What an 
odd notion miſt 2 Sce ptick, or an In- 
fidel” of the 3 57 of Moſes 3 
conſiders it as pretending to 


be a divine book? and yet in the very 
entrance of it, where he reads àn ac- 
count of the Creation of the fir Pa- 


1 
4 
. 


- 


- 


rents of Mankind, juſt come out = 
their Makers hands, and receiving in f 


fot their behaviour; | 52 
one : would naturall expect to find”; 2 
general tranſcript of the divine Will, 
as a rule for their future ves; thete 
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| | ing of an Ap E it may be, or ſome | 


lich paltry fruir; and yet the whole 
F Ffate-of the World is made to depen 
＋ 2 on this? What an odd notion muſt 
1 dach Men dave of this hiffor) - whet 


. . *of thin Hens 772 = ' conſider how 
throug ly fur r firſt 'Pareries 
were with the "7 los of every thing 
| Jle by Rene a 
þ: urcher Nee was 
onſequence, in rea- 
nd when 
re Fon | 
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: * a ; ; ü | > | 4 
c his ſocial, Capacity; and that was 
concerning the Multiplication of his 

f Species 5 7 which 28 it coud not be 
known by natural Reaſon, requir d a 
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For the proof of which, we, may 
obſerve, what has been {already urg d, 
(b. 96.) that as Mankind have fa- 
culties, by which they! are capable of 
increaſing their Species; ſo, they ought 


to have objects ſuited to thoſe facul- 


ties; and by y conſequence, as they 
muſt be naturally made for Society, 
ſo it muſt be ſuch Society as thoſe fa- 
culties require. And as we have ſhewn 
that the end, and reaſon of theſe fa- 
culties is tlie increaſe of the Species, 
and the end of ſuch increaſe the happi- 
'nels of Society; (p. 194.) ſo we have 
likewiſe ſhewn, that ; thoſe. facylties 
ought to be us d no longer, than till 
the end, viz... Generation is attain'd ; 


nor in any other way, than as Reaſon 


apprehends is beſt for the happineſs of 
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Now there are but two ways poſſi⸗ 
ble for the Multiplication of Man- 
kind, 22. either by ſuch an appro- 
priation of perſons to perſons, as we 
nn 6 53 25. 
Or elſe by an undetermin d libe 
leo af! 
hierefore;} if caher/ofdullat 
ways wou d be prejudicial to Society, 


* 


* 


2 
1 
* 
* 


or one more for its happineſs than the 
_ other, it is neceſſary Mankind ſhowd 
And whether Reaſon is capable of 
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diſcovering this, is the queſtion.  * 


65 
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Now for a light into this matter, 
it wou d not be improper to enquire 
according to the principles of Reaſon, 
what number of perſons might origi- 
nally be created for the firſt increaſe of 
In order to which it may be 
ſerv d, according to what we have al- 
d, (p. 77.) th 
was made, be 
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their kind; and therefore as they 
all equal in their natura faculties, - 
hey were all equally capable of ins 
their „„ 30. 104 ire 
Waal as we have likewiſe ſheun, 
(2. 96.) that they muſt have had ob- 
ject ſuited to their faculties; ſo t _ | 
muſt be all equally maids with ſy 
objects. bb 
if to, as it will follow from 
that there muſt have been an 
am number of Men and Women 
made, that every one might have one: 
So om hence likewiſe we may con- 


* 


clude, „„ ͤ 161 War 
That Mankind was originally * 


creasd by Pairs, by which L mean, that 


there muſt ha ve be either two at 2 
time born, or if not, there mi 
been a regular Succeſſion of the 


ſo that if the Male was born firſt, 


* 


next muſt have been a Female. 
And ſince we obſerve in Nature an 
aptitude, or power in tlie Female Sex, 

y which they are ca ations 
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& /pecier propagande ſooner than the 
thence conclude, that the firſt child 
was a Male. I 1525409 
this gives usanaccount from the 


« 


nature of things, of the early matu- 


1 


ty of Vomen before Men; for if 
ut one was born at a time at firſt, 
muſt be near a year older than the 


* 


next; and by conſequence, if the elder 


— 


were a Male, he would, when arrived 
at a due age, want a proper -object: 


4 


for his natural faculties, unleſs the next 
ere a Female, and made to ripen ſo 
uch ſooner in proportion. But this 
x ches en 
But yet, tho? the nature of eve 
erſon requir d, and by conſequencg, 
a natural right to one, for the 
creaſe of the Species; it does not thence 
follow, that they had any natural right 
to any particular one, or that they 


| muſt alway be confind to the fame 7 
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8 made, they had a natural right 


che one to the other, as being under 
a natural, and ment ment 
to each hier. 

But as the reaſon of their ets 
ment to each other was, that 1 85 
were no other perſons to multi 
Species by, but themſelves; 8 Rea- 
_ fon . 105 thence conclude. from 
the nature and reaſon of the ching, that 
- they ſhould continue under ſuch con- 
finement, when the nature of the caſe 
ſhould his: alter d, and there ſhould 
come to be more perſons capable be⸗ 
ſides themſelves. 0 

But much leſs cou d it conclude, as 
to their poſterity, that becauſe cheir 
firſt Parents were confin d to one ano- 
ther by neceſlity, that they muſt there- 
fore be ſo confin d, who were under 
no ſuch neceſſity. 

All that the nature and haſon' of 
things requires, is; that every one have 
ſuch an object ſuited to his faculties, 
as-.to anſwer the end and reaſon of 
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choſe faculties, which is the increaſe of 
the Species; and ſo long as it is thus; 
the nature and reaſon of things is ſo 
far anſwer d, whether by one object, 
or another; and there is ſo far nothing 
in reaſon to make it neceſſary, and by 
conſequence, nothing to give a right 
to one more than another, 
No, on the contrary, we have be- 
fore ſhewn, that in the firſt and natu- 
ral ſtate of Mankind, all things were 
in their nature common, and that no 


one cou'd have any natural right to any* 


thing, any farther, or any longer, than” 
he wanted it: 1 
And therefore tho Mankind, as ha- 
ving natural faculties and W for 
the increaſe of the Species, had a na- 
tural right to one another's aſſiſtance, 
in the gratification of thoſe appetites for 
that end; yet it cou d be no longer, 
than thoſe appetites continu'd, nor than, 
*HI-mac"end was arxnyd. TOE 
And therefore ſince in that ſtate, as 
we haye ſhewn before, they had no 
1 5 oy appetites 
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appctites . to one another any longer 
_ ill Generation was effected; it 
will follow, rhat after Generation, as 
ſdzhey cou d in this reſpect have no fur- 
- ther want of one another; ſo neither 
cou d they have any further right to 
one another; and by conſequence muſt 
be naturally free, and unconfin'd to 
yyhh;rßi ⁰ 
prov d that, as ewry one has a ratio- 


nal principle of his own, ſo every one 
muſt judge and chuſe for him(clf? and 
what any Man is ablig'd to do, ſo far 
we have ſhewn before, he has a right 
—_— „ 
And by conſequence, any two per- 
ſons, as having this 8 5 might agree 
to appropriate themſelves to each 
other. . by, os 3 * 
But then, as reaſon is the guide of 
a xational choice, ſo the natures and 
reaſons of things are the guide of Rea- 
ſon; and therefore unleſs we can con- 
ceive ſomething in the nature and rea- 
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ſon of things, to determine 
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Species, any more t 
to eat, when all 
ieir ſeveral kinds, y 281 
; lly beauti 1 2©3 Ft ; 0. 


And unleſs we can find out { 


thing, that might determine them 
that it wou'd be more for 
happineſs of Society for one to be 
propriated to one, than for all ta ha 
à liberty to all; we muſt conclude, 


in ſuch a ſtate, they cou d 
to ſuch a choice: _ _ 
No that it wou 


a 


be permitted to 
their Species without any 
to one another is univerſall 
ledged by all civiliz d nations, by 
laws, which are every w 
But yet whether this was 
able by natural 
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pure nature, is a matter of reaſonable 
diſpute. N Sag 70 14 * it; fil 
For tho* they knew, no doubt; much 
more by their Reaſon, than our Rea-- 
ſon is capable of atraining to; yet that 
we know this is not owing to our 
Reaſon, but to our Experience and 
Opfer vation A 
Wie do not diſcover, that it is pre- 
judicial to Society, by any incon- 
ſiſtency, that there is in ſuch a liberty 
in itſelf, to the nature of things, or 
to the nature of the happineſs of Man- 
kind in their primitive and original ſtate. 
For the happineſs of Mankind, we 


in their primitive ſtate, all | 
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| -FACLULIES,. upon. their proper objects, in 
ſubjection to Reaſon, falls in with the 
notion of Happineſs.| _ 222251 

und ſince it was not naturally pre- 
judicial to Society, if it be enquir d, 
how it comes to be ſo now; it is be- 


auſe we are not in our natural ſtate. 
hat was, as we have ſhewn before, 
aà ſtate of Perfection; but we are now 

(as ſhall be ſhewn) in a ſtate of 


t was a ſtate, wherein all the 


operations of Nature were govern d 
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this is a ſtate where our appe- 

ites and aſſions are too ſtrong 0 for 

Reaſon; 10 chat, if F they were not un 

der ſome confinement, by what we 

call Marriage, Society muſt link into 
the utmoſt confuſioͤn. | 


* 


This, I ſlay, we know by obſerva- 


. 


tion, and experience of our corrupted 
ſtate, and tis by this only, that we 


2918 i 


ſelf evident, that in a 
ſtate 
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ſtate of Purity, Mankind cou d 
bly have this experience; "dal 
therefote cou'd not know the — 
of ſuch Marriages, it will follow, / 
That fo far as this is "necefliry" eb 
. known, as it could not be diſco- 
ver d een ſo it ou 
made known' by Revelation.” 
And ale here is ended, 
une Revelation necefſaty to tlie inſti- 
tution of Marriage: : And 11 ſo, D130), 
Then as the Reafon of the kultu- 8 
don of Marriage is to prevent the 
ill conſequences, that the Want of ſuch 
an inſtitution muſt bring upon Sotiety, 
hon. the corruption of Mankind, it 
will: follow, according to- che reaſon; of 
G 0»: Tharitliis inſtitutior fhiows: we 
bliſh's before that Corruption. | 
w whether there was any fuck 5 
Revelation in a ſtate of Purity 


cerning the inſticution, and ry 3 


\ a 


2 


ment of eee is again 2 matten 
ich, as I 6blery'd in the | 
former 


4 


ELTG LON: 2 
ormer caſe, can only be 
hiſtory ; and if we have a hi 
” which agrees with the foregoing rea- 
I ange we hare, o fur, no reaſonts 
doe ans © 107 1 COT 
ofes agrees, where we are no ſooner 
told of the Pe; 


4 wu, 
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reation of 


* P 


there is proviſion ma 
meet for him, that he might have at 
object ſuited to his faculties. 


— 


of things, that chere ſhou d be an equal 
number of Men and V n made 
that the World might be encreas d 


ineſs of the World, that the Species 


hould be encreas d in the way of 
M.arriage, and that too of one to ones" 


W 
» 


we are told, but 


we are likewiſe told 


* 


ſo here, as 


nature 
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3 be 2 „ one to ke os, 
to be e eem d but one fleſh. And, is 
kat whoever r ho d, from thence- 
forth, take to hin aſelf 2. Wie, he 
ſhou'd cleave. to 7 — and not be ſepa- 
rated from her, no, not by the e ſtronge | 


obligations, that nature lays upon him, 


even to his Father and Mother. a 
Ang chus far right 1 od 


. 1104 


re agree. r 5 84975 y 
birdly, another ching o | eceſlary 
"+ third Revelation to be maſh ya own 

neceſſary in a State f . 2 ſup 

n 0 Ma | a ſuper- 
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as we. * already 45 ＋ 


ol * 
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ev ry thing was put in uch a . 
ie Creation, as 34, 1 7058 to its na- 
dure and end. bs 0 
And 8 4 3 175 
made with a natural SEE of Speech, 
oy Which they were naturally capable 
Society, 26d CT nn, ; ſo they 


=P bave been pl; laced | in ſuch > face 


Nez 


3444 3 Deen placed * * 3 
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of Society, as was ſuitable to that fa- 
culty; and by conſequence, ſuch a 
Society as chey = were capable of con- 
eng with. 113751 6 

And ſince this faculry was 1 

derlect in its kind, and therefore per- 
Kelly capable FA being exercis 5 in 
Converſation, ſo ſoon as they were 
made; it ill follow, that, if they 
were put in ſuch a ſtate, as was ſnit- 
able to their faculties, it muſt be ſuch 
a ſtate as they-cou 'd en together 
in, ſo ſoon as they were made. 


But how- this cou'd be W an 22 


Language, and how they cou d come 


by a Language, in a natural way, lo 


ſoon as they were made, is they que; 


” * „ & * F * S „ 
| tion. * #4 #4 * 7 


If we can conceive, EE DD! Fin 
attain this in an inſtant by. HE Abe, 


neſs of their faculties, then they cou d 


bave no need of any further aſſiſtance. 
But if it be not conceivable, as cer- 
. 05 tis not, how: they could attain 
1 in a natural way, we muſt 
J Show 
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242 The DeMoOnSTRATION 
then conclude, they had it in a ſuper- 
natural; and what en ' cou'd not do 
by Reaſon, was done by ſome extra- 
ordinary internal Revelation, ſuch 
probably, as we commonly diſtin- 
guiſh by Inſpiration. 14 T 
Now whether twas thus, or not, 
we are not told, in any hiſtory. we 
know of; nor is it of any conl; e 


chat we are not. 
The hiſtory of Mz Jes fo far agrees, 


”, as to ſhew us, they had a Language 


at that time; and how they came by 
bw is not material to be known : "4 
But yet according to the beſt Rea- 34 
feng tis more than probable, ir was 
by Revelation, 

Thus we 50 — extraordinary 
Revelations chere 1 0 evn in a > Nate = 


. 355 ny. 


. 1 
And from hence we may 5 the 
Sldbood of that notion, which is com- 
47 * and: + which Men 
' e 


/ 
f 6 


| 


STILL 


no Nen, £41 
frequently define a ſtate of Nature, as 
a ſtate without a Revelation. 
For from what has been ſaid, tis 
abundantly evident, that there ne ve 
cou d be any ſuch continu d ſtate; but 
that there muſt have been very earl 
Revelations, made not long after the 


Creation. 


: — 


ſtood, what we Chriſtians, by way of 
excellency call ſo, the holy Scriptures ; 
and if by being without a Reyelation, 
be meant only, a being under the gos 


If indeed by Revelation be tindets 


vernment of Reaſon, as che general 


rule, and guide of our actions; this 
may indeed, in 2 limited ſenſe, be 
call d a ſtate of Nature, inaſmuch as 
it agrees with the true notion of a ſtare 
of Nature, in this particular reſpect. 
But it wou'd be much plainer to 
call it a ſtate of Reaſon, . that being a 
term, that wou d much better diſtin- 
guiſh it from a ſtate of Revelation, 
and ſuch, as wou'd not be fo liable 


So” a 
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And this I have been the more care- 
ful to take notice of, that nothing 
may be omitted, that will give any 
light co what I am ſenſible is very 
rarely underſtood: !:! 

For tho 7 5 be nothing more 
common in all our Writings, and no- 
thing more familiar in all our diſ- 
courſes, than to talk of a ſtate of 
Nature, and the laws of Nature, and 
the principles of natural Religion; yet 
there is nothing that I have yet had 
the happineſs to meet with, that has 


„ * us any rational account of that 


o much talk d of State; or ſhewn us 
- what thoſe laws and principles are, ſo 
as to prove em to be purely natural. 
By which expreſſion I do not under- 
N hand their being innate, and born 
Wich us, as if they were ſomething in 
our very natures; but I mean their 
being founded in the original natures. 
and reaſons of things. ON 
I fay, original natures of things; for 
tho we have ſeyeral learned Treatiſes 
| to 
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to prove Religion from the natures of 
things; yet they have generally this 
flaw, as I. obſervd before, that 
they have not diſtinguiſh'd the origi- 
nal, and perfect, from the preſent cor- 
rupted ſtate of things; by which means 
they ſpeak of ſeveral duties, as natural, 
which are not purely, but accidentally 
ſo, their obligation only ariſing from 
the natures of things, as they are now, 
and not from what they were at firſt: 
So that, tho they have done great 
ſervice to Religion, by their learned 
labours; yet they have not taught us 
to think ſo clearly; nor have they 
prov'd it ſo plainly, and ſo eaſily, as 
they otherwiſe might have done. 
This Error therefore I have been 
careful to avoid, and as I have en- 
dea vour'd to fix a ng t notion of 
things thus far; ſo I think I have given 
you an open view into a true ſtate of 
Nature, and all things relating to it. 
And from what has been ſaid, we 
may be able to form a more perfect 
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idea of the divine government of the 


World, in reſpe& not only of its na- 
fural, but JA Agr State. 


A ber view into rhe government of 


ie World, conſi ſadering it, as in a 


Hate of Corruption. N. 


Government is nothing elſe but 4 
guidance, or direction of ne to 


their end. 


And as che che of all "nm is the | 
happineſs of the World ; ſo the way, 


or means, by which God guides the 
World to happineſs, is the true notion 52 


of the government of it. 
And if ſo, then, as that which is 


| neceſſary to the happineſs of the World, 


is neceſlary to the government of it: 
Fo if we would form a perfect noti- 
f the World, 
we muſt conſider what we can conceive : 
neceſſary to the happineſs of it. 
"Now this we have already done in 


par, ſo far as relates to a ſtate bf Na- 
| fure, in which, as *+ happineſs of the 


World, 


of Truzt REL1cion. 247 

World conſiſts in being govern'd ac- 
cording to the natures of things; ſo this 
may be call'd the natural government 
* God 5 3% 
But then, as a ſtate of Nature was 
ſuch a ſtate, wherein every thing had 
2 Nature ſuited to its end, and was 
provided with means for the attain- 
ment ob? Bt 
So we have ſhewn' before, that by 
acting according to their Nature, in 
the uſe of thoſe means, all things muſt 
certainly have attain d their ends. 
And by conſequence there could be 
no other operation of God, neceſſarx 
to the everlaſting happineſs of the 
World in a ſtate of Nature, beſides 
what was done at the Creation, but 
Veſerv iin 01 2h 
And therefore if we ſuppoſe any 
further operation of God neceſſary to 
the happineſs of the World now, than 
What was done at the Creation; we 
muſt neceſſarily ſuppoſe, that the 
World is not now in its original ſtate of 

LR. R 4 1 Nature, 


of | 248 The DavonsTRATION 
Nature, or in that ſtare it wat created 
En but that things are either altered in 
their Natures, or do not act accord. 
ing to their Natures : 
MM And if ſo, then if we kt bann 
a rational view of the nature and ne- 
—— —ceflity of the government of the 
Mord, we muſt conſider, _ 
7A Firſt; how far things BEN from 
that original ſtate, in 3 wich were 
- created. _- Y 
Secondly, whit we can conceive ne- 
r in the nature of things to the 
happineſs of the World, conſidering 
the circumſtances they are fallen into. 


Of the Hull of Man... 


As to the firſt of theſe, chat all 
Fra are not in that original ſtate, in 
which they were at firſt created, is as 
certain, as tis evident, that all things - 
are not now ſo perfect in their kind, 
as their ſeveral * were originally 
made. | 
; Bad chat they axe not ſo, we our · 

ſelves, 
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ſelves, alas, are but too too ſenſible, 
by a woful experience, in our - own 
Naruees:; s 2 nn 
For we find ourſelves yaſtly different 
from our original, that is, from the 
perfection of our firſt Parents: 
We find that we have not only 2 
great weakneſs in our underſtandings, 
and a ſtrange diſorder in our wills and 
affections ; but we likewiſe ſee a woful 
corruption of our bodily faculties, 
both as to their moral, and natural 
perfection. ee 


For there is now no longer that juſt 
proportion and craſis of blood and 
| ny nor that laſting ſtability of 
conſtitution, which the natural perfec- 
tion of the Doc requires; nor is there 


that abſolute ſubjection of its appe- 
tites and paſſions to Reaſon, in which 
its moral perfection conſiſts; both 
which our ga Parents were originally 
created with. ee e 
But on the contrary, there is too 
viſibly a lau in our members, waging 
Ok war 


2% The DzmonsTRATION 


war againſ the lam in our minds, 


the fleſh laſting againſi the ſpirit, and 
ile ſpirit againſt the fleſh; and we 
find ourſelves not only liable to ſor- 
tos, and ſickneſſes, pains, and diſ- 
eeaſes, but at laſt under an unavoid- 
able neceſſity of death 
So that there is an evident change 
- wrought upon our Natures; and we 
are but too plainly degenerated, and 
- miſerably ſunk, very far below that 
primitive perfection, which our firſt 
Parents had, when they came out of 
marMakers hands.” ! 
And this change, and imperfection 


of human Nature, I call the corrupti- 


on, or depravation of it, in that it is 
thereby become in a worſe condition, 
than it was made in. e 
And if ſo, then ſince the human 
Nature was created in a perfect ſtate, 
as being neceſſary to a 3 wy 
8 that 


neſs; from hence it will follow, 


- 2 ** 
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ing of the means that are neceſſary to 


our happineſs; and there muſt be more 


requir d to male us happy, ſince this 


alteration of our Nature; and by 
conſequence another qrcehod! of go» 
vernment neceſſary to the World, than 
there was at firſt, before that alterati- 
on happen d. 

And ſince the natural Waun of this 
goyertiment is, that things are not, as 


they ought to be, but are altered from 


: 1 they were; it will follow, 
That according to the different de- 


gree of this ' alteration, ſo muſt there 


e different methods of govemment. | 
And ſince government is nothing 
elſe, as has been obſerved, but the or- 
dering of things to their ends, ſo as 
ſhall be moſt for their happineſs, ace | 
_ cording to their Natures; if we can 
diſcover from the kircumſtanert the 
' World'is fallen into, what means may 
be neceſſary in the nature of things, to 
the ha 2 of the World, we ſhall 
. {6 ba able to form a right notion 
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"252 The DEMONSTRATION _. | 
of the means, that are neceſlary to the 
. 
Now this we may be able to do in 
ſome degree: For ſince we have al- 
ready ſhewn, that the happineſs of 
Mankind requires the ff ion + - 
their faculties, both = 7 body, and 


Mind; and that not only in reſpect 
of the faculties themſelves, but like- 
wiſe of their moral ſubjection to right 
Reaſon : . 5 
And ſince we have likewiſe ſhewn 
before, that Mankind were originally, 


not only made for this happy ſtate, 
but made in ſuch perfection, as was 
VV 
A s it will follow hence on the one 
hand; that fo far as they are fallen 
from this ſtate of original perfection, 
ſo far they are fallen from happineſs, 
and by conſequence can never ca- 
ou of perfect happineſs, without 
being reſtored to this original per- 
ue follow on the 


other 


# 


of Txus REIIGO IOX. 253. 
other hand, that this reſtoration muſt 
be the _ end of. that government, 


that deſigns our happineſs. | 
And by conſequence, that whatever 
is a neceſſary means to this reſtorati- 


on, is a neceſſary means of the go- 


vernment of the World: 
And if fo, then ſince Mankind are, 


as we have ſhewn, ſo far fallen from 


their original ſtate, that, 


Firſt, in reſpect of their bodily 


Nature, inſtead of a natural perfec- 
tion of its faculties, which we have 
ſhewn in a primitive ſtate, was ſuch, 


that it was naturally capable of con- 
tinuing for ever, and therefore in a 
ſtate of immortality; inſtead of this, 


I ſay, ſince they are now become cor- 


rupted, and mortal, and labour un- 


der an unavoidable neceſſity of death; 


it will follow, 71 is mh 1 

That if this natural perfection of 
our bodily faculties be neceſſary to 
our happineſs, (p. 79, 82, 8 > Ge.) 
it muſt be the deſign. of that govern- 
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ment, which orders all things for the 
happineſs of the World, to reſtore us 


to ſuch a natural perfection again, as 


that his corruption ſhall put on in- 
corruption, and this mortal "= on im. 


mortality. 


"Secondly, Coke Mankind are ſo far - 
rfection of 


their Nature, chat the inferior faculties 
are now no longer in their e, 
en, to the mind; it will follow, 

That as chis ſubjection is nec 


nels; (p. 103.) ſo it muſt 
be che 5 of chat government, that 


orders . for the happineſs of the 


tored 
to their ſubjection again. 
And thus we ſee, canal 0 


of the government of the World, 13 
But if we further conlider, what 
-we have before ſhewn, that God go- 


verns all chings according to their Na- 


tures, natural chings in a natural way, 
. 11 


from 


of Tur RiLicion. 7 255. 
from hence we may be able to diſcover . 


further the general methods, that a 


to be neceſſary for the — of b 


88 eneral deſigns. And therefore, : 


kind be reſtored 


as. ence, that 


to a Rate of immortality; yet as God 
governs natural things in a nacural 


way; ſince the Nature of Man is 


become mortal, and under a natural 


neceſſicy of dying; ve muſt chence 


Onceive, that the general method of 
reſtoring Mankind to immortality, 
will be, ſuch as conſiſts with this na- 


tural neceſlity. of Death ſo as chat, in 


the general method — 1 Providenco, 
Mankind muſt die according; to their 
nature, before they {hall be made 
immortal. 


Andi if ſo, ORR Howe N | 


of Mankind to life, after death, is the 
very notion of a Relurrection; it will 

tollow, - e 

That the ee; Pe of 1 


ring Mankind to immortaliry will be a 


Reſurrection from the dead. Second- 


„tho it is che general deſign af, 
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able and ſufficient motives, : 
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Secondly, though it is the general 1 


5 def. ign of Providence, that Mankind be 


reſtored to the aN perfection of 


their Nature, in the ſubjection of their 
inferior faculties to Reaſon; yet as 
© God: governs rational Creatures in a 

rational way, ſo we muſt; conclude, 


that the general method of doing this, 
will be ſuch, as ſhall conſiſt with 
their net N. e, that is, their 
underſtanding a en and by 
conſequence, that it ſhall be. — 
2 — 5 bi 

Firſt, by e hs ilar 


r neceſſary knowledge, and by 
_ directing. it to proper and ſuitable 
means, for Ws: attainment- of that No | 
Sama. if yi oiled e 


Secadly; hs ace Fs will 
to determine itſelf to then by ſuit- 
1 and lea av- * 


And if, notwithſtanding all. theſe 
methods on God's part, i. the ſtrict- 
ſt. eee and. com ae on 


: then, :conclude; 11: 
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Durs, it ſhall be found at laſt to be 
4 naturally! i im poſſible to attain that per- 
fection in this life, which we were ori- 
; nally! created in, and which is neceſ- 
| is ary.20. a perfect happiness, we may 

. n v 12164 
Thirdly, that God: will beſtow what + 

Man catmot actairz:for itis ſelf- evident, 
nervi neceſſary: to be done, and 
yet cannat be effected in a natural way; 
does, 1 in the nature of a require” 


a ſup enstural; 1 5d Ham 
5 nd" Uher g FEY Vida 1 perfection 5 


is neceſſary to dur happineſs, and is 
the end os that Providence, which in- 


tends our 1 2 it will fallow; 


That ſo far as it. is beyond che nas 
nin powet of; Man; ſo far it is ne- 
ceſſary to be ſupp Iyid: by the ſuperna- 
tural: operation 0 od; oj Ds cons 
ſequence, — 

Firſt, if Where be any king: AA a 
ty to be done, which exceeds our na- 
turaf powers to do, in order to the at4 


taimment of this perfection; we muſt 
„„ conclude, 
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conclude, he will ſupply us with furs 
pernatural aſſiſtance here: And. 
__ » Secondly, if when we have done 
our beft, we ſhall till fall ſhort of 
that intire perfection, which is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to our happineſs; we 
muſt then conclude,  _ 
That at the raiſing of the dead, he 
will fill up what is wanting of 'perfec- 
tion hereafter; and by conſequence, 
the ſtate of the happy, in another life, 
muſt be ſuch a one, wherein not only 
mortality ſhall be fwallow'd up. of 
Lie, but all imperfection ſhall be done 
away. . Un 5111 
But then, as the natural reaſon of 
theſe operations is, their being neceſ- 
ſary to the happineſs of the World; 
we may thence rationally conclude, 
that he, who governs all things ac- 
cording to their natures and reaſons, 
will proportion theſe ſeveral operations 
according to the nature and reaſon of 


And therefore, tho* God will fa 


2 * 1 4 7 
. 
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ply us | with a, ſu ernatural | aſſi ſtance, 
where it is wanted; yet as the natural 
reaſon of that afiſtance is, the neceſſi- 
ty ox, want of it, by reason of our 
weakneſs; ſo we may. conclude, that 
this' aſſiſtance will not only be. given 
in the courſe of Providence, in ſuch 
meaſure and degree, as is ſuitable to 
that weakneſs; or want, that makes it 
neceſſaty; but allo chat it ſhall not be 
given in any other meaſure, than it is 
neceſlary » OT wanted, that is, not in 
ſuch a meafute, as to do for Men, 


what they have a natural power to do 
for themſelves; or ſuch as ſhall force 
them to do, what they can, but wall 
not do for themſelves: And by con- 
ſequence, if Men will not do that for 
themſelves, which they have a po-w-er 
to do, and is neceſſary to their perfec- 
tion and happineſs, as we may con- 
clude, that they ſhall be left without 
a. ſupernatural aſſiſtance here; ſo they 
ſhall be likewiſe left in a ſtare. of im- 
perfection, and unhappineſs hereafter. 


* 
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And as this unhappineſs is the natit- 
ral conſequence of their imperfection, 
and this imperfection is in their very 
Nature; ſo this unhappineſs muſt, in 
the nature of things, be as laſting as 
their Nature; and therefore if the one 
be immortal, the other muſt be ever- 
And ſo likewiſe ſecondly, tho God, 
in the courſe of his providence, will, 
as we have ſhewn, give the World 
fuch means of knowledge, and in- 
ſtruction; and ſuch ſuitable, and ſuf- 
ficient motives to practice, as are ne- 
ceſſary to their circumſtances; yet we 
muſt conceive, that this will be done 
only in proportion to their neceſſit. 
And therefore, according as the oir- 
cumſtances, and occaſions of Mankind 
have been, or ſhall be different; ſo 
we may conclude, there have been, or 
will be different methods of the di- 
vine providence, according as thoſe 
different circumſtances, and occaftorts 


have, or ſhall require, 0 
PRs Th And 
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And if ſo, then, as we may con- 
clude on the one hand, that if Man- 
kind have ever been under abſolute ne- 
ceſſity of a Revelation, there has been 
ſome ſuch Revelation made; ſo on 
the other hand, ſince the neceſſities of 
different ages, and nations may be 
different; and that may be abſolutely 
neceſſary to one age, or nation, which 
is not ſo to another: Nay fince even 
in the ſame age, and nation, ſome 
things may be neceſſary at one time, 
which are not ſo at another; and ſome 
things more neceſſary at one time, than 
at another; (as ſometimes Mankind 
may want inſtruction, and knowledge ; 
ſometimes motives to inforce what 
they already know); ſometimes aſſiſ- 
tance to act accordingly; and that too 
jn different natures, and different mea- 
ſures) we may hence conclude, that 
if there has been any Revelation, there 
may, for ought. we know, have 
been many, and that what God has 
zhought fit to reveal to the World, has 
1 F 
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not probably been delivered all at once, 
but at different times, and in divers 
manners, according to the different oc» 
cafions of — HE 5 43:40, 
I fay, is very probable, and 15 
od we know there may have been 
But yet we can never be ſure 

by bare Reaſon „ that there have; be- 


cauſe we can eve be ture what is 


abſolutely neceſſary, 
Many things may bre to us to 
be neceſſary, which may not be ſo; 


and many things may be really neceſ- 


ſary, which may not appear to us to 


be . And therefore we muſt natu- 


zally conceive, that, as God may re- 
veal himſelf, where we may not ſee 
an neceſſity in the nature of things to 

call for ſuch a Revelation; ſo he may, 
in many caſes, ſuſpend: /the Revelation 


of his will, where: to our weak Rea- 
ſon, the particular circumſtances of 


Mankind, may ſeem to require" the 


contrary. 


Beſide, tho from | the actelſey « 
any 
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kind, in ſuch, and ſuch circumſtances, 
we may certainly. conclude, that God, 
in his goodneſs, is diſpoſed to a& ac» 
cordingly yet as the reaſon of his in- 
clination to do ſo, is their happineſs ; ſo 


we muſt conceive: he will do it, or not 


do it, according as he ſees it will 
contribute to their happineſs. 
His goodneſs diſpoſes him to do 
good to his Creatures, only according 
ro their Natures and Capacities ; and 
if his wiſdom fees they are not capable 
of what he is otherwiſe diſpoſed to do 
for them; becauſe he ſees, they will 


not receive good by it, but the con- 


trary ; he may, very wiſely, forbear 
the doing it, merely for the ſake of 
goodneſs. C 
And therefore, as the immediate end 
of God's Revelation to his people, is, 
their inſtruction, tis the greateſt wif- 
dom to make his Revelations in ſuch 
time, and manner, as ſhall beſt an- 
ſwer this deſign; and that is, not barely 
Mr accord- 
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according as they are wanted moſt, 
but alſo according as the people are 
beſt diſpoſed to receive inſtructions by 


them. And this God alone is judge of. 


And therefore, tho in many caſes 
we may think there is reaſon to ex- 


pect ſuch, and ſuch diſpenſations of 


Providence, as being ſuitable to ſuch, 


and ſuch particular neceſſities; yet, i 


things do not fall out according to our 


expectations, tis not for us to charge 


Cod fooliſh ly, and ſay 1 his operations 8 


are not juſt, and right, becauſe hzs 
thoughts are | above our thoughts, and 


Hus dens above our aö,j,!, 
But however, tho we cannot make 


a certain judgment in this caſe; yet as 


ye are ſure, that in the general me- 


God will ſuit his diſpenſations ſo, as 
{hall be moſt neceſſary to their happi- 
neſs; ſo if we can hy any means diſ- 
Over what | neceſſities Mankind may 


" | have been under in time paſt, and 
What means might be neceſſary to thoir 


2 + happi- 


thod of Providence over Mankind, 
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F TRUE RELIGION.” 267 3 
good a foundation to build our noti 
ons of Providence upon, and as clear * 
a rule to ſquare them by, as Reaſon 
alone can ——— withal. 

But then, as we can know nothing 
certainly of what has paſt informer 
times, but by hiſtory; ſo we muſt 
have recourſe to this & our ſatisfacti- 


on, as to what God has done in this 
particular: And if we have any cre- 
dible hiſtory, that gives an account of 
the divine Providence, we ſhall have 


as much aſſurance in this matter, as the 
nature of the thing will bear, becauſe 
tis capable of no other proof. 
No that I call a credible: hiſtory 
in its own nature, which relates mat - 
ters of fact, agreeing with the natures 
and reaſons of lig And as the na- 
tures and reaſons of things have been 
the Rule, by which we have here 
form d our notions of Providence; 
ſo far as any hiſtory of Providence 
agrees with thoſe notions, ſo far we 


muſt 


* < * 
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muſt eſteem it to be a credible hiſ- 
be general Credibility of the Scrip- 
ture Hiftory provd. 
No ſuch a hiſtory we have in that 
book which we call the Holy Scrip- 
zures; which is apparently an hiſtory 
of Providence; and not only gives an 
account of God's tranſactions, with 
our firſt Parents, in a ſtate of Purity, 
bur of the origin and progreſs of Sin, 
and the ſeveral conſequences of jt ; and 
the different circumſtances Mankind 
were brought into by it; and the va» 
rious methods of God's dealing with 
them according to thole circumſtances, i 
agreeable to what we have before de- 
monſtratet. „ 
Ihhe account it gives us of a ſtate | 
of Purity has been already conſider d; 
and as br what it ſays of Mankind 
1 after their depravation, we find it cor- 
= reſpond in every inſtance, 
= For tinge we have before ſhewn, | 
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chat it was Sin alone that gave occa- 
ſion for all the various diſpenſations of 


Providence; we have here not only 
an account of the riſe and progreſs of 
Sin, and the various methods uſed to 
ſtop the encreaſe, and repair the in- 
conveniences of it; but we are here 
told, what was before prov'd, that it 
is the whole deſign of Providence to 
make Mankind happy, and that by this 
the only means of making them holy. 
And as this holineſs cannot be at- 
tain'd without proper rules to walk 
by, and proper means to prevent Sin, 
and diſobedience; ſo we have here in 
this book ſuch laws preſcrib d as are rea- 
ſonable and holy, fach as in their own 
nature tend to holineſs; and we have 
likewiſe an account of ſuch methods 
taken, and ſuch motives offer d, as are 
naturally fitted to prevail upon every 
reaſonable Man to order his conver- 
r 1 FPS rr en 
And as the happineſs of Mankind 
cannot be en, in this World, in 
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"268 The DEMONSTRATION 
this ſtate. of imperfection and morta- 
ity ;ſo tis here ſer forth as the gene- 

| deſign of Providence, (according to 
what we have before -prov'd) to bring 
them to a ſlate of perfection and im- 
mortality in another World, accord- 
ing as they ſhall be capable of it; 
where after a joyful reſurxection, 1his 
mortal ſhall put on immortality, and 
zhe ſpinits of the guſt ſhall be made 
. 1 
And as the particular end of all 
God's particular diſpenſations is before 
ſhewn, to be the Ge of thole 
particular, perſons. they are intended 
A and vouchſaf d to according as 
their particular neceſſities call for them: 
And as the particular circumſtances of 
people muſt be different, at different 

times; and therefore muſt, in the na- 
ture of . things, require different. diſ- 
penſations; ſo we have here an ac- 
count of various methods taken, at 
diffe rent times, according to their dif- 
ferent neceſſitie: 


© And 


of TRUE RELIGION. 
And as we have already ſhewn, that 
Mankind may have been in ſuch cir- 
cumſtances as to need a Revelation; 
and if ſo, that it is highly credible 
God may have voulhfai ſome ſuit- 
able Revelation to them: And as there 
may be different Reaſons, for diffe- 
rent Revelations, at different times, 
according as the neceſſities of Mankind 
are different: So we have here an ac- 
count in this book not only of vari- 
ous Revelations, all tending to pro- 
mote the wiſe ends of Providence in 
makirg the World happy; but ſuch 
alſo as were given, not all at once, but 
at ſundry times, and arvers man- 
ners, according to the different occaſi- 
ons and capacities of thoſe, whom 
they have been all along given to. 
And upon this account it ſeems to 
carry in it a very ſtrong evidence of 
the general credibility,” both of the hiſ- 
rory itſelf, and of the Revelations con- 
tain d in it; as being of ſuch a Nature, 
and given for ſuch an end, and in ſuch a 
Tur A 


manner, as according to our foregoing 
reaſonings, tis reaſonable to expect 
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But becauſe the credibility of this 


: a > 


bool is of the laſt importance, to Re- 


ligion, and ought therefore to be tho- 


my ſelf with this general proof of it; 


but conſider it in a more particular 
manner, and examine the ſeveral parts 
of it diſtinctiy. F 


* 4 


And whereas it ſeems, as I ſaid, to 


be a hiſtory of Providence, the whole 
deſign of which, towards Mankind, is 
to conſult their happineſs according to 
their neceſſities, I will examine the hiſ- 
tory ſtep by ſtep, to ſee what account 


it gives us of the World; and what 
particular circumſtances it repreſents 


Mankind to have been in from time to 


time; and what methods of Provi- 


dence, we may reaſonably think, ſuch 
circumſtances might ſtand in need of; 
and whether it informs us of any 
ſuch proviſion made for them, as was 


ſuitable 
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ſuitable to their neceſſities: And if we 


find it anſwer in theſe particulars, we 
bave all that is requiſite in the nature 


of the auß, to demonſtrate it a con- 


ſiſtent, and credible hiſtorx. 


OP 


of time, and will better anſwer my 


deſign in another place, I will beg 
leave to poſtpone it a while, till L have 
made ſome abſervation from what 1 


have before ſaid, relating ta the Chriſ- 


tian Religion. For as I have deduced 
from the foregoing reaſonings the cre- 
dibility of the Scripture Hiſtory in ge- 
neral; ſo they likewiſe afford us a ſtrong 


and evident proof of the Chriſtian 85 


Religion in particular. 


— 


For, if what I have dar. prov d 
to do 


be true, that God is diſpos 
good to his Creatures according as their 
natures and neceſſities require; and by 
conſequence, when they are under a 
neceſhity of a Revelation, we muſt 
conceive, he is diſpoſed to grant ſuch a 
Revelation co hn: 


But as this will take up a great deal 
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by the power of natural Reaſon only; 
and therefore requir d a ſupernatural 
ome ſuit- 


252 


Then from hence it will fol | 


thac if che World was fallen into ſuch 
before our Saviour came, 
as they could not be happy in, and wo. 


a condition, 


no poſſibility of being deliver d from 


Revelation, there has n le 8 
able Revelation giveennn 
And if - Chriſtianity + 


furniſh', eee, with all things ne 
eeſſary ; there can be no ſtronger pr 
than this, 


of God, as being © wha agrees: with 
our foregoin notions of his Provi- 
dence,” and what we may in reaſon ex- 


74 bo 2 P 4 7 1 a A Pt N 
pect from him. 15" 80 
* 


Now, whether the World was in 
fuch circumſtances, as to need a — 
lation, and whether "Chriſtianity / % 


fuch a Revelation, as their circum- 


ſtances requit d, is our next r buſineſs 


to conlider, report 07 Hz 


* * 4 9 * F * n * * Py # 4 
F 
* 


came to aſſt 
tho World in this, and has Leer 


from the nature and reaſon 


of the * that this is the eren 
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—_ by: reds 3 Ae 5 4 rticut- 
lara providence of God to us, to pre- 
Lerve man y ancient Books, which are 
univerſally allow'd to 3 written about 


* 


that time; ſo ve are in- 
form d fromit Ky, Go a ſad and 
degenerate ſtate of - d, as we 
not in reaſon think, they pelle have 
to; deliver emſelves 


et could: not . 


* 


was. chen divic ec 
cople, v. the Jews, 
| ho! wo up -one true | 


the Heathens ens, who were all Lobster. 
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- 274 The DEMONSTRATION 
we call the Scriptures of the Old Teſ- 
tamen, it will be firſt proper to in- 
quire into the Nature of thoſe things 
recorded there, and what influence 
theſe had upon them; before we can 
fairly determine, what farther helps 
their circumſtances might ſtand in need 
of; and this ſhall be particularly con- 
T ˙ of ry 
That which I ſhall here employ my 
medications on, is the neceſſity of a 
Revelation to the Heathen World. 
And this I think will abundantly 
appear, if the want of almoſt every 
thing neceſſary to the happineſs of 
Mankind, as rational Creatures, will 
be allow d a ſufficient proof of it. 


The State of the Heathen World con- 
ſider d. 


to 


- The firſt thing neceſſary to the hap- 
pineſs of the World was to know, 
wherein happineſs lies, and the proper 

means to attain it by: But this was 
ſo little underſtood in thoſe days, that 
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it was matter of continual diſpute, 
even among the learned themſelves; 
and their notions about it were ſo va- 
rious, and unſettled, that St. Auſtin 
tells us out of Harro, of 288 diffe- 
rent opinions concerning it. 

And whereas we have before ſhewn, 
(P. 165, 166.) that the ultimate happi- 
pineſs of Man conſiſts in the enjoy- 
ment of God, and that the way to 
enjoy God is to be like him; and 
that this likeneſs is to be attain d onl) 
by Virtue and Holineſs, (p. 167, Se) 
it is abſolutely neceſſary, that Man- 
kind ſhould not only be inform d of 
the true Nature of God, with the 
true notion of Virtue and Holineſs; 
but alſo be encourag'd in the practice 
of them: 2 e 
And whereas in order to this end, 
tis abſolutely neceſſary that a due ſenſe 
of God, and our dependance on him 
be firmly ſettled, and preſery d in our 
minds, by proper acts of outward 
worſhip; fo tis equally neceſſary, that 


2 08 


* 
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the World ſhould be inform'd in this, 
ſo as always to do it acceptably. 
But how neceſſary ſoever the know- 
"ledge of theſe things was, the Hea- 
thens knew little of them. 

What notions they had of the di- 
vine Nature, we may judge by that 
rabble of Deities, they paid their ado- 
rations to; and thoſe abſurd ſuperſtiti- 
ons, and ſometimes cruel and inhu- 
man rites, that were every where pub- 
lickly practis d, and approv'd of. 
laſtead of one, they worſhip'd in- 
numerable Gods, of various kinds, 
and different orders: They had their 
celeſtial and terreſtrial, aerial and in- 
fernal, their national and domeſtick, 
their good and bad, their male and 
female Deities. Of theſe Deities ſome 
were only evil ſpirits; others Men and 
Women of evil lives; ſome were 
brute beaſts, and thoſe too of the 
moſt vile and noxious kinds; ſome 
were things without Life, and ſome 
Without Being; nay, ſo low were ert 


things, as modeſty forbids to name. 
Theſe are ſuch facts, as every body 


knows, and whilſt they were thus cor- 


rupted in their notions of God, we 


cannot expect to find them otherwiſe 
in their worſhip: And it ought to be no 
ſurprize to us to read of many odd, and 
fooliſh rites celebrated to the moſt ri- 
diculous, and contemptible objects; 


Of cruel and inhuman Sacrifices offer d 


to evil and blood: thirſty Deities: Nor 
can it be ſtrange to find a drunken 


Babs, l Figs, a-laivings 
Lenus, a thieviſ Mercury, an adul- 
rerous 7 wpier, and ſuch like, wor- 
ſhip d in ſuch practices, as were ſuit- 


able to their reſpective characters. 


worſhip, as all ancient hiſtories inform 
us; and under ſuch ideas of the divine 
Nature, and his Worſhip, what can 
we expect their morals to have been? 
Tis one of the firſt principles of 


Religion to imitate the Deity, and 


"Th 
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whilſt they had ſuch notions of their Y 
Gods, as theſe; as they could have no 
true principles of morality; ſo they 
could have little of it in their practice: 
And tis no wonder to find, what we 
read of them, that they were univer- 
ſally ſunk into the very dreggs of cor- 
ruption and debauchery. 
"Ke Pho account of” the Sins hy 
reigned among the Corinthians in his 
time, is, that they were Fornicators, 
Tablaters, Adalterers, Effeminate, Abu- 
fers of rhevifelves with Mankmd, 
Thieves, Covetons, Drunkards, R ailers 
and Extortioners, 1 Cor. vi. 9, 10. 
And of the Epheſs zans he ſays, that 
they wall d in the vanity of their 
mind, having their underſtanding 
darkew d, being alienated from the 
life of Cod, thro the ignorauce that 
was in them, becauſe of the hardneſs 
of their hearts, and being paſt feel; mg, 
they had given themſelves over to 
laſcroiouſneſs, to work all uncleanneſs 
worth greedmeſs, 1. iv. 17, 18, 1 9: 
An 


6. 
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And in the Epiſtle! to the Romans, 

ch. i. we have ſuch a frightful cata- 
logue of horrid vices, as is hard for 
a modeſt perſon to read without a 
bluſh. 


And ahi] ceftimnony Gr the- Apoſ- 


de, +whom I here conſider only upon 
che level with other ordinary writers, 
is abundantly confirmed by their own 


Poets, and Hiſtorians. © 

/ Horace, Juvenal, Martial and P e. 
zronius aloud with the groſſeſt impu- 
rities, AR to/ the Lorie reliſh 
of the: times: And we are inform'd: 


of their n diſſolution of man- 
ners, not only by Tacitus and Sueto- 


nius, but all others that have occaſion 


to cake notice of their morals. 


And whilſt we conſider this EL 7 
Rare of Mankind, ſo ignorant both of 


the Nature of 7 and themſelves; 


and fo abominably deprav d both in 


Mind and Manners; when their very 


worſhip was vice, and they could ſerve 


OY and cheir luſts in the ſame- 
| 24 act; 
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act; how was it poſſible for them to 
attain true happineſs, whilſt they con- 
tinued in a condition ſo directly in- 


conſiſtent with the very notion of kap 


R „ 1 
There could "0 no poſſibility 400 it 
in the nature of things, but by a Re- 


5 formation, and how this could Je + 
feed. is the queſtion. ö uit eic 


It muſt be either by Reaſon, or 1 R000 a 
velation, and tliat it could not be by 
Reaſon, and that therefore there was 
a neceſſity of à Revelation, is my 
nent buſineſs to demonſtrate. That 
is, I am to prove, that: Reaſon alone,, 
without the help of Revelation, was, not 
ſufficient to reform the World, and 
bring them out of chat ſtate of igno- 
rance and immorality, they had then 


fallen into, and labour d _— ber 


5 — Chriſtianiry appear d. F 

lam the mort careful! to repeat ihe 
838 and ſet it in à full. _ 
proper light, that eee be rightly 
he — for want ; which An 


nn 
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argument is generally perplex d. Tis 
common for people to lay a mighty 
ſtreſs upon the power of natural Rea» 


ſon, 1 to diſcover all things neteſſary — 0 1 


the happineſs of Man; and thence. to; 
infer the needleſsneſs of Revelation; 
Blut let the natural power of Rea- 
ſon be what it will, this is nothing to 


the purpoſe: Reaſon. may have a na- 


tural power to do, what it cannot do 
in ſuch, and ſuch circumſtances: And 
the point in queſtion is, not what is 
knowable by Reaſon, or what Rea- 
ſon can diſcoyer in its purity, or in 
that enlighten d ſtate we are now in, 
under the aſſiſtance of Revelation; but 
what it could do towards the reforma- 
tion of the World, and the bringing 


them out of that ignorant, dark, and; / 


wicked ſtate they were then plung de. 
into, before Chriſtianity appear d. 
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282 The DxMoONsSTRATION 
the neceſſity of a Revelation to tell 
us what Reaſon could do without 
regard to thoſe circumſtances, but what 
it could do for their recovery out of 
Tis with Reaſon, as it is with the 
Eye, which has a natural power to 
ſee, and therefore can naturally need 
no help to diſcern ſuch things as are 
the proper objects of it, all requi- 
ſite circumſtances ſuppos d But yet 
if any of theſe requiſite circumſtances 
be wanting, if the faculty itſelf be 
impaird by any defect in the nerve, 
or the diſtance be too great, or the 
medium too thick, our eyes may be 
of no uſe to us; and we may want a 
= to direct us in the plaineſt 
things, as much as if we had no ſuch 
This was the caſe with the World: 
They were not in cheir natural ſtate, 
hey had their underſtandings darken'd, 
nd had ſtrong prejudices. to maſter, 
and they wanted a guide in many re- 


ſpects, 
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ſpects, as if they had no reaſon at all: 
So that the queſtion, as I ſaid, is not 
what Reaſon could do of its own Na- 
cure, but what. it could do for the 
World, in the circumſtances they were 


fallen into, towards their recovery out 


of them: And if I can demonſtrate 


that the World could not poſſibly re- 
cover themſelves out of thoſe fad cir- 
cumſtances by the bare uſe of their 
| Reaſon only, I ſhall ſufficiently de- 
monſtrate the neceſſity of a Reve- 
„ ; 

© Now in order. to this, we may firſt 
conſider, that whatever the natural 
power of Reaſon was in a ſtate of 


purity and 7. 7 there was little 


remaining of it in that degenerate ſtate 
of Mankind we ſpeak of: If there had 
been any ſuch power amongſt them, 
one would naturally expect to find 
ſome fruits of it: When they found 
what condition they were reduced to, 
methinks they ſhould have ſeen the ne- 


cellity of a reformation, and ſer them 


{elves 
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ſelves with all their might to compaſs 


would not have been ſo eaſ 


it: And what is the conſequence of 


this, but that ſome body would have 


drawn out ſome intire ſcheme of Re- 


ligion and Morality, from the natures 


and reaſons of things, as a guide to 
the people in thoſe days, as we do 
from - Scriptures. under Chriſtianity 2 
This, I {ay, one would naturally ex- 
pect, if it lay ſo readily within the 
reach of Reaſon: But there is nothing 


World. = EY moms. 
Tis indeed an eaſy matter for Chriſ- 


tians, with the light of Revelation ſhi- 


ning round chen, by which they ar 
taught every thing neceſſary, to ſhew 


* 


cover thoſe things by Reaſon only, 
withour chat Ig. 
Many attempts have been made by 
learned Men, even in our enlighten'd 
ſtate, to draw out a ſcheme of natu- 


ral Religion; but we haye never 2 


ſeen one, that is purely natural, or 
that is ſufficient to anſwer all the occa- 


ſions of Mankind, as to Faith, Wor- 


ſhip, and Practice: And tis very 
probable they would not have been 


able to have gone half ſo far in it, as 
they have done, had it not been for 


the light of the Chriſtian Revelation. 


But ſuppoſe ſome lucky thinkers 
have hit upon it, after various unſuc- 


ceſsful attempts of others; tis very 


unreaſonable to make this the ſtand- 


ard to judge of human Reaſon by in 
general, as if all people were able to 
do the ſame; whereas on the contrary, 


it ſhould rather be a convincing argu- 


ment from experience, that Mankind 
in general are not able to do, what ei- 
ther has not been done at all in any 
age; or if at all, it may be by very 
fe and that too after many unſucceſs- 
ful attempts, tho it has been wanted 
many thouſand years. 
But whatever has been done by any 


under che influence of Chriſtianity, 
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2866 The DEMONSTRATION 

tis certain, there was nothing like this 
before it, and whatever bright genius's 
might do, | reaſoning is not the ta- 
lent of the common herd: The bulk 


1 of Mankind are very little capa- 


ble of making diſcoveries: Tho' they 
have a faculty of Reaſon; yet tis very 
evident, that they ordinarily make but 
little uſe of it, and are very little diſ- 
pos'd to think, or reaſon of any thing, 
but. what concerns the common affairs 
of life ; they receive their opinions 
generally by education, tradition, cuſ- 
rom, example, intereſt, or authority ; 
and as they ſeldom ſuſpect they are 
in the wrong, where they agree with 
other people; ſo they are uſually te- 
nacious o thoſe notions, they have 
already taken up, eſpecially if they 
have been bred up in them; and are 
ſo far from diſputing the truth of them 
themſelves, that they can ſeldom bear 
others to doubt of them. nb 
This is the known temper of the 
generality of the World, bur tis much 
more 
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more to be expected among people 


given up to their vices: They have no 
end to aim at, but their pleaſures; and 
as they have no other pleaſures, but 
thoſe of this World, tis their buſineſs 
to make the beſt of them, and to 
avoid every thought, that may diſ- 
ſturb, or interrupt them. 5 
And therefore for them to think of 
God, or Religion, to harbour any no- 
tions, or give way to any reaſonings 
that may be inconſiſtent with thoſe 
pleaſures they place their happineſs in, 
is very unnatural and unlikely. 
And if ſo, conſidering how wicked 
the world was, whatever Reaſon was 
naturally capable of doing, there was 
little to be expected from it, whilſt 
they were ſo little able, or diſpos d 
to make uſe of it. 10 
They, who are moſt likely to find 
out Truth, and Error, muſt be Men of 
ſpeculation and learning, that have 
leiſure, and application, and liberty 
of thought: And chere were many of 
11 this 
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*this ſort in thoſe days, who made it 
their buſineſs to ſeek after wiſdom, and 
enquire into Nature; and theſe Men, 
perhaps ſome people may imagine, 
might have been able to teach the reſt 
of Mankind, and fo have been the in- 
ſtruments of a Reformation 
But even theſe Men were FI to 
do little in it, and that not only, be⸗ 
cauſe they were but few, in com 
ſon of the whole Heathen World; but 
alſo, becauſe the things to be reform d 
were ſuch, as they could not find hoy 
to mend; or if they had, they were 
not ſufficient to reform chem, "having 
difficulties ro maſter, which they were 
not equal to: And thiss were ſeveral 
things neceſſary to this Reformation, 
which their Reaſon could not diſcover, 
at leaſt not in ſuch a manner, as was 
| neceſſary for the end of ekantriaion. : 
' Firſt, - che things to be reform d were 
ſuch, as _— could not fad how to 
mend 2 My Fe. 405 : 
O oY have already ale notice * 1 ve - 
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ral "Ws to be reform d, relating boch 


to their minds, and manners: 

As to their minds, 1 have! hb! 
hey were ignorant of the happineſs of 
Man, and how to attain it g the nature 
of God, and His worſhip: And as there 


was a neceſſity in che nature of things, 


in order to their happineſs, that the 
World ſhould be Neef C of 


this ignorance, -: there was by⸗ conſe- | 
at they eſhou dibe 


quence a neceſſicy t 
F oroughly inſtructed in theſe chings. 


255 But the Philoſophers of thoſe ins 


were not able to ive therri inſtru 


ons; as being ignorant themſelves: . 
PFoprakerradl their: nice eniquities after 


Truth, they could not Arflye at an 
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them about the Bonum, or 
pineſs of Man: And theywwete/no 
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290 The DEMONSTRATION 
about it: And Cicero tells us there was 
ſuch diſſention amongſt them upon this 
head, that it was hard to co 
their different ſentiments; and he ſets 
don the notions of above twenty of 
them, and thoſe too Men of worth 
and character, all equally extravagant 
And tho; ſome Philoſophers hit up- 
on the truth, in ſome reſpects, and had 
juſter, and more noble thoughts of 
God, than others; yet they were all 
mere conjectures at the beſt, ſuch as 


on: For even Plato, and Cicero, two 
of the beſt and wiſeſt of them acknow- 
ledg d, there was nothing certain; 
and the celebrated Socrares ingenuouſly 
- confeſs d, chat all he knew of God 
Tas for this reaſon no doubt, that he 
endeavour d, as we are told, to draw 
contemplations, as being what he found 
too high for human Reaſon to attain 


— 
* 


; 1 


47 „ 
„„ «+ 


co the knowledge of, and to berake 
themſelves to the ſtudy of civil life: 


here. 80 1 . | C | 2 
And as to the worſhip of God, 
which was another thing to be re- 
form'd; tho' it muſt be confeſs d, 


char many of the Philoſophers ſaw the 


vanity and folly: of the cuſtomary ſu- 
perſticions, and the fabulous ſtories of 
the Poets, and ſeverely inveigh'd a- 
gainſt them; yet it does not appeat 
that they condemn d [dolatry, for they 


were Idolaters in practice, and not on- 


ly conform d to the cuſtomary rices of 
worſhip themſelves; but gave it out, 
as a ſtanding Rule, that all people 


And tho', as I laid, they ſaw che 


vanity of that worſhip; yet, as they 


knew nothing better to ſet up in the 


room of it, they thought it reaſonable 
to ſtick to what they had; as being 


eftabliſh'd by the laws of their Coun- 
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only been eſtabli 
= by oy their cry which they 
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ſacred! Oracles, which oblig'd all to 
worſhip according to that Rule And 
upon this foot, the wiſeſt Men amongſt 
them, Pythagoras, Socrates, Plato, 


Ariſtotle; Plutarch, Epicleus, and 


Cicero, condemn all e from. the 
accuſtom'd rites; i as 4 ching that ought 


not to be allow'd. Þ 140 vm ed; 


Thus it. was darko chil Philoſophers, 
as to Idolatry; which, as it was evi 


dent, they had: no 1 to reform; 


ſo it — not 0 0. e knew: 80 
0 ic. ,'71::. 19; 2.4207 3602 
Hut ſuppoſe how 15 Ray ever 1o 
well inform'id of the truc worſhip: of 
God, and had been ever ſo Sealers: for 
the reformation of che falſe ont; yet 


there was no moral poſſibility c W ſuc- 


ceeding in it, by the power of Rea- 
ſon only, there being ſeveral obſtacles 


to it to be remov'd, which Reaſon Was. 
not ſufficient 408: 1502. 3 70 ar 


For the worſhi ip then in uſe had <2 
d by law, and con- 
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eſteem d the voice of God; but it was 
what had been long receivid; and what 
the people had been bred up in: It 
had been handed down to them from 
their Fathers, and was juſtified by uni- 
verſal practice: So that it had Anti- 
quity, Univerſality, , legal Eſtabliſh- 
ment, and divine Authority tas they 
conceiv d) to inforce itt. 
And can we think chat all this could, 
in the nature of things, be ſet aſide by 
the bare ſpeculations; of a few think- 
ing Men, 1 without any 0 authority + to 
ſupport chem, but bare argument? «1; 
Vie all know what power the, pre- 
judice of Education has with us, and 
how hard it is to part with any Opi⸗ 
nion, or alter any Cuſtom, or Habit, 


we have been bred up in: And we all 


know what à natural affection all 
people have to the cuſtoms of; their 
Country, and what regard to the judg- 
ment of their Anceſtors; and by con- 
ſequence hyhat weight a: Religion eſta⸗ 
bliſh d, and that eſtabliſſiment back d 


with 
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wich Antiquity, - muſt carry with it: 
We know this by our own experience. 
And what hopes could the wiſeſt 
Men have, even of being ſo much as 
ard againtichis?” 1-25 1.2917 11507 
- But when this was confirm'd by 
their Oracles, and theſe Oracles were 
eſteem d the voice of God, what could 
all the reaſon in the World ſignify 
againſt this? Is Man wiſer than God ? 
And yet every one muſt appear to 
them to ſet his wiſdom above God's, 
that ſhould pretend to oppoſe, What, 
in cheir opinion, had been confirm d 
And therefore nothing, but an un- 
deniable evidence of a divine Autho- 
rity, and ſuch as was ſufficient to over- 
throw che authority of their Oracles, 
could poſſibly convince them of their 
error: So that there was a neceſſity 
in the nature of things of a divine Re- 

velation, for the — of Ido- 
| Harty and that Revelation ſhou d be 


6 
4 


confirm d by God, in proper tokens | 
777 33 of 
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of his almighty power: And as Mi- 
racles are what all Mankind allow to 


be the proper evidences of ſuch a pow- 
er, there was, by conſequence, uch a 


necelliry of Miracles, that no Revela- 


tion could have been ſuffcient with- 


out them. 


And ſince the Philoſophers ptercal : 


ed to no ſuch thing, there could be 
no reformation expected from them, 


whatever other N they 


8 


might have had. hae obs 
But beſides, this Religion had not 


only the prejudice of education, the 
weight of long preſcription, the ſanc⸗ 


tion of civil, and, as they thought, 
divine authority to confirm it; but it 


was ſupponed bf Fa and Pri- 


vate intereſt. 


What the Atheiſt anceaſorably ob⸗ 


els againſt all Religion, Was, in 4 
great meaſure, true of the Heathen, 
chat it was che invention of Prieſts 
and Politicians. ....... 
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great part of it had its beginning from, 
evil ſpirits ; for the Scripture, if it ſhall 
appear to be of any authority, ſays, 


that they worſhip'd Devils, by whom 


all their cruel, and inhuman rites, 


might, in all likelihood, have been | 
impos d: Yet it is very evident, that, 


ſome part of it was of human in- 
vention, and ſet up only with a poli- 


3 
famous Men, was invented for the 


raiſing up a ſpirit of Ambition; there- 
by to incline Men to noble actions, 


for the benefit of the Common- 


wealth: And whatever was the ori- 
gin of their Auguries and Oracles, 
(which ſometimes likewiſe probably 


might be under the influence of evil. 


ſpirits) as ſhall be ſhewn hereafter, 


yet tis certain, they were made uſe of 
at proper times, to ſerve the occaſions 


of the Publick; and in caſes of emer- 


+: Cic: de N. D. lib. 3. I pleriſyne civitatibus in- 


Tx poteſt augende virtutis gratia, quo libentins reip. 
cauſa 


periculum adiret optimus quiſqne, virorum fortium 
n ray. 
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geocy, they commonly receiu d their 
inſtructiona from the Government, 
what judgments to make, and what an- 
ſwers to give out, accorfling as the ſtate 
requir d. Cicero tells us; that Demoſthe- 
nes had obſerv d this of the Pythian Ora- 
cle in his time; and we have reaſon, 
ſays he, to. ſuſpect the like corruption 
tells us, that, tho their Anceſtors had 
err d in many things, yet the ancient 
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Religion, and particularly the Jus Au- 1 
was ein them) were retain d, for E 
nany advantages of them to the Com- 


abhins annos prope 300 fuit, jam tum bie, IP 
thiam dicebat, id eſt, quaſi cum Philippa- facere, hoc 
autem co ſpectabat, ut eam a Philippo corruptam dice- 
ret, 2 licet exiſtimare in aliis qua; Oraculis Delpbi- 
cis 4 2 non ſinceri ſuiſſe. 3 

1 Ibid. lib. 2. Errabat in multis rebus antiquitas, 
quam vel uſu jam, vel dodtrina, vel vetmſtate immutatam 
videmus. Retinetur autem & ad apinionem vulgi, & 
ad magnas wilitates Rep. mos, relligio, diſciplina, jus 
A collegii auttoritas. | | 


* Cic. de Divin. lib, 2- Demoſthenes quidem, 5 


Ibid. poſtea. Exiſtimo jus augurum, ei Divina- 
tionis opinione principio conſtitutum fi tamen poſtea 


Keip. canſu confervatum, ac retemum. 


* 
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And if this was the reaſon for the 
retaining them ſo long, the ſame reaſon 
would hold for the continuing of them; 
and for the oppoſing all endeavours 
for their abolition, if there were no 
other reaſon for it but this. 
But as this Religion was calculated 
for the ſervice of che Publick; and on 
that account would probably be ſup- 
ported by it; ſo was it no leſs for the 
intereſt of particular perſons, who 
would be equally deſirous to preſerve 
it on their part. Tis certain the whole 
Prieſthood ſubſiſted by it, and innu- 
merable families of othet people, 
whoſe livelihood depended on thoſe 
arts, which furniſh'd their Temples with 
Images, Utenſils, and Ornaments; and 
the ſuperſtitious with conſecrated Bau- 
And conſid ering this, vue cannot 
think it could be eaſy, for bare Rea- 
ſon, to aboliſh chis Religion: If we 
could ſuppoſe the ſtate - would have 
been patient under the oppoſition, 
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which no reaſonable! Man can think; 
yet we cannot ſuppoſe this of the 

Prieſts, and the People, who had their 


whole ſubſiſtence from it: We can- 


not think, that they would ſuffer 


themſelves to be talk d out of their | 


Maintenance, by a few ( ſcemingly ) 
forward and aſſuming Men, that fer 
up to be wiſer than all the World. 

And as there were known laws againſt 
innovations in Religion, we may be 
ſure that they would not be wanting 
to put them in execution, with the ut- 
moſt rigour and ſeverit x. 

Mee ſee how it was in the Apoſtle's 
days, in this very caſe, what uſage 
they met with every where; and it 
muſt have been ſo for the ſame rea- 


ſon with the Philoſophers, had they 


pretended to Reformgtion, as the 
Apoſtles did. 


Socrates was an inſtance of it, who, 


_ tho? he did not oppoſe their Polythe- 
iſm, and Idolatry, but only ſome of 
their more ridiculous fictions and ſu- 
Ts oh perſtitions, 
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perſtitions, yet he fell a ſacri 
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their fury, and Joſt his life. , 32% 
And if this was the caſe, as it evi- 
dently was, it requires a great deal 
mire zeal” to undertake! ſuch difficul- 
ties, more courage and reſolution to 


* fuch dangers, and more pa- 


tience to undergo ſuch perſecutions, 
than the Philoſophers probably were 
indued with, or Reaſon could furniſh 

A 09H 0 a0. yo. 
- Had their reaſon been clear in every 
point, ſo as perfectly to. ſee the trach 
themſelves, (as tis evident they did 


not) yet few have ſuch a love to truth as 


to venture their lives for it, when they 
may avoid it; eſpecially when they 
have no aſſurance of a better World. 
But if ſome might have been ſo 
hardy, as to try the experiment, they 


* 


met would have been but · very 


few, not ſufficient for number for an 


univerſal Reformation: And if we 
ſuppoſe them to eſcape. all dan- 
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is 
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get, and meet with no oppoſition ; 


4 
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but to have a fres liberty to ſpeak theit 


ſentiments; yet it-muſt be an ineredi- 
ble Rrengrh of Reaſon, that muſt not 
only prevail upon all the World, to 
part, with their moſt inveterate: preju- 
di ices, but alſo inſpire Men with: ſuch 
a love of Truth, as that: they would be 
content to ſtarve, or beg, merely for 
the ſake of it. 

And yet e it muſt 3 with 
valt trowds of families, and all the 
Prieſthood upon the Reformation; of 

Religion ; ſo char there: conld he nc 
of any ſuch thing 20A bus 
it no Salbe) o den we 

1ppoſc the. beſt}: that is when We — 
po e:noghazard to he run, no oppoſi- 

tion ta be ſtrug (ec rich Mpeg 
ſuppoſe cke Reſormers perfectiy in- 
ſtructed in every neceſſary truth them: 
ſelves, ſo as not only to diſcern all che 
errors to be 3 but {tra what 
truths o inte in abe. ĩũw.ſom 2 
them: . "£31 qq. 1 10 norman 
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of a Reformation in this caſe, hat 
poſſibility could there be of it under 
the utmoſt danger and oppoſition, when 
the wiſeſt of them could be ſure of 
nothing, and were ſo far from oppo- 
ſing the erroneous worſhip, that they 
actually conform d to it, and encou- 

From theſe conſiderations the argu- 
ment is clear for the invalidity of 
Reaſon, and the neceſſity of a Reve- 
lation for the Reformation of the 
Heathen World, as to their Minds, 

and Notions, in reſpect of the nature 
ture and means of their own happineſs. 
And from all rheſe things put toge- 
ther, we hence ate taught, what kind 
of Revelation that muſt be, which 
ſhould be given to reform the World, 
in che circumſtances it was at that time 

Firſt, chat it inform Mankind of the 
true notion of happineſs, and how to 
attaim it, of che nature of God, and 


. £ how 
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how to worſhip: him; as God; and 
likewiſe that it be not only intended 
for, but ſuited to the effeQual over- 
chrow of Idolatry. 


e power of Miracles, and fuch 
Miracles as ſhould be fitted to con- 


vince the World of the falſhood, and | 


deluſion of their Oracles. 
Thirdly,” that it be ddliverd by 
proj er perſons, with ſuitable zeal to 
ettake all difficulties, ſuitable cou- 
. and reſolution to diſregard all 
dangers, and ſuitable rr to un 

dergo all perſecutions.” ELD 
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We come now to b "I next 
thing to be reform d, which was their 
manners; and how far: Reaſon Hane 
was ca able of this -. 

And here I will demonſttate, iu 
Reaſon was not r eapable of doing this, 
in 


Secondly, that it 4h ſapporees by 
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in that. there were ſeueral chings neceſ- 
fary, for it, which Reaſon. could not 
diſcover; or at leaſt cquld not diſco- 
ver in ſuch a manner, as was nocellaty 
for che end of Reformation. i, 
The firſt thing. neceſſary for the re- 
ee of the World, was a ſtand- 
ing ſufficient rule of life, by which 
they might be taught what to da, and 
avoid, and how to amend - what was 


V amiſs: For without ſuch a rule it 1CQUIC 


not be, but che World | muſt -grow 
every day worſe, and viorſeʒ becau © 
in ſuch caſe, they. muſt be. govern'd. 
only by example; and in a World 
abounding with bad examples, tis im- 
poſſible but vice muſt every where en- 
eteaſe; and as chey could not know, 
what was amiſs, they could not by i 
conſequence know how to mend. 
Now whether Reaſon could diſco- 
ver ſuch a rule of life in the ſtate, chat 
the World was then i in, is the queſtion. 


And in anſwer to it, tis very cer- 


tan, that there are ſome things ſo ap- 


6 4 
1 


parently 
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parently good and evil, that they lie 
within the reach of every ones under- 
tanding, and for thoſe particular in- 
ſtances, there could need no other 
light, or rule, but Reaſon: But the 
World might be very bad for all this, 
for this could be a rule no farther than 


it went: And whereas morality is ne- | 


ceſſary to the happineſs of Man, in or- 

der to a compleat and perfect happi- 

neſs, the rule of morality ought to be 
complear, and perfect. 5 


Now this, 1 ſay, is what Reaſon 


- could not diſcover. If it could have 
done it, ve may expect to find ſome- 


thing of it, remaining in the writings 


of their learned Men. 

But tis certain, there is no ſuch thing 
in fact: And tis impoſſible, even now, 
for the wiſeſt Man to pick up an intire 
and perfect ſyſtem of Morality from 
them altogether: Becauſe there are 
ſome eminent and ſhining virtues, chat 


they knew nothing of, but rather ac- 
counted vices; ſuch as Humility, Meek» 
1 nels 
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£ 


neſs, and Patience of injuries; and 
ſome great and heinous fins, that ma- 

ny, and ſome, that moſt of: ben al- 
low d; ſuch 5 gladiatorial Homicide, 

expoſing ng of Children, Fornication, In- 
ceſt, Sodomy, and community of 
Wives; and ſome fins, that all of 
them accounted virtues, or at leaſt not 
vices; ſuch as Ambition, ne 


3 moe Self- Murder. 


Ineed not quote authorities to prove 
this, as being known to every one, 


that reads their writings; and if rea- 
ſon could not find out ſuch obvious 

things, and that too in the wiſe, and 
the "mary it muſt be a very weak 


and inſufficient mop 455 
But ſuppoſe ſome few of them had 


hit upon the truth, and could have 


reduced it into a regular and perfect 


ſyſtem; yet this could never have been 
of uſe to the reformation of the World, 
till it was receiv d, as a ſtanding rule; 

and it could never be receiv'd as ſuch, 
till all people ſhould be convinced it 


was 


was the truth; yet even the Philoſo- 
phers themſelves were ſo far from any 
probability of this, that there was no- 
thing about which theya were more di- 
vided, than their notions, even of good 
and evil. 5 ä 2 3 
This was a matter of ſo univerſal 
diſpute, that Maximus Tyrius tells us, 


there was no coming to any agreement 


about it; neuber Nation agreed with 
Nation, nor City with City, nor Fa- 
mily with Family, nor one Man with 

another, nor amy one with himſelf about 
theſe this. + Wm 
And it the wile and the learned 
could not find out this, what could 
Reaſon do in vulgar people? They 
muſt be taught by others, and who 
were ſufficient for it? The Philoſo- 
phers could not teach, what they did 
not: know, and their diſputes would ra- 
ther perplex, than ſatisfy; and inſtead 
of making them wiſer, make them 
wore... uyß orbit abad 
And tho ſome of them ſhould have 
Mind X 2 
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happen d to have hit the point, yet 
how ſhould vulgar people know how 
to find it among ſo many divided 
Sects? This could not be done with- 
examining the diſpute, and turn- 
ing over, it may be, many learned 
Volumes, and runing over a maze of 
tedious ſubtleties, which they had 
neither opportunity, nor capacity to 


. 


do. ö 


And, if they could not chuſe what 
Sect to be of by their Reaſon, what 
muſt the conſequence of this be, but 
that every one would chuſe by his in- 
clination, or intereſt? And therefore 
their notions would be moſt eſpous d, 
and adhered to, which weld » make 
chem moſt eaſy in their vices, and 
beſt ſerve their worldly ends and pur- 
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And in this caſe the Epit 


vaſtly the advantage, whoſe principles 
denied the Providence of God, and 
made bodily pleaſure the happineſs of 
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f Txus RELIGION, 30 
And as this Sect was therefore in the 
greateſt vogue, and reputation, moſt 
adher d to by the Great, and moſt 
countenanced by the Wits; this alone 
would have been ſufficient to defeat 
all hopes of reformation; this Sect not 
only being the moſt likely to ſpread, 
but its principles directly deſtructive 
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But ſuppoſe all the Philoſophers had 
agreed in their opinions, and fix d up- 
on a certain rule of life; to make it 
ſufficient to the end of reformation, 
twas neceſſary, the world ſhould ſub- 
mit to it, as ſuch, but how could they 
{bly compaſs this? They could 
[3K reaſon with the World at beſt; 
and we all know, how little Reaſon 
can prevail againſt Inclination, Habit, 
Lade, and lever,» ˙— 16 ms 
There is no reforming the World, 
but by Authority, and ſuch Authori- 
ty, as can govern, and influence the 
World. Human governours may do 
much in particular Societies, towards 
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the reſtraint of vice, and preventing 
the outward practice of it? But they 
cannot prevent ſuch vices, as may 
be committed without their know- 
ledge, much leſs can they make Men 
virtuous; chat is, they cannot reform 
their minds, nor ſubdue their paſſions, 
nor awe their conſciences, nor plant 
good diſpoſitions in their hearts; witk- 
out which there can be no true virtue. 
Nothing could do this, but the au- 
thority of God; and therefore nothing 
can be a ſufficient rule of life, but 
what is founded upon this Authority. 
This all the celebrated lawgivers 
of the ancients were ſo thoroughly 
ſenſible of, chat they all pretended they 
had their laws from heaven: As Nw- 
ma from the Goddeſs Egeria, Ly- 
eur gus from the Pyibian Oracle, Mi- 
0s from Jupiter, &c. And tho theſe 
were all mere pretences, to delude the 
people into Obedience; yet this plainly 
Thews, chat they thought the belief of 
4 divine authority the only proper 


means 


of Tabs Revroron,” gif 


means for this; and there was no re- 


gard to be expected to their laws with- 
out it, And if this was neceſlary to 
the reformation of the World, chere 
could be no ſuch Authority; and there- 


fore no reformation poſh ble without a 
Revelation. 


"Tis true dee; it may be ſaid, | 
that the laws of Nature are. the e | 
of God; and as theſe laws are diſco- 


verable by the light of Reaſon, ſo 


ſoon as they are diſcover d, and amo 


known to the World, they carry their 
own authority and obligation along 
with them; and there needs no other 
Revelation to inforce them. 

Tis very right: But they muſt be 
firſt diſcovered, and made known to 


the World, and that too to be the laws 
of God, before they can, or ought ta 
be ren as ſuch; and in what 
method could the wileſt Philoſophers 


do this? 
Tho” the 1 of W are diſto- 
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the ancient Philoſophers did nor, -and 
what it is impoſſible they-ſhould diſ- 
cover; as being ignorant of the two 
great hinges, upon which the laws of 
Nature turn, dig. the Nature of God, 
which is the meaſure of all perfection, 
and the right notion of the happineſs 
of Man, which is the great end, to 
which all our actions ought to be di- 
rected, and by which they are to be 
And tho many of them have talk d 
excellentiy well of vittue, and ad- 
vanced morality to a great pitch, con- 
ſidering the times they lived in; yet 
they did it chiefly upon principles of 
honour, and generoſity, and conveni- 
ency to the welfare of civil life. 
I ̃ hey never urg d their precepts, as 

the layus of God, nor did they require 
the obſervance of them, out of duty 
to, or for the glory of God: They 
conſider d them on ly, as fit, and rea- 


a 


* 


ſoever acted according to them, was 
„ X  delerving 


8 or a 5 b Mans bur v we 
find them preſſing any duty as 
ral la to be ob cr in obe 
the God of: Nature, and in the na- 
ture of chings neceſſary to hap 
in the enjoyment of him. 5 
This is the foot, as I have 
before, upon which' the law 
ſtands; and ſince they never 
to any thing like this, we 
ſon to conclude, they 
But ſup p they had diſcoverd. 
, and could have drawn our a ſyſ= 
tem of moral laws upon this foot, how. 
was it poſſible to make the World 
receive them, and ſubmit to them, 
ah le e 0 yet this 
to be *. before ch 


of Nature 


SR only by reaſon 
and this reaſon and 


SK: 
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every underſtanding ſhould be able to 
comprehend it; and that too deliver d 
with ſuch force of perſuaſion, as to 
leave no poſſible room for doubt: 
And yet how was it poſſible to do 
The ſubject itſelf is dark, and in- 
tricate, and requires a long train of 
cloſe and abſtracted reaſoning to make 
it out, which lower underſtandings are 
not judges of, and therefore are not 
And if they had capacities to un- 
derſtand this, they cannot be ſuppoſed 
to have leiſure, inclination, or oppor- 
tunity, to attend to it: And conſider- 
ing how deprav'd the World was, how 
confirm'd; and harden d in wicked- 
neſs, we cannot think the moſt pre- 
vailing reaſonings would be regarded, 
that came to diſturb them in their 
darling vices, and teach them what 
they had no deſire to know. /- BY 
This ſome of the Philoſophers them- 
ſelves complain of, and we have ic | 


a” 
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confirmd by daily experience, even 


in Chriſtian countries; where, tho? 
Men do not want to be inform d of 
their duty, yet we find it the hardeſt 
matter in the World to perſuade them 
to the practice of it, when once they 
are engag d in a vicious courſe of life, 
and we muſt reaſon enn k and 
5 Intereſt. 4 
Bit ſu poſe hers bad been no dif- 5 
culty i in t n reſpect, in the reformati- 
on of the World; chat is, ſuppoſe the 
people had been ever ſo well clip osd 
to hearken to inſtruction, and 3 ſo 
deſirous of doing ge duty; yet the 
wiſe Men of thoſe times were not 
equal to the work. 

It was a work of inconceivable dich ? 
culry, and vaſt extent, 2 uir d 
many hands, and great zeal, 95 
plication. 
ff all were to be refeininedh all were 
to be inſtructed, and what was a ſmall 
handful of Men to all the World: 
Neck what could the wiſeſt Men have 

7 done 


I 
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done in the ordinary and human way 

of inſtruction, (ſuppoſing them ever 
ſo many, and ever on ) where 
every thing to be taught was to be de- 
monſtrated to the ſatisfaction of every 
perſon concern d? What abilities, what 
time, what art muſt it require to apply 
themſelves to every perſon, in a man- 
ner ſuited to rf ut tempers, and 


capacities; and that too with ſuch per- 


ſuaſive force, as to root out all their 
prejudices, cotrect all their errors, ſub- 
due all their paſſions, conquer all their 
evil habits, and cuſtoms, and. draw 
them off from the irregular biaſs of a 
education, and a wicked life. 
What progreſs may be expected in 
ſuch a caſe, we may judge 4 what 
we fee; among ourſelves: Tho we 
are deliver d from Heathen dark- 
neſs, and the people in general know 
the will of God, and want little in- 
ſtruction in the rules of life 3 and tho 
we have a guide appointed for every 
pariſh, and one day in ſeven ſet * 
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of TxUI RELIGION. 317 
for holy things, and appropriated to 
religious worſhip, and inſtruction, be- 
| ſides what is done in private, yet ſtill 
we ſee, but little reformation: Tho 
the chief thing wanted is not demon- 
ſtration, but only to be reminded of 
their duty, and excited to practice 
what they already know, 401 allow 
to be ſo; yet few Men have the com- 
fort to ſay with any affurance, that 
they have ever made one convert from 
a wicked, to a truly Chriſtian and ho- 
ly life: And if we can do ſo little in 
hel days of light, and knowledge, 
where ſufficient numbers are provided 
for the work, and that work ſo little 
in compariſon of what was neceſſary 
in Heathen darkneſs, what poſſibility 
could there be of any ſucceſs from the 
beſt improvements in Philoſophy, in 
the hands of a few Men only; and 
they here, and there ſcatter d up and 
down in places only of great reſort for 


Had they cravel d up and down co 


15 
£453 


teach 
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teach the World their duty, and ſhould 


we ſuppoſe them to have made many 
converts; yet this would do but little 


to the bettering of Mankind, without 
2a conſtant attendance, and a continued 
ſucceſſion, not only to make a further 


progreſs, bur to cheriſh the iced al- 


ready ſown: For tis natural to con- 


ceive, that many things would be 
wanted, which could not be provided 


for all at once: Many errors would 


ariſe, that muſt be corrected, many 
doubts, that muſt be ſatisfied, and ma- 


ny would waver and fall away, that 

muſt be reduced, and this probably 

— C7 oy 
And therefore, as there was a ne- 


ceſſity of a ſtanding miniſtry, ſo un- 


leſs there were a proviſion made for 
this, little could be done in Reforma- 


tion. And yet there could be no 
probability of any ſuch thing, unleſs 
the Philolophers would undertake it 
of themſelves : And how is it poſlible 
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chat they could all agree to leave their 


habitations, and worldly affairs; and 
tranſplant themſelves and families to 
diſtant places, and countries; and 
thoſe of the cold and barren, as well 


as the rich and the warm ſituations; 


| tion, and pure zeal. 


No Man can be ſo wild, as co 


think this poſſible, But eſpecially, if 


he conſiders the account we have of 


them, that they were not Men of this 
reforming temper. They conſider d 
things only as Philoſophers, and not 


as Reformers, out of a love of wiſ- 
dom, and fame, rather than virtue, or 


the love of Mankind. 


St. Paul tells us, that che Philoſo- 


phers of his time, in the famous 
Athens, met together only 20 tell, or 

to hear ſome new thing: And Tully 
ſays, they made their ſeveral inſtituti- 
ons an oftentation of ſcience, rather 
than a rule of fe. | 
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and chat they had all been intent upon 


"Reformation, and for that purpoſe 


mud bent their whole ſtudy to con- 
Vince the World of the neceſſity of it; 
that they could give them a perfect 


rule of life, and were able to prove 
it to be the law of God, from the 
natures and reaſons of things; yet the 
World would not eaſily have believed 

what they laid, unleſs they had lived 


ſuitably co this themſelves. To pre- 


tend that what they taught was the 
law of God, and that by virtue of 
that law all vice muſt be abandon d, 
whilſt they themſelves lived in contra- 
diction to it, was not a likely way to 


reform the World: And yet en 


was with the Philoſophers. Diogenes 


8 us an account of many, 
le 


and thoſe too, great and ſcandalous 


vices, that moſt of them were guilty 
of: And Tully ſays, there were very 
few, whoſe lives were not a contra- 
diction to their precepts, which is alſo 
confirm'd by Seneca, and others. 


- > — - 


8 bur 


But «ſuppoſe * had hen: no, Fe s 


1 in this reſpect; that is, tho 
they had been ever ſo zealous for the 
reformation of the World; and ever 
ſo exemplary. in their lives; yet there 
was one thing ſtill wanting, 3 was 


ſo neceſſary. to the work, that without 
it no reformation could be e 


ind that is, Language. 

rns All the World was to hs. re- 
foam, as I; laid before, all muſt be 
inſtructed : - And as this inſtruction 
muſt be given in a human way, and 


by conſequence in che reſpectiye be 


guages of the ſeveral: countries, the 
languages muſt fiſt be learn d by 


that would engage in this underta 2 8 


VUnleſs we could ſuppoſe, that every 
art of the World was furniſh'd with 
| 4 nn genius's. of their own, endu- 


© ed wich all che 0 gifts for 7 : 


reformation of: their reſpective; native 


countries. But this wou d be too wild 
2 ee 191 
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312 The DIMORSTAATIOE 
with great Men, yet there were many 
other parts in the utmoſt ignorance, 
and barbarity, without the leaſt glympſe 
of light; and tis hard to conceive how 
ſo much light, as was neceſſary to a 
reformation, ſhou d in a natural way 
ariſe from ſo much darkneſs. 
Their inſtruction therefore muſt 
come from other people, and their 
teachers muſt neceſſarily be firſt in- 
ſtructed themſelves in the languages 
of the people to be taught by them. 
No this in the nature of the thing 
requires a vaſt deal of time, and ap- 
plication; and is a thing of the utmoſt 
difficulty for Men of years to attain 
to, ſo as to be able to diſcourſe with 
that readineſs, and clearneſs, which is 
neceſſary for the conveying a new ſet 
of notions into people's minds. 
So that if we could ſuppoſe all che 
Philoſophers of the learned nations, 
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unanimouſly reſolving to tranſplanc 
themſelves into the ſeveral corners of 
the World; and that there was ſuch a 
„„ 4 ſufficient 
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ſufficient number of them, as the na- 
ture and extent of the work requir d; 
and that they all would have had zeal, 
and patience enough to apply them- 
ſelves to the learning of the neceſſary 
languages; yet unleſs we can ſuppoſe, 
that they could attain to ſuch perfecti- 
on in them, as to be able to carry on 
their undertaking readily, no benefit 


ö 


could be expected from them. 


But this is what cannot reaſonably 


be ſuppoſed, and what never was, nor 


was ever likely to be attempted. 
ZBut ſuppoſe ſtill further, that there 
was no want of language, nor of any 
of the forementioned qualifications 
yet there could be no poſſibility of 
the reformation of the World, whilſt 


the Religion then eſtabliſh d, and uni- 


verſally practis d, continued in force. 


For this alone had a tendency to 
corrupt Mankind, not only, as it ſet 


up wicked Men, and Women, as the 
objects of divine Worſhip; but alſo, 


as it authoriz d the worſt of vices, as 


83 devotion, 
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324 The DeMonsTRATION | 
devotion, ſuch as Lewdnels, Druaken- 
nels, and rr 995 5 
And yet this Religion was FR ifs 
from being oppos'd by the Philoſo- 
phers, that as I ſaid before, they uni- 
verſally conform d to ir, and encou- 
5 
So that from all — A dns 
der d together, it evidently appears, 
beyond all reaſonable doubt, that there 
could be no reformation, as the World 
then was, by the bare power of Rea- 
ſon only; and by ee as we 
are hence aſſur d of the neceſſity of a 
Revelation; ſo we are hence further 
taught, What kind of ee it 
muſt be, x. 
Firſt, e it eber to — World a 
pe rect, and ſufficient rule of life, vale 
upon the authority of God. 
And as nothing ought to be receiv- 
ed, as coming from God, without a 
proper evidence of his authority . 
| Secondly, it was neceſſary that this 
rule of life ſhould be attended with, 


3 
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and confirm'd by ſome ſuch proper 


tokens of à divine atteſtation, as that 
it might certainly be known to come 
from God. | 
And as the eld of all this muſt be 
aun defeated, by the ill lives of 
thoſe who defer i it to the World, if 
God ſhould make uſe of human in- 
au et, ſo, | 
- Thirdly, there i is a neceſſity in the 
nature of things, that they, who ſhould 
be choſen, and appointed for this 
work, ſhould be perſons of erben, 
virtue and bolinels 3 1 
And as all this would not anſwer 
the end of reformation, without a due 
zeal in the perſons employ d, and the 
gift of languages to fit them for the 
undertaking ; 10 from hence we may 
expect, "$3 | 
Fourthly, in a oecianh Revelation, 
that theſe things be found attending it. 
And thus have 1 done with the firſt 
conſideration, v2. the neceſſity of a 
2 rule of life, in order to a ge- 


SI net 
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neral reformation of manners; and the 
invalidity of Reaſon to diſcover this. 
_ Secondly, another thing. neceſſary 
for the ſame end was, an aſſurance that 
God would pardon ſin, For when the 
will of God ſhould be open'd to the 
World in a perfect ſtanding rule of 
life; and when by comparing their 
lives with that rule, they ſhould ſee 
how they hag offended God, it would 
be in vain for them to ack of 175 
formation, unleſs they could b 
ſur' d of 2 Reconciliation; And 
whether God would be reconcil'd, = 
not, and what muſt be the means of 
that Reconciliation, was im poſſible for 
bare Reaſon, at that time, to know. 
For pas muſt depend upon the will of 
; and how could this. be known 
_ a Revelation ? 
EReaſon would tell them, that God 
way good: This is viſibly ſeen in the 
whole Creation, in that ample provi- 
ſion, which is every where made for 


the comfort, and WAP of all his 
Creatures. oe - The | 


he is good to ſinners in his wonderful 
patience, and long- ſuſſering towards 
them, under the daring, and multi- 
plied provocacipts they are every day 
guilry of. 

But this wry not ſhew them how 
long this patience would laſt, nor how 
far this goodneſs to ſinners would go. 
The ſame Reaſon that would aſſure 
chem of God's goodneſs, and patience, 
would likewiſe inform them of his 
wiſdom and holineſs; and as theſe 
muſt agree in the lame perfect Nature, 
Reaſon can admit of no other noti- 
on of his goodneſs, but ſuch as is con- 
ſiſtent with his wiſdom and holineſs: 
And the natural conſequence of this 
muſt be, that God will ew himſelf, as 

ood to ſinners, as his wiſdom, and 
5 Folinels ſhall ditect. And who can 
tell, when the wiſdom, and holineſs of 
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God ſhall call for harſher methods of 
A with tbem: 
It may be ſaid inde d, and char 
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= 328 The DEMONSTRATION 
very plauſibly, that the reaſon of God's 
diſpleaſure” againſt ſinners is their ſin ; 
and by conſequence, ' to prevent, and 
remove that diſpleaſure, the way is to 
repent, and forkike fin; Try 
And indeed the beſt thing a dinner 
can do is to repent; but ſtill this will 
not make the ſinner innocent: And we 
are ſure, that in good, and wiſe go- 
vernments, there may be good reaſon 
to puniſh malefactors, however peni- 
tent they be; and if repentance be not 
always ſure of, rt n can it Abe 
een on oo 
It is cerrain, of krlelf it cannot; 
and the Heathen World never did de- 
pend upon it: Nay, it does not ap- 
pear, they ever had any notion of it; 
tor 1 do not find it once mention ns 2 
| "any of their writingsss. 
Their chief dere de, was u Wl 
dent of ex ation, which would hive 
been needleſs, if repentance had be 
thought of; or at e wry been 
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And yet, even in theſe, their Rea- 
ſon was at a loſs, how far they would 
be accepted by God. For as twas na- 
tural, to think, that great, and many 
ſins would require more, and greater 
expiations; ſo they muſt be involved 
in continual doubts, about the value, 
and merit of their ſacrifice. 
And accordingly we read, how they 
ſometimes offer d Beaſts; ſometimes 
Men, and of theſe ſometimes the low- 
eſt, and baſeſt of the people; ſome- 
times the higher, and more honout- 
able: And from Men, that had for- 
feited their lives to the Publick, they 
were carried on to the more innocent 
Virgins, and Children, whom they 
ſometimes offer d up in horrid multi- 
tudes. „ 511 g | 


This was more or lels the * 
of all nations, even the moſt polite 
and civiliz d; and in this practice both 


learned and ignorant agreed. | - 
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TT; And there can be no ſtronger evi- 
dence given of the uncertainty they Were 
9 . under, 
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330 The DEMONSTRATION 
under, as to the means of reconcilia - 
tion with God, by the help of bare 
And therefore as we may conclude on 
the one hand, that ſo far as it was ne- 
geſſary to be inform d of - this, fo far 
there was a neceſſity of a Revelation: So 
likewiſe it will follow on the other hand, 
that if God ſhould vouchſafe a Revela- 
tion for the reformation of the World, 


4 


this muſt be another qualification of it. 


, 


* 


Thirdly, another thing neceſſary to 
the reformation of the World, which 
Reaſon could not diſcover, was, to be 
aſſur d they ſhould be able to do their 
duty, in ſuch manner as to be accep- 
table to God ; ſo that if they had. a 
rule to walk by, and the means of 
pardon made known to them, they 
might be encourag'd to act accord- 
ingly: But without ſuch an aſſurance, 
twou'd be in vain. For what ſignifies 
a rule if we cannot follow it; and to 
be ſure of pardon, if we repent and 


"Tarr ebe %. 
do it? And yet the World had rea- 
fon enough to ſuſpect this. 'For con- 
ſidering the diſmal depravation of 


1 4 


- 


eſt thing imaginable. 


Tis difficult to bring a harden'd 


ſinner, even but to reſolve to part with 
his ſins; becauſe tis to part with what 
is deareſt to him: And when he firſt 
comes to try the experiment, and put 
his reſolutions into practice, he will 


find ſo many rubbs, and obſtructions 
in his way, ſo many paſſions ſtrug- 
gling with him, and ſo many tempta- 
tions fawning on him, that it will be 
no eaſy matter to reſiſt them: And 
as tis natural to conceive he will be 
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332 The DEMONSTRATION 
of ſome encouragement in this- caſe, 
and ſome hope of aſſiſtance to be 
7h ĩᷣ / 503.0135 
Or if he ſhould be ſuppoſed to con- 
tinue ſtedfaſt, and reſolve to go on as 
well as he can; yet ſo much corrupti- 
on will ſtill cleave to him, and his 
beſt, obedience will be ſo mixt, and 
imperfect, that if he were to attend 
to Reaſon only, he could take bur 
little comfort in it, as being a juſt 
doubt, whether God would accept it. 
For if God be a holy Being, that 
hates iniquity, as every one muſt be- 
lie ve, before he will part with his fins; 
how can any Man think, that this ho- 
1y Being will accept ſuch impure, and 
imperfect ſervices, mixt with ſo much 
{in and *. | n 


- 


be ſaid indeed, we do our 


beſt; and this is as much as any one 
can do: But we ought to be very ſure 
of this, before this can be of any com- 
fort to us: And I believe there are 
few hut are conſcious to 1 — 
10 8 . that 
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that they 
But ſuppoling this plea to be really 
true, that we can do no better, than 
we do, thro' our paſt wicked habits, 
that we have contracted; yet who is the 
cauſe of this inabiliry, but ourſelves ? 
So that this is but in effect to make 
our paſt, an excuſe for our after faults, 


and who in reaſon could depend on 


this, as ſufficient for the favour, and 
acenptan of Ge WITTE 

| 11 God has a right to all we can do, 
and we have made ourſelves incapable 
of doing what he had given us power 
to do, our own miſmanagement will 
deſerve his reſentment, as much as our 
weakneſs may call for his mercy : And 
which of theſe muſt fall to our lot, 


depends intirely upon the will of God, 


which he alone can make known to us. 


And if there be a neceſſity of know- 


ing this, in order to the reformation 
the World, as there is a neceflity 

of a Revelation of it; ſo this like- 

wiſe muſt be another character of that 
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may do better than they do. 
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334 The Þrvpperaation 
Revelation, that comes to reform the 


World, Pm it give them ſome here 
of afliftance, and acceptance. 

. Fourthly and laſtly, another thing 
neceſſary. to the. reformation of the 
World, was, to be aſſur d of a future 
ſtare, whete they ſhould be rewarded, 
or puniſh'd hereafter endes to their 


bebaviour 1 

For if there be norhing to: be look 
| 6 beyond the grave, tis but reaſon- 
able to make 5 beſt of the preſent 
life: Let us eat, and drink, for 10 
morrow. we dye, is but a natural reſo- 
lution; and we cannot think, that a 
diſſolure World, in ſuch a caſe, would 
have had any other concem a f them, 
but only to male probiſion fon the 
fleſh, to fulfil the Iuſts thereof. 
o that without the aſſurance of a- 
nother World, there could be v0 re- 
formation realonably expected. 

But how neceſſary ſoever the le; : 
| ledge of this Rome Raul Was not 


4 „ There 
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There was indeed in all the World, 
ſo far as hiſtory informs us, ſome gene- 
ral, confuſed, imperfect notion of it; 
but they could never come to any ſuch 
certainty about it, as to make it of 
any uſe to the conduct of human life. 


Tis well known, how the learned 


dilagreed about it, ſome doubting of 
it, others abſolutely denying it; and 
even they who favour d che opini- 


l ” , « 
a bare . 
f 8 ; 6 3 „ 
. 7 


of. thoſe days, are the only perſons 
yet they repreſent it undet ſuch gro 

. 8 ideas, as one would 
think muſt have been intended to make 
it matter of ridicule to reaſonable and 
conſidering Men; and if they really 
believed their own deſcriptions, this 
alone is a ſufficient evidence, what 
darkneſs human nature labour d under, 
and how little they were able to deli- 
ver themſelves out of it, by the power 


of unaſſiſted Reaſon only, And 
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335 The DivonsrRrRATION 
And therefore ſo far as it wa neceſ- 
ſa to the reformation of the World, 

that Mankind be inform d of a future 
ſtate, as there was a neceſſity of a Re- 
welation ; :ſo this likewiſe muſt be a+ 
other character” of chat Revelation, 
chat comes to reform the World. 

0 So that wav: chele: conſider 
umd of theſe ihres 


* 


Dix. 0 . = pardon whe fin; 
of the —_— of honeſt tho im- 
perfect en 3 ee 2 a future 
ate of rewatds, and puniſhments. 


Aud whereas all theſ — on the 
vil pf God; and there can be no aſſu- 


Alk | bande PRE Ha urthe 

of whit has been before mention d. vir. 

the neceſſity of ſome ſuch! proofs t to at- 

tend this Revelation, as are a eee 

evidence of its coming from 2 
And ſince miracles are 


7 


Jookd upon, as ſuch e we 
have here a reaſon in the natu Sof 
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co 
hence we likewiſe furcher ſee, chat mi- 

racles, in this caſe, are not to be eſ- 
teen mere arbitrary acts, that God 
condeſcends to do, Jut of his good 
pleaſure only, hee: as acts ſo neceſſary 
to the reformation of the World, that 


no Revelation for that end cod have 


been ſufficient, nor could reaſonably 55 


be depended on without them. 


Thus we ſee the ſeveral characters : 
of ſuch a Revelation, as was neceſſary 


to the reformation of the manners of 


the Heathen World, conſidering. the 57 


Rate they were fallen into, which may 


be reduced in a more 23 order to 


theſe four. N 
4 b he ſeveral FEW of ith a 1 


velarion, as was neceſſary io the” 
R eformation of the Manners of the 


World. 


- Firſt, that it gehe. a : ahi Hale 5 


of * e, built on the authority of God, 
+ YL and 


32 
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th 5, that this Revelation fhould be 
'd by miracles: And from 


i 356 The Diner! ox 
and inforc d by che eke of the 


firſt teachers of it. 11 15 
Secondly, that it give ta full a. 
Face 0. pardon and reconciliation, 
aſſiſtance and e i, and a futur, rc 
3 tate. 5 _ „„ 
3 birdy, this it be confirm! 4. "by 
the power of miracles. 
Fourthly, that the firſt preachers of 
it be endued with, proper zeal, an 
particularly with the gift of ag ee. 
Theſe things are, I think, abun- 


dantly demonſtrated, and with theſe 


I ſhall conclude. what I propos d to 
lay, concerning the corruption of the 
Heathen World; and what was neceſ⸗ 
fary to their orkt) out of it. 
And las we have thus ſeen, what they 
ſtood in need of, for the reformation 

of their minds and mangers z the next 
og which comes in courſe to be 

der d, is, whether Chriſtianity; an- 
lwers to all this, and, may Oy 


be elteem d a divine e A 
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- 5 har cone is 4 1 Reves 
31 lation. 3 
"Tow The neceſſity of a Revelation, 
we may naturally conclude; that there 
has been ſome, ſuitable Revelation 
given: And as Chriſtianity was oſſer d 
to the World, as ſuch, we have no- 
ching more to do in che examination 
of this matter, but to ſee how it agrees 
Vith the foremention d characters, by 
which ſuch a Revelation was 10 be 
2 all begin with thoſe. to hues z 
to the reformation of the World, in 
reſpect of their minds, and notions; 
js. the firſt thing, that I ſhew'd was 
neceſſary to a Revelation, which comes 
with this deſign, is, that it teach Man 
kind a true notion of happineſs, 
how to attain it; as likewiſe à true 
notion of God, and how to worſhip 
him, as God; and that it be not only 
intended, bur ficred for the 4 


0 The: DemMonsTRATION 
And this is ſo apparently evident in 


the Chriſtian cap 21 that no Man 


ties of Underſtanding, the object of 


can be ignorant of it, that reads the 
„„ oo 
As for the happineſs of Mankind, 
every one muſt know, that it is not 


to be had in this World: As we are 


liable to croſſes, loſſes, afflictions, ſick- 


neſſes, and death, we need no other argu- 
ments to convince us, that this is not 


the place of reſt to Man, as abound- 
ing with vanity and vexation of ſpirit. 
The Goſpel therefore has not pla- 
ed our happineſs here, but in another 
region beyond the grave, where all 
imperfection ſhall be done away. 

And as our happineſs conſiſts, as 
I have before ſhewn, in the perfecti- 


fon of our faculties, and in a due ex- 


erciſe of them on their proges objects; 
and ſince we are indued with the Ia 


which is Truth; and of Will, che op- 


ject of which is Good; and by conſe- 


nels 


, 
5 
4 
4 


Yugnce, it mult be our higheſt happi- 


* 


of Txusr RI IS oN. 2 
neſs to have our underſtandings 


cis d on the higheſt, and mo excels 


Pr : 


lent Truth; and our wills u „ 
which 5 


higheſt, _ moſt perfect G 


is Rod. So the. Goſpel places our ul- 


timate happineſs in him. 


And as we are to expect this hagpl - 


= beyond the grave; ſo it is to be 
in a place, where we ſhall dwell with 


Cod, and ſee Cod; that is, ſhall be 
3 to all this: delights; chat the 
knowledge of him, and all other truths 


by him, and the enjoyment of him, 
and all thoſe comforts we are capable 
of receiving from him, can afford us. 
And as it is impoſſible in the nature 
* things to be happy, and take plea- 
ſure in God, or be admitted to dwell 
with him, without being like him; 
and therefore in order to our happi- 
neſs in God, we muſt be holy, true, 
good and merciful, as he is; ſo the 
Goſpel, nor only in general requires 
us to be imitators of God, as dear 
N and to be perfect, as our 
1 ys Pacher 
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Father in hra ven is perfect; but alſo 
has given us ſuch rules co walk by, in 
order to the attainment of this happi- 
meſs,” as, if we will but act accordingly, 
will work this divine likeneſs in us, and 
make us partakers of the divine Nature. 
So that whilſt we are walking ac- 
cording ro theſe rules, we are all' the 
time travelling to our reſt, and fitting 
ourſelves for thoſe ſatisfactions, which, 
as they are prepared for, ſo they are on- 
ly capable of being enjoyed by ſuch, as 
are thus pre viouſſy diſpos d for them. 
This is a rational (cheme of happineſs 
and this is what. the Goſpel teaches. 
And as it thus provides for our hap- 
pineſs in another World; ſo it has not 
bow: wanting to us, even here: For 
the very things that are preſcrib d us, as 
the neceſſary condition, and preparatory 
ualification for the glory above, are ab- 
olutely neceſſary for our welfare here: 
For chere is nothing commanded;; but 
wat is in its own nature productive of 

ſome good, and nothing forbid, bur 
aer . what 
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what 1 Is really hurtful: So that what 
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EMT 


is ini 


3 njoin * N act of duty, is in- Ml 
= aded only, as an inſtance ot Favour. 


3 oy eie. and a means of pro- 
n $f our own advantage. And if 
= W | but follow the Srolpel rules, 


+ +44 4 


whic is wanting in nothing, chat our 


10 11. 


welfare can require, we muſt be as 


1D ITE 


happy a8 we are capa ble of being. 


And whereas there are ſeveral miſ⸗ f 
fortunes, which cleave. to us here; 5 
and which are natural to our condi- 4 
985 in this World, and we cannot be E 
er'd. from; and therefore. want 


CI 313; £4.45 


Mop relief to ſüpport us under 


them, to 8 our lives caly, and 


13 K # + <4 


com 1 ro us, 15 we may want 
bothing, that is 2 177 to our hap- 
pinels ; britta kewiſe provi- 


deck for Wi Is 21 and farniſh'd 
us "with ſuch conſider rations,. as are ſuf- 
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cient; for us; that is, not ſufficient 


2 n 7 231 5 
to, remove. the. burthens themſelves, 
| becay © they are natural, but ſufficient 


o comfore and ſupport, us under hem; 
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= fo chat, tho we are weaty, and hea- 
y laden by them, we may yet find 
reſt, and refreſhment to our ſouls. 
- Fhis is fo plain to every under 
ſtanding, that I need not go about to 
drove it: Tis enough that we know 
how to conduct our meditations to 
conſider the point in a proper method; 
and if we know any thing of Chriſti- 
anity, our own thoughts will readily 
luggeſt the reſt, k 
| And as it has thus provided for the 
= happineſs of Man; ſo has it likewiſe 
1 inweteg us in the true nature and 
Ou 2h, Cue 
as." fr the nature of God, it is now 
go longer debas' by thoſe ignoble, 
and grols ideas, that poſſeſs d the minds 
of the poor ignorant Heathens, repre- 
ſenting him under the image of cor- 
ruptible things: But he is now known 
to us, as he is, and as we have before 
— demonſtrated him to be; that is, as one 


ſelf.exiſtent abſolutely perfect Being, 
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who made, and governs all things; 
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who cho he js the high and lofiy ont 
that inhabits Eternity, yet be bum. 
bleth himſelf io behold the things bat 
are in Heaven and Earth, and that 
not as an idle, and indifferent ſpecta- 
tor, careleſs of the affairs and actions 
of Men, but as a Governor every 
where acting, and in every thing. 
All chings are ſaid to be his, and # 
that he G pole them according to his YN 
will; and: that not an arbitra wc ; 
imperious will, but a will Ae | 1 
by the beſt wiſdom, in Holineſs, Fruth, \ WM 
„ ,, EZ nl 
Ae is ſet forth to us, as a Father to 
his Creatures, that does not negle& 
the meaneſt works of his hands, bur is 
deſirous of the good of all: But he 
is more eſpecially the preſerver, 
the Saviour of Men, who, if they 
will but behave themſelves to him, as 
dutiful, and obedient Children, he 
will not only give them all things, 
they ſtand in need of, but in all their 
diſtteſſes, he will adviſe and comfort 
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46, The. DEMONSTRATION | 
* mz: and either mereifully deliver 
them our of them, or make them. wok 

together for their good. 

„And wich all this, he. is 8 d: - 
0g 8 8 Judge, to whom we muſt 
one; day gi ve an account of all we hays, 
. e do ether i it be go 89 od, or 
hether it be evil. : 
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God. of, the Chriſtians; and this is not 
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all events, as in the nature of things 
we ought; ſo the | Chriſtian. Religion 
requires, that we come to him fot 


what: we want, and acknowledge his 


bounty in what we have, being careful 
for nothing, bu in every thing” by © 
prayer, and ſupplication with; thanks; 


giving, making aur . known uni 


ſuitable to his nature: And therefore, 
as he is a ſpirit; it muſt be done in 
ſpirit and im truib ; that is, not barely 


in a bodily exerciſe, or outward forms 


of godlineſs, but in a ſerious applica- 
tion of our Minds, and the ſincęrity 
of our Hearts: So that whatever we 


5 7 | * 4 a 
do, it muſt be done with an awful 
ſenſe of God, and our duty to him; 


and therefore not only. with fervency 
of ſpirit, and hearty zeal, but with 


the utmoſt reverence, and humility 


penderit; ſtate, and 


agreeable to our de 
the diſtance the 
15. 
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a due ſenſe of our unworthineſs in our 
minds, and of the 


348 - The DEN ONSTRATION 
And this we are to do to him, and 


him only, the one Creator and Gover- 


nor; the one all- ſufficient God, and 


Father; without any corporeal image, 


or ſimilitude of him, without rival, 


or co- partner with him. 
This is ſuch a notion of worſhip, as 
is a holy and reaſonable ſervice; ſuch 


as all muſt allow to be right, and 


true; ſuch as cannot but be agreeable 
to every reaſonable Nature, and ac- 


ceptable to a wiſe and holy God. 


But to make all this truly Chriſtian, it 
mult be done in the name, and thro 


the mediation of Jeſus Chriſt; be- 


cauſe· it is thro him alone, that we 
hope to be accept. 
For as we are all ſinners, and are 
therefore unworthy thro our manifold 
tranſgreſſions to offer any ſacrifice to 
God, who is of purer eyes than to be- 
hold the leaſt iniquity; ſo to keep up 


ſin, that it rent 
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fight of God, he will not admit us to 
approach his preſence, to preſent any 
petitions to him, but what are, as it 
were, brought by a holy, and undefi- 
led hand: And therefore he has ap- 
pointed an Advocate for us, 12 — 
Chriſt the righteous: Who, as he came 
into the World for our ſalvation, bore 
our infirmities, and died for our re- 
demption; ſo he now fits at God's right 
Bas and ever lrves to make imer. 
ce ſſion for us. cit I 
Tho him therefore we are requir d 
to come unto God, and to aſł every 
thing in his name, and for his ſake. 
This is the only article that diſtin- 
guiſhes the Chriſtian from a pure na- 
cural Worſhip, regulated by the dis- 
tates of mere Reaſon, - conducted, by 
the natures and reaſons of things : And 
tho' this is matter of mere Reyelation, 
yet it is ſuch an inſtitution, as Reaſon 
icſelf approves of, as worthy. of God 
to appoint : As being not only highly 
uſeful to Religion in general, as it 
e i tends 
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- tends to preſerve: in us a due ſenſe of 
our unworthineſs as ſinners 3 and | ) | the 
_ holineſs of that God, we ſin againſt ; 
and-ar the ſame time to comfort us in 
the aſſurance of his mercy thro? the in- 
terceſſion of a holy Saviour; but alſo 
as it was particularly neceſſary at the 
time of its appointment to the refor- 
mation of the Idolatry of che World. 
For a great deal of this was evident- 
ly owing to a want of ſome Revelati- 
on of this kind: For all Mankind have 
had à notion (from what principles it 
came, it matters not) of the neceſſity 
; of 4 Mediator. i 72411 5 1 [31 a 177 | 
They thought their Gods muſt be 
applied to, as great Men, and earthly 
Princes are, by the interceſſion of their 
favourites: And having no eertain 
guide to direct their Reaſon in the 
choice of proper perſons for this office, 
they fer up to themſelves various in- 
terceſſors according to their bewilder d 
And as this begat a great many 
"oo ” | fooliſh 
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fooliſh ſuperſtitions, and blind: dev 


tions; ſo for the cure, and prevention 
of this, there was a neceſſity of: ſome 
Revelation! in this caſe, from tlie want 
of which, fo much Mmiſchief hall enſued? 
Tis therefore particular mark o 
the Divinity of this Revelation, rela- 
ting to the worſhip of God, that it⸗ is 
appointed to be offerd u RE a Me- 
diator; and that too ſuch 4 Mediator 
as is ſufficient for us: For he is fach's 
Mediator, as is not only highly fas 
vour d of God, as being his valy be- 
lived Hu, in WB, he is we phaſed! 
and is our friend, and brotkiy, thar 
bears our Nature, and has felt our in- 
firmities; bur he is ſuch à one, as we 
know by ſufficient evidence, its ar "rhe 
right hand of God, and Bar all power 
gien him both in heaven; and m'earth; 
8 that hie is not only willing, but able 
10 ao to the utter moſt for all roſe,” Yhar 
come ito Cod by bim ail pa 
Fo that after this Revelation” ier 
was no longer need of that eroud of 
3 Mediators, 
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Y Mediators; which the Hearhens ſought 


. Demons raarion 


or themſelves among their Dæmons, 


or or Angels, and Souls departed, having 
„Who was all-ſuffgient for them, 


on 3 they might depend with con- 
ſidence; and therefore this was a moſt 
effectual way of ropting out that Ido- 
larry, which had ſo univerſally _ pre- 
 vail'd amongſt them, and was by con- 


3 ſequence a wile, and reaſonable inſtitu- 


tion of. worſhip, | had it ſery d no other 5 


end, but this. 
If it Be any obj ection to this Obril. 


tian ſcheme of Worlkip, that Jeſus 
Chriſt, the Son of God, is commanded 
to be honour d as we honour the Fa- 
ther, by which he ſeems to be ſet up 
as a partner in his Father's worſhip, 
we muſt conſider, that chis males no . 
real difference. 5 
Por the Son is r . as Kent T 
the Godhead; dwelling in bim; ſo that 

when he is worſhip d, it is not the 
manhood, but the Godhead chat i is 
e s in him, or thro him. 8 1 


6 1 5 1 
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And as che Neu Teſtamen ſays, that 


and that God, the Father; and ſince 
our Saviour himſelf fa aus, chat the God- 
head, which, dwelt in im, was the 
Father, to whom he Was ſo united, as to 
be ane unh him, viz. the Father; ; it 
muſt follow, chat that Which is, wor 


ſhip di in of worſhip. of the Son, muſt 


be = Father; ; who, in other. places, 


is laid. to be manifeſted . in ib fleſh, 


or human Narure of Chriſt, and to 
be in. Chrift ofus reconciling the . orld 


uno himſelf. * 


In this view 15 chat matter; 8 4 


in u plain Scripture words, underſtood 
in their plain, obvious, and natural 
meaning, the difficulty vaniſhes ; and 
it is ſo far from favouring 7 9 in 


itſelf, that this likewiſe ſeems to have 


been appointed for the deſtruction of 5 
For as God is an inviſible being, ti 


a hard matter for Men, inured only — | 


3 2 85 The Seripture Trivity nn, explain. / 
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354 The DexmoneTrATION 
material objects, to addreſs themſelves 
to him, but under ſome material 
phantaſm: And this, as it is in itſelf 
an Idolatry of the mind; ſo it was 
probably the origin of a great deal of 
the more refined Idolatries of the Hea- 
thens; who perhaps at firſt might wor- 
ſhip the true God only, but under ſen- 
fible and viſible repreſentations, ac- 
cording to thoſe material imaginations, 
they had form d of him in their mind: 
And by chis tis probable, they might 
be led by degrees to think, that God 
was in himſelf what thoſe images re- 
preſented him to be: And being thus 
carried on from one thing to another, 
they at laft came to ſuch a degenerate 


ſtate, that the true notion of God was 


W 1 
No as Chriſtianity came to reform 
the World, and to root out Idolatry 
from amongſt them, it was neceſſary 

to that end, that this ſhould be pre- 
vente: And it might probably be 

for this reaſon among others, that God 


_— RazörG kl 355 
was pleas d to exhibit himſelf under 


the veil of human Nature, to reſtrain 
their roving imaginations from hunt- 
ing after whey i nbecoming ſimilitudes, 
and thereby fix their thoughts upon, 
and determine their worſhip to hims 
ſelf alone. * | 

I chis be a right, e 
account of this great myſtery of God» 
lineſs, God manifeſted in the fleſh, 
2 1 y kept from ages, and genera» 
trons, and uow made unto us; 
wie muſt conceive Jeſus Chriſt, not on- 
ly as a Mediator, as he is an advo- 
cate with the Father; but God ſeems 
to have conſecrated to himſelf his ve- 
ry fleſh, as the medium whereby we 
mult come unto him; as if he intend- 
ed thereby to be diſtinguiſt'd by the 
character of God in Chriſt Jeſus; to 
whom, as he is fo united, as to be- 
come one with him, ſo he will theres 
fore be wotſlupd- theo him. 
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If it be any difficulty with any one 
in the reception of Chriftianity, that 
he cannot conceive, how Jeſus Chriſt 
can be ſo united to the Godhead, and 
yet act as a Mediator between God 
and Man, we muſt conſider what this 


mediation is; his mediation, or ad- 
vocation is founded in Scripture on his 


being a propitiarion fon our ſius; and 


his imerce ſſion is repreſented to us by 


his going to heaven to preſent the blood 
of his ſacrifice before God, (as the 


High Prieſt us d to do in the Holy of 
HFHolies) who, tho he dwells in Jeſus 


Chriſt bodily, and acts in him, yet 
he diſplays his majeſtatick preſence 


# 
# 
7 b N 2 8 
» 
4 i 


So that his- interceſſion is not any 
vocal interceſſion, but che preſenting 
that body before the throne of God, 


which God had prepar'd for him, 


hereby to make an atonement for 
Mankind; in this conſiſts his Advoca- 


tion, and Interceſſion for us, as it ſhews 


befote God the work done, and the 


it 0 4 „ 4 % | price 


bed TRUE RELICION. 35 > 
youe paid for our redemption. And 


* N * 


therefore when we pray to God, thro” 
the mediation of Chriſt, we muſt 
mean only thro the merits of that ex- 
piation he has made for us - andin this 
2 which appears to be the Scrip- 
ture ſenſe, is eaſily conceivable, how 
he may be a Mediator, and Interceſ- 


for for us, tho' he is united with the 
Godhead, and one with God. 55 
© Thus we ſee how Chriſtianity an- 
ſwers to this firſt character of ſuch 2 
Revelation, as was neceſſary to re- 
form the idolatrous World, in giving 
them right notions of the happineſs of 
Man, and the means of atraining it; 
and true notions of the nature of God 
and his worſhip. © ln 
But as all this could ſignify but little 
to the reformation of the World, as 1 
have ſhewn, whilſt they believed their 
own way of Worſhip divine, as having 
been confirm d by Oracles, which they 
concei wd to be * voice of God: So, 
- The next thing neceſſary to a Re- 
in Azz velation, 


Bag 
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velation, was, ſuch an apparent evi 
dence af 2 divine authority orc 
panying che firſt preache rs of it, as 
was ſufficient to convince the World 
of cheir miſtake, and ſhew them un- 
deniably, that the Gods they wor- 
ſhip d were no Gods, and that cheix 


Oracles were mere Deluſions. 


evidently agrees 1 to o the Chriſtian: Re- 
ligion, that it cannot be doubted by 
any one, that conſiders that wonder- 
ful ſeries of, miraculous Works, which 
were wrought by our Saviour, and his 
Apoſtles, in confirmation of their miſ- 
ſion, and their doctrine: Works not 
only in their own nature good, but 
alſo according to the univerſal expe- 
 rience, and obſervation of the World, 
exceeding the power of natural cauſes; 
done in open view, before crowds. of | 
people, in the name of the one ſu- 
preme e God, the Creator, and Gover- 
nor of all things; and that too in 


nnn of a Religion, in its na- 


3 . ; 
5 "i 
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all other Gods, as falſe, and all Hea- 


then ſuperſtitions, as abominable, that 
can ſerve no wicked end, indulges no 
carnal luſt, or intereſt, but is calcula- 
ted for the promotion of the glory of 
God, and the happineſs of all the 
World: And withal, theſe works 
by perſons of no art, or baſe deſign, 
that could have no poſſible proſpect of 


advantage by endeavouring to delude 


Mankind, and that ſhew'd no tokens 


r 


deny the Facts: For this power was not 


— 


of any inclination, or defire to do it. 


Such works one would think ſhou'd 
be a ſufficient proof of the authority 
of thoſe that do them, and yer upon 


this foot Chriſtianity ſtands. * © 


2 


The Scripture,and eccleſiaſtical Hiſ- 


tory give us amazing inſtances of ſuch 


works, which in former days were ne- 


ver denied, even by the enemies of it: 


The inſtances were ſo many, and ſo 
apparent every where, that they muſt 
deny their ſenſes, before they could 


Aa 4 like 
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„ 1 6 
like a flaſh of lightning, that vaniſh d 


2s ſoon as it appear d, but it continued 


ſeveral ages in the Church; and the 


effects of it ſhew d themſel ves in ſuch 
a publick manner, and upon every oc- 


calion, and among all forts of peo- 

le; and that with circumſtances fo 
3 as muſt not only taiſe the 
wonder, but excite the curioſity of all 
to examine them carefully, that they 
might not be deluded by them: So 


that it is not ſtrange to find, even the 


wiſeſt adverſaries of Chriſtianity, ſuch 


as Celſus, Porphyry, Hierocles, and 
8 acknowledging the facts as 
=: CV 
And if they be true, they are an 
abundant proof, not only of the di- 
vine authority of the Chriſtian Reve- 
lation, but of the falſhood of thoſe 
Gods, and the vanity of thoſe ſuper- 
ſtitions, which ir came to deliver the 
JJV onde 
But whatever evidence the Chriſtian 
Revelation received from theſe watks, 
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yet there ſeems to be ſomething more 
requir d in this caſe, than bare mira- 
eles in general: For as the oracles gave 
authority to the Heathen worſhip, and 
were eſteem d hy the people, as the 
voice of God; = ſeems to be a ne- 
ceſſity of ſons ſuch works, as had an 
immediate relation to this matter, and 
were fitted to convince them _ their 
miſtaken notion in nd chem the 
voice of the true God. io. 
And tis worthy our n 
Ling remarkably this character ſhew'd 
itſelf in the firſt beginnings | of Chriſti- 
anity: For no ſooner was this Reve- 
lation open 'd to the GCentiles, but 
where-ever it came, it filenc'd their 
oracles, and forced their Gods from 
their Temples, ſo that the people ſued 
in vain for their council, and afliſtance; 

and this it did in * remarkable a 
manner, that their own writers 3 

ledge and wonder at it, 7 

Plutarch has left a hook on this 
vey ſubject; ; in which, tho' he docs 
not 


5 
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not impute this eſſect to Chriſtianity, 
but, among other filly things, to the 
death of thoſe Dæmons, which had 
the conduct of their otacls: 758 Por- 
a, known, and profeſs d enemy 
rms Religion, l it to the pre- 
valence of this alone: For ſince Je- 
© fas began to be worſhip'd, he ſays, 
no man has receiv'd any publick 
</ help; from the Gods, but the cities 
« are for many years. over-run with 
4 diſeaſes; Aſculapius, and the reſt 
E of the Gods e withdrawn their 
converſe wich R 
And tho tis very „ he 
chought this ſubduction of themſelves, 
was not the eſſect of force, but choice; 
and that perhaps, as a puniſhment for 
ine wickedneſs of the people, in fol- 
lowing after their new admired Jeſus; 
et the Chriſtians of thoſe ages gave 
ufficient evidence, that they were 
forced from their Janiples;. and 
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cular receſſes by this very Jeſis only. 
For they prov d to the peoples len« 
ſes, that the Gods they worſhip'd, 
were Devils; and therefore their ora- 
cles, deluſions; and this they made the 
Devils themſelves confeſs, and that 
even in the preſence. of their n vo- 
The ancient writers ſpeak of this, 
as a thing frequent, and well-known: 
Tertullian mentions it in his ap logy 
for the Chriſtian Religion; and offers 
the Roman governors at any time to 
make the experiment at the hazard of 
every Chriſtian's life, that could not do 
the ſame before their eyes; Let any one, 
ſays. he, be brought of thoſe; um 
you think inſpir d by. God, be it the 
God, that - pronuſts you rain, or Ale 
culapius, your Pliſician, if he date 
10 bye before a Chriſtian, or ij, being 


a Devil, let the Chriſtian loſe hir life 


for bis preſumption, K 
wn. 


364 The 'DeMonSTRATION 
The like challenge we have in ano- 
ther writer: Believe your own Gods, 
ſays he, or if you will, believe your- 
elf. —— You yourſelf ſhall ſee thoſe 
very beings, whom you look upon, and 
reverence, as Lords, land trembling 
under our hand as  Captives : —— 
You ſhall ſee and hear them betray- 
ing themſelves to us, telling us, what 
they are, as ſoon. we ſhall ast the 
queſtion, not able, even in your own 
preſence, to conceal ' ther fallacies, 
and deluſions from u 
1 Aliketinſtance'to' theſe we read in 
Lattamins, who delivers his challenge 
in the like pompous manner, If you 
ſet, ſays he, here a man before us, 
who' appears to be poſſeſs d with a De- 
oil, and a Prieſt of the Delphick 
Apollo wh him, they © ſhall be both 
equally . at the name of God, 
and both male equal haſte to be gone; 


Apollo an of his Pricf, and the f. 
g Oypr. Epil, ad Demet. Sec. 1, © 
„ AE 79 4 
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vit out of the Dæmoniact; and the 
God of the Prieſt being put to flight, I 
the Oracle ſhall ccaſ for ever. * 47 
_ Theſe appeals of the Chriſtians are = 
of ſo much the greater weight, as 8 
they are addreſs d to adverſaries, who, 
as they could make experiment every 1 
moment, and would be ſure to make 1 
the utmoſt advantage of it, to the 7 
ſhame of the Chriſtians, if it were 1 
falſe; ſo the Chriſtians would not 9 
have dared to put the credit of their 
Religion upon ſuch an uncertain foot, 
if the fact had not been notoriouſſy 
true; and had it not been well-known; 
even to their enemies, that they could, 
and had often done, what they pre- 
tended in theſe appeals to do. 
Andi if theſe things were ſo as hiſ- 
tory reports them, what greater proof 
could there be given of the falſhood of 
the Heathen Gods, and worſhip,” and 
the oracles, that ſupported them, chan 
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366 The DemonsTRATION 


to ſee ige latter ſtruck dumb at the 


appearance of Chriſtianity; and 
Gods, whom they believ'd to give 
anſwers by them, prov'd to their very 
ſenſes to be only evil ſpirits, ſubject 
to the power of the meaneſt Chriſtian? 
And what greater proof could there 
be of the authority of the Chriſtian 
— ⁰ . ĩÄ2ͥ 
One would think ſuch an evidence 
of the power of God ſhould not be 
capable of reſiſtance; and that all peo- 
ple ſhould immediately have ſubmit- 
ted to it, and accordingly we read of 
the yaſt ſucceſs it had: 
But how reaſonable ſoever it may 
be 0 expect this eflect, yet conſider- 
ing the prejudices of education, and 
the arts of cunning Men, che power 
of intereſt, - and the force of laws, 


and puniſhments to diſcourage innova- 
tions, this mult meet with great difh- 
culties at firſt; and it would require, 
as I ſaid before, a great, and uncom- 
mon zeal in the firſt Preachers of this 
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new Religion, to undertake ſo hard a 


work, a great and more than ordina- 
ry reſolution, and courage to venture 
out upon ſo much danger; and an 

unparallel d patience and reſignation to 
bear up under ſo much oppoſitlon, 
that would be made againſt them, and 
the puniſhments that would nacurally 
be inflicted on tbe. 
This I obſerved already was ano- 
ther qualification of ſuch a Revelation, 
as ſhould come to reform che Reli- 
gion, and root out the: N of 158 
Heathen World. 

And this likewiſe wapfo TEL 
able in the firſt preachers of Chriſti- 
anity, that they ſeem'd regardleſs of 
every thing, bur the glory of God, and 
the ſalvation of Mankind: They left 
all they had for the ſake of the Goſ- 
pel, which cho' it was but little, it was 
their All; and were content to travel 
from city to city, from country to 
country, without acquaintance, and 
withou friends, and without the ne- 1 
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Ce Eports f liſoz det di 1 
= wake coping o 3 
dhe who had ſent them upon this er- 
rand, would graciouſſy ppl them 
with what was convenient. | 
And tho? they knew end 
ar reception ow muſt meet with 
from a wicked and ungrateful World, 
tho they knew. that in this W 2 
they muſt have tribulation; that Men 
would deliver them to be afflitted, and 
ill zbem, and that hey ſhould be ha 
ed of all men for the ke of Chriſt, 
who had foretold them, that the time 
Would come, that they 20h Mhould pur 
5 zibem zo death, would int, they. did 
Cod ſervice: by it, yet they were ne 


And tho They, found all this true 

by. experience; even to ibis hour, lays 
St. Paul, we: both, hunger and thirſt, 

aud are muled; and have no certain : | 


(dwelling. place, and labour 7 
i hands, being revil d, penſecuted, and oh 
1. and made the filth aud off- © 

* ſcouring 
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Tho' this was, their ſad condition of 
life, yet they behav'd: themſel ves — 55 
an, Een it; keing, reuil 
awe . bleſs, being perſecuted we Suffer 
"ox and being deſam d e : , 


lays It 3 aul. 33 / 


4 


How great ſoever 3 8 4 treat- 
ment was, and however. terrible their 


ſufferings; yet they were ſo far from 


being frighted wich, or murmuring at 


them, that they look d upon them as 
a privilege. When they were beaten, 
they departed felolcing, that they were 
1 ON. 7% n on ze name 


zhe - 3 of - en Anſon: 2 7 
Lord, for whom they {# Mer 4 the 1 
of all things. +; 
Such were the ſt preachers of = 


Goſ pel, Revelation, and ſuch the no- 
ble Wir, ſl which it was carried onz 
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370 The DEMONSTRATION | 
a ſpirit that ſeems to have ſomething, 
more than human 1n it. | 
We ſee nothing like this in human 
Nature: All Men are apt to ſhrink 
away from difficulties, and naturally 
afraid of dangers, . eſpecially where 
neceſſity does not force them to them; 
and whatever other things they are ca- 
pable of bearing, yet all are impatient 
of contempt: All evils, even death 
itſelf, are generally more tolerable 
Wan this: © 1 
And yet we ſee theſe Men not only 
deſpiſing, but even rejoicing in this, 
and all other miſeries, that they might 
be inſtrumental to the happineſs of the 
World, even of thoſe very perſons, 
by whom 22 ſuffer d. 
This was ſuch a ſpirit, as was never 


before heard of, nor has ever ſince 
been ſeen in any, but theſe perſons, 
and their followers, who were acted 
by the ſame principles, and engag d 
in the ſame work with them. 


And if ſuch a ſpirit was ſo neceſſary 


F Tru RETIe Io. 37x 
to the reformation of Idolatry, that 
in the nature of things it could not be 
expected without it, it is a ſtrong con- 
firmation of the Divinity of the Chriſ- 


tian Revelation, that this . pirit attend- 


ed it in ſo eminent a degree, that it 


cannot reaſonably be imputed to any 
other cauſe, but a divine power, and 


| aſſiſtance only. | 


Thus have I Joo 1 the firſt 


part of my argument, and have de- 


monſtrated the agreement of the Chriſ- 
tian Religion with all choſe foremen- 
tion'd characters of a divine Revela- 


tion, which were neceſſary for the re- 


formation of the notions of Mankind. 


I come now to conſider the next 


thing to be reform'd, which could not 
be done without a Revelation, v2. 
their manners: And as I have before 
ſhewn, what characters were 9 
to ſuch a Revelation; if theſe likewiſe 
agree to the Chriſtian Religion, this 
muſt be the Revelation we inquire 
ner. | 1555 
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372 The DEMONSTRATION 
No the firſt character of ſuch a 
Revelation, as was neceſſary to reform 
the manners of the World, is, that it 
give them a perfect rule of life, built 
upon the authority of God, and en- 
forced by the example of the teach- 
EE EBE_T__M... .- TT 
And this appears very eminently in 
the Goſpel, and that not only, as it 
propoſes to us the 8 and holy Na- 
ture of God, as the rule of our imi- 
tation, directing us to be holy, as he 
is holy, and perfect, as our Father in 
Heaven is perfect; but alſo, as it pre- 
ſeribes the beſt, and moſt natural me- 
thod to make us ſo; teaching us not 
only to live . /oberly, r:ghteouſly, and 
godly, but to deny all ungodlneſs and 
worldly luſis, and to cleanſe ourſelves 
from all filthineſs, both of fleſh and 
FL 
And in order to this, as it gives us 
à general tranſcript of our duty to 
God, our Neighbour, and Ourlelves ; 
lo it forbids us every irregular paſſion, 
W = e 


* 


every vicious inclination, every un- 
clean deſire, and directs us to bring 
every thought into captruity to the obe- 
ence of . ðᷣͤ 1 
T.is true indeed, we have not eve- 
ry duty, and every ſin particularly 
named to us, but we are taught ſuch 
topicks to reaſon from, by which we 
may be led to the knowledge of them. 
For as we are commanded 20 love 
God with all our heart, and to glorify 
him with our bodies, and with our ſpits 
rits, which are his, we are hereby 
commanded every thing that is a na- 
tural expreſſion of this Love, and eve- 
ry thing, whereby the perfections of 
the divine Nature can be diſplay d, 
and his honour advanc'd by us. 
o likewiſe, as we are commanded 
zo love one another, as we love our- 
ſelves; and to ſhew this by doing to 
others, as we would they ſhould do un- 
70 us; ſo this muſt ſhew itlelf diffe- 
rently according to our different rela- 
tions; And by conſequence, whatever 
„%%  £ +5 relati- 
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374 The DRMORNST RATIO 
relations we can be conſider'd under, 
we are hereby oblig d to all thoſe 
duties, which thoſe relations naturally 
require of us. . 
And with all this tis requir d of us, 
that whatſoever things are honeſt, 
whatſoever things are juſt, whatſo- 
ever things are true, whatſoever things | 
are virtuous, lovely, and of good re- 
port, theſe we ſhould ſtudy and en- 
deavour after. And ſure there is no- 
thing fit for a reaſonable Man to do, 
but what is comprehended under one, 
or other of theſe conſiderations. | 
But to carry this ſtill higher, we 
are farther taught to do every thing in 
the moſt eminent, and een man- 
ner, that as we know better than other 
people we ſhould 4% more, than they; 
etting our Iight ſhine, that they ſee- 
ing our good works, ſhould glorify our 
father, which it in heaven Nay we 
are not only requir d to exceed others, 
who have not che lame light with us, 
but we are to Hud to excel even one 
RT” 7 "38  - .-* - - hour; 
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another : So that as we ſtand in vari- 
ous relations, which naturally require 
various duties of us; ſo we muſt en- 
deavour to excel one another in thoſe 
duties, ſtudying who ſhall be the beſt 
governor and ſubject, the beſt huſ- 
band and wife, the beſt parent and 
child, the beſt maſter and ſervant, the 
beſt friend to his triend, both in doing 
and returning, not only the beſt acts 
of theſe duties, but in the beſt, and 
moſt laudable manner ; ſtriving who. 
ſhall be firſt in the Chriſtian race, and 
all running with ſuch zeal to exceed 
all others, as if one only were to gain 
the prize. SN 1 
And to make this ſtill the more 
perfect, whatever is preſs d upon us, 
as a duty, is not, as the Heathen mo- 
rality was, from the conſideration of 
convenience, prudence, profit, plea- 
ſure, decency, or reputation, but as 
the will of God. Tx 


For tho' 'ris true, there is no duty ; 
commanded in the Goſpel, but hat 
3 TT.” 18 


376 The ' DEMONSTRATION 
is really for our advantage, and no fin 
forbid, but what is hurcful to us in 
one or other of theſe reſpects; yet this 
is not to be the prime motive of our 
obedience, nor is this to be the foot, 
upon Which we are to act, but we are 
to do all for the love, and to the glory 
of God, and in obedience to the will, 
and authority of Gd. 

This is the Goſpel rule of life, than 
which nothing can be conceiv d more 
full, and compleat in all reſpects. 

But how perfect ſoever this rule of 
the Chriſtian life is, it was not likely 
to gain upon a wicked World, unleſs 
inforced by the examples of thoſe that 
taught it; for the World would never 
think they believed what they taught, 
whilſt their lives were a contradiction. 
! 7 1H 

As therefore an exemplary life was 
a circumſtance neceſſary to the refor- 
mation of the World; ſo this was 
what the firſt preachers of the Goſpel 
were particularly diſcinguiſh'd by. 5 
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Our Saviour Chriſt-is ſaid to have 
lived without ſin, and not only to have 
appeal d to the conſciences of his ad- 
verſaries, whether they could convince 
him of any, but to have been acquitted 
even by his Judge, as having no fault 
to be found in him, even then, when 
he condemn'd him, as a malefactor. 
is life, as it is ſer before us, was 
one continued courſe of the moſt ſub- 
ſtantial, and moſt excellent virtues, a 
life of ſingular piety, and charity, 
juſtice, meekneſs, humility, ſelf-deni- 
al, contentedneſs, patience and con- 
tempt of the World: And as he left 
his Diſciples this example, that they 
ſhould tread in his ſteps; ſo we read 
how carefully his Apoſtles copied af- 
ter it; inſomuch they excite others to 
follow them, as they follow'd him. 
They appeal to God and the World, 
for their good converſation in Chriſt 
Jeſus : Je are witneſſes, and God alſo, 
how: holily, how juſtly, how unblame- 
ably we behaved onrſehoes-among * "I 
0 7 


358 The DEMONSTRATION 
Mr have renounced the hidden things 
of aliſboneſty, not walking. in craſti- 
neſs, nor 3 the word of God 
aecenfully, but by the manife}lation of 
tbe truth, commending ourſelves to 
every Man's conſcience in the ſight of 
God, 1 Theſſ. ii. 10. 1 
And this they make their comfort in 
their afflictions, hat in ſimplicity and 
godly ſincerity they have had their con- 
- wer/ation in the world; This account 
indeed we have only in the New Tefta- 
ment, but it is not denied by the ad- 
verſaries of Chriſtianity, who doubt- 
leſs would not have overlook'd the 
ſmalleſt pretence for reflection, had 
there been the leaſt handle for it. 
And whilſt Chriſtianity was thus re- 
commended by ſuch illuſtrious ex- 
amples, this muſt naturally tend to 
the reformation of the World, ſo far 
as their light and influence could reach; 
for by this they demonſtrated, that the 
things they taught, were not mere ſpe- 
culative but practical truths, not in- 
7 tended. 


the mind, but to regulate and amend 


the life; and that they were not beyond 


the reach of human Nature, when they 


themſelves lead the way before them, 

belt and moſt 
exalted degrees even of the moſt diffi- 
cult, and diſcouraging duties, of pati- 
ence, ſelf-denial, and contempt of the 


World: And this muſt naturally ſhew 


and that too in the hi 


what their intention was, and that they 


could a have no other deſign upon | 
Mankind, but to make them trul7 


good and happy. _ 
But whatever 2 Chriſtiani- 


ty might receive from 


- 


lives of the firſt teachers of it; yer as 
they preach'd to a World over-run 
with wickedneſs, there could be no 
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tianit Ti , that the very | end of our Fa- 


viours 
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tended only to amuſe, and entertain 
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380 The DEzMONSTRATION | 
viour's coming into the World was 2 
fave /muers, to ſeek and to ſave that 
which was loſt; and the whole Goſpel 
is nothing, but a declaration of the 
mercy of God to them, and the 
means by which it was to be attain d by 
them. And as the reformation of the 
World is the deſign and reaſon of the 
Revelation; and therefore we muſt in 
reaſon expe, that the mercy offer'd 
in ſuch a Revelation, muſt be in ſuch 
a way, as is ſuitable to this end; and 
by conſequence not to give the leaſt 
encouragement to fin; ſo we find this 
particularly taken care of in the Chriſ- 
tian method of | reconciliation with 
God, where the means propos'd for 
this end are ſuch; as not only tend to 
convince us of the higheſt love of God 
to ſinners, but at the ſame time to 
ſhew us the heinous nature, and raiſe 
in us the utmoſt abhorrence, of ſin, 
For it teaches us that God is a holy 
Being, that hates miguity and loves 
righteouſneſs ; but neverthelcls that - 
5 0 
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ſo u the World, that he is not wil. 


ling that any ſhould periſh. And to 
prevent this, he offers them pardon 
upon their repentance, that is, 4 0 

condition that they part with their ins, 
and become new Creatures, furnin 
from the wickedneſs that th ey have 


committed, and doing that which is 


lawful 3 right. 1 
And tho? God is repreſented upon 
ſuch a repentance, to be as ready to 


receive us into the embraces of his 


mercy, as a tender and compaſſionate 


father is to receive his penitent, tho 
prodigal ſon; yet we are taught, that 
even this repentance ſhall not be ac- 
cepted, but thro' the ſacrifice of the 
death of Chriſt; thereby to convince 
us of the neceſſty of forſaking all ſin, 


when the Pr of it could not. be 


procur d, but at ſo great and ineſti- 


-  mable a price. .. 
Ton . Jeſus Chriſt fas offer d 


for us, voluntarily laying down 12 
life, which, tho it was in one IP 
4 e 
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3382 The DEMONSTRATION 
a confirmation of his miſſion ; yet i 
was alſo done, as an expiation for us 
And as God laid on him the iniquitie: 
of us all, ſo he has declar d his ac- 
ceptance of his blood, as a propitia- 
tion for che ſins of the whole World; 
ſo that if they will but do their part 
in turning from the wickedneſs which 
they have committed, and doing that 
which is lawful and right, (there needs 
no more ſacrifice for fin) bey /hall 
ſave their ſouls alrve.  _©T 
And to aſſure us of his acceptance of 
the death of Chriſt, he not only raiſed 
him from the dead, and has given us a 
privilege upon our repentance, to plead 
the merit of his ſacrifice for us, as a 
mp paid to him for our redemption 


but he has alſo taken him into Heaven, 
and ſet him at his own right hand, 
where he ever lives io male interceſſion 
or us; and he has given him all power, 
bub in heaven and in earth, that we 
may reſt ſatisfied, that he is able to 
ſave to the utermoſt thoſe, that came 
unto God by him. Im 
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This is the Goſpel Scheme of: Rik. 


conciliation, and this we ſee, is fo 


wonderfully contriv'd, as to ſhew the 


_ greateſt love to ſinners, and yet the ſe- 
vereſt indignation againſt ſin: It gives 
us the moſt comfortable aſſurance of 
pardon, and yet the greateſt diſcou- 
ragement to diſobedience. And rhe 
condition on which this pardon is of- 
fer'd is ſuch, as is not only fo reaſon- 
able in itſelf, that no reconciliation 


ought to be had without it, but alſo ſo 


neceſſary; chat in the nature of things 


no reconciliation can be had without it: 


So that at the {ame time that it offers 
pardon to the World, to invite them to 
reform their lives, it does it in ſuch 2 
way, as to put them under the ſtrongeſt 
obligation to it. | e 

So that the Chriſtian Religion oughr 
not only to be eſteem'd a divine Re- 


| velation, as it agrees with this general 


character of ſuch a Revelation; that 
it propoſes a means of reconciliation 


to ſinners, in order to their reformati- 


On 


L.. the divine hand that form d e SO 


-— fitted not only to the . of 


EF ro finners: 


ttc Chain, del 


Ma wonderfully. contriv'd, as to {ſhew 


But the wiſdom of this contrivance 
ll be Kill more ret narkable, . it we 
add one conſideration more, due. that 
this method of reconciliation propos d 
in the Goſpel, was particularly. iuired 
to the, notions; of Mankind; and was 


' their manners, but alſo ers Wars us, 
and barbarous. worſhi d. | 
„All the World had a notion 8 the 
neceſſity of an expiation by ſacrifice, 
in order to the reconciliation of God 
No age, nor nation has . 
been wirhout it, chat hiſtory inform 

us of: And as they r rule to i 
regulate their ex lations by, but che 
nature of cheir ſins, which migh t rea- 
{onably. be po ane to require. diffe 
rent, and greater atonements accord - 
ing to their different degrees of guilt; 


tos this not only begat a very coltly, 1 1 
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to great abuſes ffom tir Pl) | 1 
wh! th f 5" A ſole divecticn of itz 4 252 Y 
it alſo produced a ſavage 5 — 5 1 
ever in the moſt civili⁊ dic ies h 
fascrifieing Men, Women, and Chil-⸗ 
dren, and chat too in predigious mul⸗ 
titudes at a time; imaging that the 
dignity of human Nature, and the ins 
nocence, and purity of Children, would 
be of ſo much che greater ef acy to 
their purpoſe. d 9madol aids 31% 
Now, as we are all. eee | 
the; barbarty of this; and of the ne- 25 
celſity of che dbbliton of ir; it isa 
great inſtance of the wiſdom of this 
be of reconciliation; that it not 
only propoſes pardon in ſuch à Way, 
as is agreeable to this general notion 
of the World, by a ſactifice of expi- 
| ation for thetz ſins z but alſo ſuch 2 
© ſacrifice, f as muſt 5 5 alb others 

needleſs, and oblige hi m-ro:lay:them _— 

all aſide: This expiarion being wrougt Mi 

by ſuch a erſon of ſuch perfect pu- 

5 and ow High . n as to be 
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ſufficient ſor the i ſins of the whole 
World: Fo that after this all ſacrifices, 
both of Jews and Gemiles, were, in 
their own nature, aboliſh d and done 
away, as ſerving to no end, or pur- 
poſe; the Son of God, having: by his 
one ſacrifice of himſelſ once ' offer d, 
perfefied for ever thoſe, that are ſane- 
fied,” and obtain d eternal redemp- 
tion for us. n „„ + 4% v5)" 
If chis ſcheme be liable to objection; . 
that this expiation is wrought by the 
ſacriſice of the Son of God, and that 
tis ſtrange, that God ſhould ſuffer his 
hh ĩͤ Pet nn 
This, we muſt confeſs, is a great myſ- 
tery: But the difficulty of this does not 
ſeem to lie in the Death, ſo much as in the 
Incarnation of the Son: For if we can 
conceive, that God might condeſcend 
to have a perſon born in our Nature, 
in ſuch a manner, as to be his own 
production, truly, and properly his 
Son: And if there be any reaſon, that 


we can diſcover (and we can diſcover 
N 9 many 
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compence for it. ey 
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And if there might be wiſe reaſons 
for his death, it is eaſily conceivable, 


that he might voluntarily chooſe, and 
agree to this, in order to thoſe ends to 
be ſerv'd by it; and that God might 
accept of that voluntary ſuffering, as 
a ſacrifice for the ſins of the World, 
This carries nothing ſhocking to my 
apprehenſion; and there is nothing, 
but what is eaſy, and intelligible in it. 
And yet this is the Goſpel notion of 
it: For the New- Teſtament ſeems to 
ſer it forth, as che contrivance of God 
the Father, declar d to his Son, in his 


preexiſtent ſtate ; that in ordex to the, 
redemption of Mankind, he ſhould. 


rake human nature upon him; and che 
164 S6 2 Son 


- 


many great, and wiſe ones) why he 
ſhould live in a human way; there is 
no difficulty in ſuppoſing, that God 
might permit him to be put to death; 
and that, not only becauſe this like- 
wiſe might ſerve many wiſe ends, but 
becauſe he might be capable of a re- 
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Son is repreſented, as voluntarily ſub⸗ 


mitting to his Father's will, in theſe 
words, which are applied to Jeſus 


Chriſt by the Apoſtle, "Sacrifice and 


burnt-offering thou woulaſt not, but a 
body haft thou prepar'd'me : Lo! I 
come to 4% thy will, O God; yea 


am content 1 7 7 45 1, ty __ is anhin 
my heart. ak 
And as in dls baby be came; 7X 1 
made himſelf of no reputation, but 
died the death of a ſlave; ſo God has 


| highly exalted him in that very Na- 


ture, in which he ſuffer d; and has not 
only declar d, that he will accept of 
his death, as a price paid for our re- 


| L demption; but that no one ſhall be 


accepted by him, but in, and thro | 
his interceſſion "IO us. 


Why God ſhould think fit to be re- 
Pefled to the World in this way, ra- 


ther than any other,” we are not con- 


cernꝰ' d to enquire; but even we are able, 


as 14 ſaid, to toes ſeveral wiſe ends ol 


* 


providence it might __ —_—_— 


1 


But whatever the reaſon of this diſ- 
penſation was, tis 3 us, that 
it was ſo: If we have ſufficient proof 
of the Chriſtian Revelation, we are 
to take our Religion, as it is reveal d: 
And as it is ſufficient fort us, that it was 
the will of God, that we ſhould be 
ſaved in this way; it will be great pre- 
ſumption, and folly, in any one to 
boggle at Chriſtianity upon the ac- 
count of this difficulty, hen we know 
tis reveal d by God; becauſe we poor 
ignorant Creatures think, that God 
might have pardon d us without it, 
and are not able to find out all the 
reaſons, why he choſe, rather to do it 

Thus have I done with this / charac- 
ter of a divine Revelation, relating to 
the declaration of pardon of Sin 
The next thing requir d in a dune 
Revelation is che aſſurancè of aſſiſtance, 
and acceptance; and this is ſo 7eyi-.-- 
dent throughout the Neu Telamient, 
that he that runs may read t. 
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We have there the promiſe of a 
pic aſſiſtance by the communicati- 
on of his Spirit to us; which, as it 
came down, as I ſhall fhew heninfier, 
k upon the firſt preachers of the Gol; pel, 
in an eminent and extraordinary man- 
ner to lead them into all truth, and 
enable them to teach that ak to 
others; ſo this ſame Spirit ſhall aide 
- with us for ever, to PTY in us both to 
mull, and 10 do ' according 10 be Sud 
Cee. mad bo mel BHO 
And as this aſſiſtance is promix 
upon the eaſy condition of  aſkin 
of God, with an honeſt deſire t De 
a due improvement of it; ſo our Sa- 
viour tells us, that in ſuch a caſe 
God will be as ready to anſwer our 
prayer, as a Father is to give bread to 
his hungry Child, who, when he aſks 


bread, will not give him a ſtone. 
. This i is the aſſurance we Chriſtians 
e and this the aſſiſtance we may 
tely 8 And hen this holy Spirit 
rth to 1 as a divine] perſon 
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of algen power, this is a/ vaſt en- 
:ouragement to ſer. about 4 | reforma- 


ties bee at ey will; we ene 


more than : Wange re 2 vum hat 


Prengthens e e men , 1d 


And when we are en ack on 


the other hand, that how: powerful ſo- 
ever [this aſſiſtant is , yet we muſt not 
expect, he will do all for usʒ but only 
that he will help- our uk” endea- 


vours, when we do what we can for 


ourſelves: That if we reſiſt his moti- 


not improve the aid he gives us, it 
_ be withdraun from us; this gives 
no encouragement to vain preſump- 
tion, but is a ſtrong motive to take 


heed to ourſelves, that we recezve not 


the grace God in vain, am u 


out our own e ent with "mM and £ 
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This is "OY Goſpel e of af 
dae. and this is all thas is conſiſtent 
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ons, he will leave us; and if we do 
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But yet notwithſtanding this wiſe 
.._ proviſion; becauſe thro! the weakneſs 
of our mortal Nature, we cannot al- 
” ways ſtand upright, but in man) things 
* we" ſhall offend all; that we ſhould 
not be diſhearten'd by our 2 fail- 
_ ings, and ſo be tempted to deſpait of 
ſucceſs, we have a further gracious aſ- 
ſurance given us, that God will not 
berextremeto mark what is dont amiſs. 
Tho be requires the moſt perfect 
obedience of us, as what we are to 
endeavour after; and for that reaſon 
his given us te: moſt petfect rule co 
walk by, and: the moſt! perfect Parten 
to copy after; yet it is a ſincere obe- 
dience only, chat is made the condit 
on of our falvation;! - - 
It is impoſſible for us to attain in- 
tire perfection in this World; zhere is 
u one that lives an ſiuneih not. 
But if we be ſincere in our endeavours, 
we ſhall not, and if we hope for A 
vation, we muſt not allow ourſelves 
in Wy * bur: as n do all 
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we can againſt. it, in the urmoſt watch» 


fulneſs, humility, and ſuſpicion of 


ourſelves; and daily prayer for God's 


aſſiſtance; ſo this is all that is requir d 
of us: And tho we are not as good 


as we chou d be; yet if we labour 


ſincerely to be as good as we can; 


our n ee not be in deen in * | 


Lord, + 
And 1 


An + Hin 0 9 = 


chis: reſpect to invite a wicked World 
nc end, that the Chriſ- 
tian Revelation bas not here pes d 
to them: „ en 

But yet that 3 3 be omits | 
15 whereby it was poſſible to work up⸗ 


to repent, and 


on them, and in a human way perſuade 
them to reform, and betake them- 
ſelves to a better life; we have 


; wy and the: fulleſt manner, with 


uch e eee and un- 
975 der 
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+\Laftly, another conſideration Added | 
which is another character, of a divine 
Revelation, the aſſurance of a future 
ſtate: And: that too laid open in the 
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2 ſuch affecting een as are 
"wb fitted to the end of reformation. 
We are told in general, that as it 
16 « appointed for a " Men onco 10 dis; 
fo after that there will come a juag- 
mem, when we ſhall all appear before 
ie Judgment ſeat of Chrift, unbo it 
appoimed judge of quick and dead, 
"#hat every one may recerve the things 
done in his body, according to what 
1 bath done, whether good, o evil. 
And in order to this, that we may 
bes our whole Nature," and therefore 
may appear before him in our bodies as 
well as ſouls, he trumpet ſhall ſound, 
and the dead ſhall 3 rais . ns 
they who: ſhall be alwe, ſhall 
be chang'd, and r up into the air 
to meet their Redeemer in the clouds, 
- who. bail come in 'the glory of his 
Father, with the holy Angels, and then 
hall fir upon the zhrone of his glory. 
What can there be more — and 
"aan than this? What can be more 


— 


r than . 
m. be 
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end ibe books ſhall bs end, and we 
ſhall be judgd out of" thoſe books : 
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be chus glorified, who was ſo igfiomi- 


niouſly treated, and crucified ? that he, 
who has promis'd ſalvation toshoald 
9 confer it on us? What more 
gracious, and condeſcending in God, 
than that Man ſhould be judg d by 
Man; and that he ſhould be our 
Judge, vho is our Brother, and Medi- 
ator, touch d with the feeling <A bar 
eee, „ in only excepted,” 
Before him therefore we muſt Raid 
in judgment, all nations far and near, 
all the dead, both” ſmall, and great, 


And as there is nothing cover d whioh 
hall not be reveal d, and nothing hid, 
that hall nat be banks : ſo there is no- 
thing, which ſhall not receive à juſt | 
recompence of reward, (ſuicable'r to s 
Nature, whether good, or evil. 

To bo who by patient continuance 


is well dying ſeek for glory, honour, 


and immortality, ſhall hè ziuen eternal 
le. A reward worthy of God, who, 
as he is eternal, rewards like himſelf 


with Eternity. 4  - 
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And this reward is ſet forth; to us, 
under ſuch 1 55 as are moſt likely 
to invite our hope, Lande, excite us co 
endeavour SC ES 
he IRE, is nothing more Aetiteable 
than life; and one would think there 
| is Lookin ſhould fo forcibly work up- 
on human Nature, as the hopes of 
everlaſting life. And yet to give it 
more weight, this promiſe is made with 
the addition of every thin 


g, chat can - 
make ſuch a life a, bleſſing. It is ſer 
forth to us by all. ſuch things, as we 


are commonly moſt affected With, ass 


4 Crow! Mz a Kingd OM. * Feulue, 
{and Inheritance, undefiled, that fadeth 
not away, and a Tore: of ITE 
-joy. and pleaſure. : 
Thi, And whereas our hotties ſhall be 
ais d a ain, even thoſe ſhall be 


chang — and by the power of him, 


Who 18 able to dle all. things riots 


ſelf, ſhall. be faſhion d into ſpiricual, 
powerful, glorious, pen IT and | 
ne becken a 
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And to make this more efſectual 
to our reformation, this happy ſtate is | 
not only ' repreſented; ' as the reward 
of our obedience ; but our obedience! 
is required, as the condition upon 
which, and which only it can be at- 
tain d. 1 did teen e e 
And to convince us of the reaſon-" 
ableneſs of this condition, it is not im- 
pos d upon us arbitrarily, merely be- 
cauſe God will have it ſo, but only, 
becauſe it can't be otherwiſe; this con- 
dition being, in the nature of things, ſo 
neceſſary to our happineſs, that it is 
impoſſible to be happy without it. 
This is the Goſpel account of 4 
future ſtate of happineſs, which is to 
be the portion of true Chriſtians; _ 
and in this we ſee nothing mean, and 
frivolous, nothing vain and frothy, 
like the romantick fictions of the Po- 
ets; but the whole is ſolid, and ſub- 
ſtantial, the ideas great, and noble, 
agreeable to the nature of God, and 
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And as this Religion thus provides 
for the happineſs of the good; ſo it 
has taught us likewiſe what will be the 
portion of the bad; that, as he rig. 
teuus ſhall have 72 eternal; ſo the 
wicked ſhall have indignation aud 
wrath, t1bulation and anguiſh, and 
that too, both in body and 2 in hell, 
in everlaſting  deftruttion from: the - 
preſence of the. Lord; 

And as this is intended for — re- 
formation of the World, there is no- 
thing can be imagin d more proper for 
that end, than this: For what can 
work upon Mankind, if this will not? 
Our very Nature ſtares, and draws 
back from miſery, and how muſt we 
be aſſected with the aſſurance of miſe- 

y everlaſting? , ue fear thoſe, 

at can kill the body, how much more 
foould we fear him, who can defiroy 3 
both body and ſoul in hell? 

But 5 this might take che faſter, 
hold of us, and work more effecually 
* us, "this miſery is ſet forth to 

us 


5 


us ee ſuch repreſentations, as are 
moſt terrible, and affrighting to hu- 


man Nature: By 4 um, that will 
never dye : by a, fire that will never. 
be,quench'd; By 2 thi that will 
never be allay d. F 
And leſt all 'this ſhould be ima- 
gin d only an artful contrivance to 
awe Mankind; into obedienc, tis worth _ 
our obſervation, that the miſery here 
threaten d is founded in Nature, and 


theſe ſimilitudes have a natural ſuit- 


ableneſs in them to the thing they are 


intended to repreſent. b 


As for the miſery here threaten'd to 
ſin, tis ſuch as naturally ariſes from it: 
For as our happineſs conſiſts in the en- 
joyment of God; ſo by being baniſſi d 
from God, we — be miſerable; and 
yet this is the natural conſequence of 

fin: For ſin is a contradiction to holi- 


neſsz and a ſinful Nature, and a holy God 


are as irreconcileable, as light and dar- 
neſs: And whilſt. a ſinner continues 


in this oppoſition to God, there mult 
22 „„ 
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